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Ia. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

ROBERT LORD HENLEY, 

BARON OF GRAINGE, 
LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



MY LORD, 



When the following Translation was first sent 
abroad, I endeavoured not to shelter it under 
any illustrious name. It was more agreeable to 
my sentiments, as it seemed to be more consistent 
also with candour and with justice, that it should 
find its way through the public -favour to some 
particular patron^ -thui>:. mat a. pdtrcri, how great 
soever, should imVase it'byiii^iingle sanction on 
the public. The hbj^s; w^ich. J: ^ that time 
entertained, are now ftt% ^afesrw^red ; and your 
Lordship's approbatibn has stamped the last au- 
thority upon the general voice. 

But not content with approving only, your 
Lordship has been pleased to interest in some 
degree your own name likewise in the future for- 
tune of my work ; by permitting me to address 
this liew edition of it to your more immediate 
. favour and protection. As this is an indulgence, 
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DEDICATION. 



which must on my p^rt always demand the most 
grateful acknowledgements, so. may I not also 
presume to add, that it will not perhaps detract 
even from your own dignity or praise, that your 
Lordship, while invested with the honours, and 
surrounded by the cares, that belong to the first 
and most important of all civil offices, withdrew 
not your attention from those studies, which, in 
every polished age and country, have been re- 
garded as the source of public wisdom as well as 
virtue, s^nd as the ornament of social life. 

I am. 



MV LORD, 

your lordship's most obliged, 
and most humble servaiit. 

••••*/(; V* • JAMJES; HAMFTON. 
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THE 



PREFACE. 



Among all the historians of antiquity, whose works 
have he^n judged worthy of the admiration or regard 
of later times, there is none perhaps so little known as 
the author who is now offered to the public. The 
words, grave, judicious^ exceUent, are indeed transmitted 
from pen to pen, and fill the mouth of every critic. But 
though the name of Po}ybius be thus still accompanied 
with 9ome mark of respect and honour, his real char^^^ 
has remained almost unnoticed ; and his writings, even 
though confessed to be the object of esteem and praise^^ 
by degrees have &Uen under that kind of neglect and 
general disregard, which usually forermis oblivion. 

It may be useful, therefore, to consider some of the 
chief, among th^ causes, that have concurred to produce 
so perverse an accident, before we attempt to lead the 
ireader intp a dos^r view of those many escpellehcies 
thfs^t are pepmliar to the following history, and which 
drew towards it the attention of the wise and learned, 
jin the enlightened times of Greece and Rome. 

Anaidst all the advantages, which the moderns are by 
juaiiy supposed to have gained against the apcients, 
wUh rtispeet to th<^ points of useful knowledge, and the 
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enlargement of all true and solid science, it cannot hot 
he allowed that, in the art of writing, the latter still 
maintain their rank unrivalled ; and that the graces 
and the charms, the exactness, strength, and energy, 
which make severally the character of their most per- 
fect compositions^ are hi vain sought for in the pro- 
ductions of the present age. Those, therefore, that 
take into their hands the remains of any celebrated 
name either of Greece or Rome, ar^ in the first place 
accustomed to expect, if not a faultless work, yet some 
display at least of that superiority, which the warmest 
Emulation has not yet been able to exceed ; some beam- 
ings of those excellencies^ which strike and captivate 
the mind, and render irresistible the words of wisdom, 
when delivered from the lips of beauty. It is not, 
therefore, judged sufficient, that the matter be grave 
and weighty ; unless the manner also be enchanting. 
In vain are things disposed in order, and words made 
expressive of the sense. We demand likewise an ar- 
tangement that may please the fkncy ; and a harmony 
that may fill the ear. Or, on the other hand, if the style 
be such as rejects the embellishments o£ art, yet let us 
find in it at least that .full and close conciseness, that 
commanding dignity, that smooth and pure simplicity, 
in a word, those naked graces, which outshine all orna- 
ment. 

Such are the expectations of every reader, who ha3 
gained a taste sufficient to discern, that these beauties 
are in fact diffused through all the finished pieces of an- 
tiquity. For though even among the ancients, there 
were as many different styles as authors, yet nature, and 
sound criticism, which drew its rules from nature, re- 
ferred them all to two or three general kinds, of which 
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each had its established lavrs ; which, while they served 
to instruct the writer in his art, afforded liicewiae a sure 
criteribn by which his works were either censured or 
approved: Was it the purpose of an author to redtie 
pdi^t events, or convey lessons of instruction; in a lan^ 
guage* simple and unadorned.^ It was demaaded by 
thei^ laws^ that his style should be concise and pure ; 
that the sentiment.and diction should be closely joined ; 
and no word admitted that did hot add somewhat to^tbe 
seiis^ ; that thfough the whole should he found a ceiw 
tain' air of ease and freedom >rot3Qed) however, wltb 
fitrength and dignity ; and that, void oS all appearance 
of stuiiyandof art, he should ^rjtve Jto mdke even uq<» 
glfgencie itself alluring. If, on the contrliry, hi9'de9irQ 
was to ex^el in die florid kind, the same laws r^uired, 
thatthe simple'Charms bf nature shduld be adorned with 
all the elegance and pomp of art ; that splendid images 
should flatter and delude the fancy ; that the dic^ 
tion sliobld be noble, pohte^ and brilliant ; that every 
word should be dressed in smiles ; and that the penods 
should be measured with the nicest care; be joined 
together in the softest bands of harmony ; and flpw in* 
termingled, without obstacle oj^ pause. Lastly, with re* 
spect td that likewise which was called the intermediate 
kind of composition, these laws were careful ^Iso to 
prescribe the proper temperament, in which the. beau- 
ties of the former two should meet and be united; and 
to adjust the mixture of the graceful and austere, the 
artificial and the simple, in such exact proportion, that 
the one never should prevail against the other, but both 
govern through the whole with a kind of mingled sway. 
Now with regard to the author of the following work, 
it must freely be acknowledged that, instead of having 
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^ined my, approved degree of es)6eilte6e in titiet eif 
time ealaUished modes of composkion^ he^ on the pM** 
tnry^ revolts alike against the ktws of all InsleiBid oC 
charms that might alhire^ an energy that might eom* 
mand) or flowing softness that might carry wkh it iImi 
attention of the reader, we meet at every tstep some dia« 
fo^mity whidi esccites disgust, some coldntas whkk otf^ 
fends, some obstacles wfasdi expose our pattence to^ 
m^fetHt proof. Instead of elegant simpUeitf y we ted 
in every pact a rastic ooarseneas ; instead of aaeal and 
Wienie conciseness^ a redundance of impure eixpvtesioti>; 
iDjste^ of an a£fsem1>Iage of kindred tmages^ alltiimis 
remote and foiled ; anfd, ill A^ piaice of a f *tt| nHyestie^ 
and continued harmony, sounds that lattgifee and woutld 
the '^r, periods broken and transvcteed* h oannot^ 
thereffote, be gitatly wondered at diat mMy, ^eveH 
amoh^ the warm admlren of antN|ttity, dioakl JiaVte 
been discouraged ttom perusing writing which are 
toid dT all the charms of nattireand of art; Wluchdis^ 
plky neither elegance nor strength ; neither ease nor 
idignity; simplicity nor majesty $ butareyinev^rypart» 
disfigured, either by tasteless and fll-«sorted: ornaiaeBtsi 
or a negligence that is wholly destitute of giiiee. 

But, besides the utter want of all those beauties that 
Teign through the compositions of the other eelebfated 
ancients, there is also in Polybius one eminef)t vice^ 
which must be allowed to have been not less the caucie 
than that now mentionec^, of the almost general disce»- 
gard to which his works have beesi condemned. Tb» 
is the obscurity which is found, as we may say> in eve^ 
page through all the following history. For it is not 
that obscurity which springs solely from those ancient 
manners, customs, science, discipline, whiofa^ thouj^ 
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* tli^y #ere fatklilUr to the tlnieft in whleh th6 «tt^M>r 
lA^te^ are unknown to tiie present ftge. Nor is it that 
aiAjy on the other hMd, iHiteh is caus^ by thd fdvmgM 
of yeftm ; ibat which never faik to attend a mtngtoA or 
ccoTupted text. But it is such, as may well be termed 
a congenial and inbred obscurity ; an obscurity which 
Mtulta from ccm^licated and embarrassed sense ; from 
periods disordered and tusaspos^ ; firom useless explef4 
ti¥6s^and from words which at*e i^or destitute of aiijr 
ilignifitation, or employed in one so different from their 
bwii, that even those who are most conversant iti the^ 
kmguage^ are oftentimes entangled in a maze of doubt 
and iQtricacy^ from whichy after all their efforts^ they 
urn nevef aUe to get firee. 

S&mt itSftber <»ufse^ of ligk^^r tnoMieiit itiight be wuu^ 
tloned, as having in piirt contributed to produce the 
effect of which we are speaking *. But these are the 

* Among these, we may just take notice of an opinion which hiA 
prevailed with many, that the following history, tvith respect hrtA' 
to the matter which it contains, and the maftnet aSso rft which th^ 
work il executed, tends principally to prdmote the itapr(ft6thtnk df 
that knowledge which relates- td War, and cannot even eastly bA ttH* 
derstood, but by those only Who have passed thdr life in caitlfi^. 
*rhi8 prgudice, if it drew not its beginning, ieerms, howetef, tdb^t^ 
been chiefly piopagated from the pains of a lively Preilchrtlatt, '99hi6 
tome years ago presented the author to the public itt a!l the p&Aip t9f 
ihilitary dress ; and, under the weight of an enlarged attd f^ffky 
comment, in which the sentiment now mentioned is every where itt- 
dudtriously repeated and enforced, stifled the merit of a j<ddkioQ$ smd ' 
sensible translation. But his profession, it seems, was that of arms; 
and most admirably does self-lpve perform it^ part. For being fStst 
persuaded that, among all the objects of human knowl^^ge and iff- 
quiry, there was none more noble and important than the art tti 
which himself was skilled, he boldly mistakes, for the cftataoterM- 
cal distinction in the origtnal, that which was onTy an incidemal ex* 
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pri&cipal, aiid most important And, indeed, to say the: 
truth, how reasonable must it be thought that such aa 
author should at once be abandoned -to 9bUvioii or con<-. 
tempt ; unless, perhaps, there should be found under 

cellence ; and from thence forms^ as he expresses it, the grand de- 
sign of raising, upon those materials that were before him, a com- 
plete military structure ; as if the purpose of this great historian had 
been simply to compose a body of tactics, or a ^atise on the 8trat»>: 
gBHts of war ; and not lather^ to illustrate and explain the most sub* 
lime of all the subjects of civil science, which the annals of mankind 
can boast -, to show, " from what causes, and through what kind 
of government, almost the whole habitable world, in less than the 
eourse of fifly-three years, was reduced beneath the Roman yoke.^ 
But indeed the whole weakness and absurdity of this conceit wfll ap« 
pear so manifest from the very first pa^ of die history, that it is not 
neeeanry to employ in this place any greater pains to expote it. I 
thall, therefore^ only add, with respect to the opinion above-men^ 
tioned, that first, it is by no means in general true, as the favourer^ 
of this opinion are ever ready to affirm, that the description of siegea 
and of battles, as they occur in ancient authors, cannot easily be un- 
derstoodt but by those only who have passed their life in camps. If, 
indeed, the business that is here required were to weigh the difficul- 
ties, and to decide concerning the expediency, or the rashness^ of any 
military enterprise ; to applaud, or to condemn, the disposition of an 
army in the field; to dbplay the prudence, or to detect the err- 
ors, of a general ; this would doubtless be a province which every 
m^n of letters would most willingly resign, to those whose studies 
^nd experience had qualified them in a more peculiar manner to be* 
fudges in it. fiut wjien the task, as in reading or translating, is 
simply to apprehend the meaning of the terms in any ancient and. 
dead language, it is clear that this can be only done, and that in most 
cases it has been done effectually, by surveying the analogy of the 
language, examining well the context, and tracing all the various 
significations, in which the same terms are used by different writers. 
Secondly, these descriptions, as they are more full and perfect, are 
more perspicuous also in Polybius, than those that are found in other 
writers. For as he had been himself employed in the exercise of 
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this rough covering some delicious kind of fruit ; s<Mne' 
exeellences which may be esteemed a more than eqiial- 
coiknterpoise to his defects. And this is that which we 
sfaaM now consider. 

In all the various history of that great people^ whose 
power, from small contemptible beginnings, was by de^ 
grees extended to the limits of the world, and whose 
yi^ue, policy, and laws, sure still respected and appvov* 
ed, if there be any part more useful, more impoitaat^ 
and more illustrious than the rest, it is, beyond ail 
doubt, that very period which furnished the materials 
of the following work. A period not weakened and de* 
form^ by senseless fictions, the offspring of wild ra* 
nity, anci injure tradition ; but resting on the grounds 
of solid truth, and unsuspected testimony. A period 
which displays this celebrated empire, not struggling 

arms^ and had joined, to a consummate skill, a long experience like- 
wise in the art of war, he from thence was able to relate all militaiy 
events with clearness and precision ; to assign to every term its own 
proper place and peculiar sense ; and to anroid that intricacy in wImH 
the historiaiiB, yrho have transmitted to us aa aocoimt of the Boman 
wars, are frequently intangled. In the last place we may remark, 
that the intention of the author in that very comment of which we 
have been speaking was not, as is commonly supposed, to illustrate 
at remove the difficulties of the original, but chiefly to accommodate 
to hn own favourite system the battles which -are there described; 
and to make, as hims^ declares, ** Polybius more sabservieut to the 
cemmeot, than the comment to Polybius." From haoce, therefore* 
has it happened, as it might indeed most reasonably be expected, and 
as every candid and judicious reader will be ready to acknowledge, 
that, in the execution of this bold design, numberless passages are 
tortured, misunderstood, and misapplied; and that even the prints 
which are added in the work are, in many important points, defect- 
ive; and in many also repugnant to the plain expressions pf the 



mdi die daa^rt and tfaeillsdf fiBdbtetniiliiey^iiortoU 
t&rhtg under the oppressive weight of age ; but ttrm 
m oiaaly strength,' matuve in Tigour, active^ afdent, nn^ 
controlled, invincible. In the scene here presented to 
«• we are not, on die one faand^ led to vie«r the ttio- 
ndntary warS) the precarioas and umneditated eonw 
questi^ the intestine fends and jealousies, the rage and 
aaadMBs of a ha^tnstroeted, and faalf-polteied peof^^ 
sMigh and savage in their mannen^ virtuous to the eie« 
treme, and exuMng in a Mcentious and ungovettiaMe 
Ireedoai. Nor i» it, on the other hand, the sad pictaM 
of a stale, corrupted and dispirited throng the soft arte 
of iunfy, disgraced by vices, and enslaved to tftmiM^ 
The annak of this period otfier a far noUer spMtadie } 
a g^vermnent arrived at perfect growth, and flourisliiiig 
in the feirest form ; a steady, deep, extensive, and frtt^^ 
seeing policy ; a people, joined together by great and 
generous sentiments, even more than by the ties of 
common interest ; a sovereign power, exerted solely to 
mabuin the general good; a liberty nesteauMd by 
reason, and submisNve to the authority of laws. 

A state thus framed, and thus conducted, couU not 
long remain insensible of its own inherent strength and 
force. From this time, therefore, it seemed to be a 
matter of small moment and importance to the Romans 
that diey should be able efFectoally to eoiploy their ta^* 
lents and dieir power to maifntain their empire ki ttwt*^ 
quillity and dignity, to afford security to their alHes, 
and hold all the neighbouring states under due restraint. 
Seated as it were upon a strong and lofty eminence, 
they begin now to extend their views even to countries 
the aoost remote; and resolve to bend the mosthaugfai^ 
and most powerful kbgdoms to their laws. The con** 
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^iiflstoflheiiravldwBsjiidged txifae an eittjrtadi to m 
people whoee etpedlAkmi of Bilcoeis were ntit foentled 
^pba llieir amiiesi^ howeTer slrang end ooineediii^ «er 
•ev«i.epc»i tbeir JDititmy skill «iid tfacipline^ h o»m f eg 
perfect and eceoflB|disbHi ; but sprang setdy fioiii the 
emettmx of e ^teedj wisdom^ eod iedate dssecninient^i 
ttdm a fbmtglii ^ich had weighed all dtlBceiliee; 
faun i^egtilar desigitB, urinse joint dependence <^els ef 
kieif mriKeleat la eaitj tbem intoesceatieil^ fineati^ 
^oes ooene^ ^kiob daklliiied remtaude; and£rooi 
A fimuMsa trbkch deiided ill enoces^^ aad rete siquenee 
to tbe lieavieit atrokes of fettane. Not did dte ^eveM 
lit iwjr point deeeiyeitbeir boiieB. The lik>tt akilfid^ 
dhbteraesi and ulidamf ted general 6f all tkatii^e worid 
liad seeoi. im vatn leads Usetmy fraaa tlie ejaii eme Immmk 
davies of Spain, traTerses tlie.PyveiieBBns and tiue Alpi^ 
aiid falls, like tbnnder^ nfon Italy* Battle afitei! faattie 
loBt^ the brainaat of the lefions slaai^ the coontrj wasiUfi 
aad dea ir i oy e dy prdvinoes revoteing or sobdoed^ ki Tain 
ihreateil the esctinction of th» name of Rone. The 
Romans^ cansckKif still of thear snpoter foroe^ aari 
steading firm against ibisfortiiaey a»? peraeaded that, 
unless themselves first lose allhope^ their coentry never 
can be lost. Their wounds, though deep and bleeding, 
itntead of draining from the members aU their vital 
^tren^h, serve only to call forth new streams of vigour 
from the heart. Their policy, their manners, the frame 
itself of the republic, all join to afford resources me^* 
ii»estible, and which seem even to be multiplied by 
idieir defeats. Thus arined, and thus supported, wbstt 
wonder was it that, in the end, they should prevail 
against an^eneniy whose very government itself, instead 
of being fortified with the like advantages, was such as 
baffled even the fortuiteand the skill of their own eu^ 
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terprisiag and triumphant g^eral, and rendered useless 
dl faia Tictories. Annibal, enfeeUed by stiecess, ex-* 
hansted by condtiual conquest, and in vain exerting hiar 
utmost efforts to subdue a people who rose widi re-^ 
doubled'strength from every fail^ was at last forced to 
setum, and employ all his courage and abilities^ to rescue 
bis own proper country from that destruction witk 
which he had so lately threatened B(»ne.. But what 
coun^e, what abilities^ could pcoloiig the existente-of 
an em{nre, destitute of aU internal force, and ^diieh 
csurried in its bosom the immediate causes of decay^tnd: 
dissolution ?, The haughty Carthage^ the tyrant of 
Spain and Afric, the. sovereign mistress of commerce 
and the sea, bends her neck to the yoke ; and from dns 
time leaves full leisure to the Roiha&s to pursue, step 
by step, the traces of their first design ; to remove each 
obstacle as they advanced; to divide, unite, oppose^ 
and counterbalance, the interests and the strength of the 
most formidable states, till .they all became alike inea^ 
pable of resisting, and were in turn compelled to feel 
and to acknowledge that .they had no laws lefts, no coun* 
sels, customs, manners, policy, but the sole will of this 
invincible and wise republic *• 

* It seemed unnecesiju^ to enter here into any more circumfttaa* . 
tial or particular detail of the design and limits of the history^ or to 
enumerate singly all the events which it contained ; not only because 
(he author himself has given a very distinct and clear account both 
of the general form and nature of his undertaking, and of th^ distri- 
bution and the order of its se\<^eral parts ; but because it has happened 
likewise that of the whole the original work> which was extended to 
the number of forty books^ five only have been rescued from the 
hand of time. Yet these, as they are come to us entire, so are they 
perfect als^^ with respect to the subjects of which they treat ; and will, 
if I mistake not, fully exemplify all that is afBrmed concerning the 
character and pectUiar talents of the author. 



Such were the times in which Polybius lived ; aiid 
such the spectacle which he chose to iUiistrate in bis 
writings. A spectacle, transcending all that can be 
offered to our view, I do not say in the rude age of Rome, 
but in those admired and boasted annals likewise, which, 
belong to the later periods of this great empire ; as 
much as disorder is excelled by union; effeminate 
baseness, by heroic bravery; corrupted manners, by 
disinterested virtue ; vile submission, by a geherous 
and manly love of liberty ; or the little arts of jealouf» 
tyrants and ambitious ministers, temporary shifts, and 
expedients of a day, by that enlarged and powerful 
policy, which looks forwards to all future time, embraces 
every object, and attracts within the circle of its system 
^ery possible event. 

As the subject, therefore, is thus great and interest- 
ing, let us, in the next place, examine likewise, whether 
the work itself be notdistinguished also by some pe- 
culiar characters of excellence that raise it above other 
histories, and which serve dearly to illustrate and en-» 
force the dignity and whole importance of the events of 
which it treats. 

If we consider first, what kind of talents, genius, and 
abilities, should be required to display in the fullest 
light the woriders of so august a scene, and to point out 
distinctly, to the present and to future times, all the ad- 
vantages that might be drawn from a period thus pjreg« 
nant with instruction, it will at once be obvious to re* 
mark, that such a work must very far exceed the highest 
reach of any rhetorician, however eloquent and learned, 
or any sophist, however penetrating and acute; and 
coiild only be siiccessfuUy performed by one whose 
knowledge of mankind, and long practice in the afiairs 



of govemmeut, joined to m habitq^l and close utteation 
to the designs, the working«» aod eH^octs of policy, hs^l 
enabled him to lift ^p the veil, md to view at leisuf^ 
the aeciiet springs idbyat actuated, wd pushed (orm^^% 
all the great inachifte ; by oae whpie fortunes and con* 
dition had opened to him the mof^ns of being perfectly 
instructed and inforn^ed ; by one who hnid been hil^self 
a witness to the events which he rdates, or had received 
his accounts at least from those that were ; by one whom 
credulity, or vanity, never could indine to disgrace th^ 
truth by splendid miracies^ and deform &ct by faction i 
and lastly, by one whose naturallove of virtue, (uid con- 
sciousness of the importance of the trust in which he 
had engaged, diiould force his own passions, humour, in** 
terest, to fall back and to disappear, and substitute ii| 
their place an exactness, candour, and fidelity, superior 
lo reproach or censure, and exempt from all suspicion.^ 
Such must be the writer to whose testimony we 
should yield a full assent, to whose authority we shouldl 
submit, and whose wiadoqi we should blindly trust t^ 
guide us, through the long labyrinth of causes apd 
events, into a clear and comprehensive view of the bmh 
lions, advanoament, and whole progress, of the Roman 
greatness ; and sucb* ia every point, was that historian 
whoflfl character we iMre here endeavouring to describet 
lUustrio^s by bis birth> and not less distrnguiahed by 
thegre»4)ess of his seatiineotSfthe wisdom of his couu* 
aris, his akill m war. his steady virtue, and sincere atr 
tachment to the interests of his country, he began to 
he eonsid^edy even iu early age, as the chief support 
of that republic in whose firmness were deposited the 
imall remains of Qreciao liberty. As on the one band^ 
therefore, his mik> an4 his abilities, with the impprtao^ 
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p^s wMch he sustiwed in ev^ry public nieasarQ w4 
d^i^e, diuiclased to hm . all the variou9 scenes of go-* 
ir^mn^nt ; go the coudition also of the times, and hi^ 
earnest ^9a9il for the general good, urged him, on tbd 
other hand, to ciJi forth every talent into action;* to 
aurvey ¥?ith the nicest care the present and pa»t fortune! 
pf hiacpi.intry ; to trace backwards every step by which 
«ul]k}i9PtJm had advanced towards them in the pla^e of 
glory 7 90i ^ raview, to weigh, and to examine, th^ 
duai^ptiw ^flSs^^a, and influence, of that artful and amr 
hitioua ppliic^y wlwhf after having conquered or deluded 
so aia9y di^reot nations, h^d at last triumphed like* 
wise 9y^v Greece, and» under the specious pretence of 
restoring every city to independency and freedom, had, 
in reality, infokied all alike in sUken fetters, to be loos** 
ened) or strained elose, as occasion should demand. 

3iieh ta^nts^ such experience) and such researches, 
wght doub(4eiss have delayed, though not averted, thtf 
last fatal stroke, which not long afterwards completed 
the destruction of the Aaho^ai^> and of Greece. But 
the Bo]»ans, from whose attention the most distant 
dan^^r never could escape^ made baste to deprive a 
peopl^ whom they had destined to he slaves^ of the aii^ 
distance and support of every citizen whose courage, or 
abilities, seemed likely to spread wide a eontagious 
spirit, wif together with the love of freedom, to inspire 
also by degrees a strength suiBicient to shake olf th^ 
yoke. 

This banishment, whieh was decreed in common to 
all th? inhabitanta of Peloponnesus^ whose virtue was 
become their crime, as it was bonourabk to Polybius, 
proved highly beneficial likewise to all future ttoaesc 
Torn by violeo^e from the service of his country, and 
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fixed to a long abode in that great city, whieh was &t 
fountain of all the counsels that* directed and sustained 
the Roman empire, he had now both leisure and the 
means, to draw together the instruction that was re* 
quisite, for carrying into execution the design which he 
had formed ; to compare obserration and conjecture wtdi 
fact and certainty ; to copy the detail of aH great events 
from authentic, monuments, and from the memoirs ef 
those illustrious persons, who had been the chief actors 
in the scene ; to view closely, and without disguise, the 
manners, temper, inclinations, and whole conduct of a 
people, who had thus forced the most powerfiil king« 
doms to receive their laws ; to inspect all the move* 
ments of that regulated wisdom'which had saved their 
state from imminent ruin ; and to trace to their sources 
those internal springs of strength and vigour which had 
nourished and enlarged its growth ; in a word, to com- 
pose that history which, piercing through the clouds cf 
Ignorance and error, assigned to every incident its own 
genuine motive ; unfolded the most complicated causes ; 
and, by joining to an exact and accurate description of 
wars, embassies, and treaties, a full and distinct display 
of the counsels, maxims, laws, the prudence, constancy, 
and courage, with the whole military ^nd domestic dis* 
cipline that were peculiar to the Romans, made it ma- 
nifest to all mankind that the greatness to which this 
people had now raised their empire was by no means the 
work of fortune, or the effect of a bold and enterprising 
rashness ; but the necessary and mature result of stre- 
nuous efforts and regular designs, conducted by a firm 
and penetrating poUcy, which no precautions could 
elude, and no force was able to sVibdue. 
In discharging a task of so great extent and difficulty, 
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•iid of «uch ymst impcNrtance likewise in its use, it can* 
lyot sitfely be tbougbt astonishing or strange that this 
wise iii^lxNriaii should have been direrted, or withheld , 
fram pajing a doe attention to the embellishments of 
ally «nd charms of eloquence. But whatever censure 
may be tfaiH>wn upon lum ibr having slighted all those 
gra«e% which would doubtless have diffused some lustre 
throa^ bis work, it must be acknowledged, on tbcf 
other faaady that, together with them, he has rejected 
likewise all the false, though specious, ornaments which 
disgnce the composttioiis even of the most esteemed 
and wisest ancients. The desire to strike and surprise, 
to please and captivate, diversified perhaps according 
10 the different talents of the writer, has, in all times,' 
covered history with a delusive glare, which serves only 
to mislead us fmm that knowledge which is the object 
of our search . Hence that unnatural mixture of record 
with tradition, truth with fable, and the long train of 
brilliant wcHiders which are scattered through the annals' 
of almost every age, and eveiy people. Hence those 
discourses and harangues which, having been forged 
and moulded in the shade of contemplative and obscure 
retirement, confound all distinctions of men, charaC* 
ters, and times. Hence likewise all the laboured pa- 
gpeantry, the adventitious and fsur-sought circumstances 
which are brou^ to swell description, and to adorn 
and dignify the scene ; to fill the mind with admiratiott ; 
to melt into compassion ; or to subdue by terror. Hence 
lastly, that ambitious care which is discovered even in 
the gravest writers ; who, not content with having co- 
pied the bare features of the original that was before 
tfaem^ like painters, call forth all their skill to give als<^ 
B fiiiiabing to the piece f and join, to the resembladce 
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that is found in nature, those strokes which enlarge 

and heighten each deformity, or spread a fuller bright* 

ness over every beauty. But to the author, whose 

work we are now considering, it was reserved as his pe« 

culiar praise, to have first discerned, that history, if she 

would prove a secure and useful guide, must walk hand 

in hand with life ; and that instruction, whether moral 

or political, was never to be fixed upon the weak fi»an« 

dation of imaginsury facts. It is not, therefore, the wri* 

ter, whom we view before us, eager of applause, aod 

impatient to draw from us an admiration of his art, ia 

having decked the truth in a splendid dress, and throwa 

into her train a gay assemblage of well-fancied, poasi-^ 

ble events. But it is the statesman, the general, the 

philosopher, who speaks to us,.as in his closet, in fami* 

liar language ; recounts simply all that was transacted ; 

confirms fact by testimony ; and enables us to derive 

an easy and immediate profit likewise from the prudence 

or misconduct of past times, by reflections deep and 

solid, and such as our own reason cannot but approve, 

when they are gently enforced upon us, as by the au« 

thority of a parent, or urged with the fond affection of 

ia friend. 

How steadily indeed must we revere, and how will* 
ingly attend to, the^ lessons of a man whose probity 
shines out in every part, even far more conspicuous than 
his wisdom. BUnded by no interest, nor seduced by 
any mistaken zeal, as he never is himself deceived, so. 
neither does he attempt to lead others into error. Un- 
moved by the ill fate of Greece, and his own loss of 
friends and dignity, he describes even those events, 
which seldom fail to awaken some resentment, grief, or 
jealous hatred, with all the coldness of an unconcerned 
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spectator; and pays due homage, though unmixed 
with adulation, to those ^reat qualities which had raised 
iJbe structure of the Roman glory upon the ruins of his 
own degenerate country. Hence it is that we discern^ 
mren upon the slightest view, a certain candour and sin- 
eerity spread through his work, which we in vain should 
hope to find in other writers ; a candour, which never 
hiides the faults of friends, nor tarnishes the virtues of 
an enesiy ; a candour, which presents all objects in their 
naked state, free from the disguise of passion; and 
which weighs contending testimonies in an equal scale ; 
iaH word, a candour which, like an artless honesty of 
face, carries even in its air and first appearance those 
strong proofis of genuine and unfeigned simplicity which 
irresistibly command our approbation, and engage our 
fanour. Sudti was the author, who, when living, was 
the friend, the companion, and instructor, of the ge- 
nei^ous and heroic Scipio; and whose writings, in a later 
ag^ were ihe earnest study, and chief consolation also^ 
ofilhe wise and virtuous Brutus. 
. . Ijt remains, that I now s^eak a word or two concerning 
the translation ; not to mislead die opinion, or prevent 
the judgement, of the reader ; but simply to inform him 
wlnt it isr that be is chiefly to expect from my own en« 
deaivonrs in 'the following work. 

There are two things, unconnected and distinct^ 
which are demanded always of translators ; that they 
uadcnratend well the text, and render it also well. With 
regard to the first of these, in what degree I may have 
be^i exempt from errors, must be wholly left to others 
to deMrmine. I can only say, that I have spared no 
painsi tb arrive dt a full and entire conception of the 
^emb; by ^eing the author closely through his own 
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peoiiUair turn mi use c^ sentimeEtto and iangtiagd ; by 
cfmpmng^Jiifkr^atttc&ts ; oonsultieg diSevoRls rfmkm$i; 
9ifl4 ky weigbMig all tbe exphoations and eonoctkm» 
tbfM^ hare oocmboally been proposed 
. 9iit. in n t9^h of lUs. kind, barely to UDdentaiid Ae 
megmmg of soi author^ diougk. it often may tecpxn in* 
ik^^ both patience aod activity, is by much Ae leeit 
Iiart.o£ ^e toiL To render every word by an.eqnivaleM: 
^ffX^monr aod every sentence ia the same just mea» 
mf^; tQ^pi^serve eakch> different character of scntimabft 
and phrase; and to delineate^ stroke by stroke^ dM. 
motements of the mind or heart; these ate thedi&- 
OSiki^, ift translating^ that demand an: attention, tim^ 
And. paina^ which never can be fully known, but Iqr 
th9^:alone>who hme made the trial. Jks these diffi*. 
Qiikies^ however, are either sli^tei^ or more hard tO'be^ 
surmounted, according to the several stamps of excd^ 
lenoe, and the vasioua modefr of beauty, that are peooliar - 
to^ the cHciginals^ it must be acknowledged Aat, in iim^ 
work of the author who is now before us^ tfa^ are by < 
no means such as should discourage any one ivom at- 
totnpting to ,give a perfect copy of it in a difierent km-^* 
gttage^ for- tb«:e ara here no beauties whose spirit' 
might be lost in.being tnasfused ; nafiwoe^ oreieganoe^ 
or just propriety, that demand an.cacact simiMtudeofi 
corresponding tenns ;. no flowii^^ regsktail numbers, 
whose hamiony eanonly be preserved by^die saaw &ml 
aiccenta and chosen smmds; nopmntingafthepaaBieaB^ 
in whicb even the smallest change would m» dieKke** 
ness^ and destroy all die beauty of tiie jnece^ Bsa^ 
Gil the other hand, the very want of these exceUenoiei^ 
wbtld it freed^me from a heavy and: laboriooa dtktf^ at 
theMmetimeimposedia task upon me^ notless^tffiearkf 
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l&an the odiec; idbe task of rmlifig th6s& d^formMfH' 
that B»gfat hove rMed disgust ;; and of elotbrag'tlle M*- 
thor^not ia any o8tetiiaitioy» or spliendid htfbit, but iir^ 
dress whicfa^ tibotigh suitable ki etety fxiit to his own 
dejiortnnt, air, aad ehanctar, intgbt be abo such ^sk 
shouUf 4nw towardsrhim theattendon aafid tile fkf our df 
the poaacat age. With this view I have not scmplMT 
tof flndeavQur thcough the Tthek-) as well by chamging 
semetiinesi the espression, as by breaking tbe' order 
UbBsme of the'semenees^ ta sofl^en what appeared too^ 
harahv. and* to gtirera^modtm polish to alitfaat wasr found' 
tott xmsf^^ itt a word, my chief cas« and painn^ after 
tloBuDadL of lepovting Ikithftiily^ thesense, have been eu^ 
pfeyesLto spiwadi one simpley graTe^ and sober coloar- 
pi(po3tw£adiJtibe work ; to render die diction strong,- er- 
ptmmfm^ eren^ and'conect ;. aud to^g^veto the peribdir 
a nmndnessy a sttahility, and taried cadtmce. W tSiik 
psrt^ liierefcve^ of the labour shouldBe judged td have 
faBeit- exeettted' with success^ it is' hoped' that any^ omis* 
skins^ or asistakes, of lighter mcnuent, may moreTeicdtly 
ohtain exeusei 

' I Adl only add, that when f finrf engaged in' tiiis* 
W0vk asaoy yearsago, my intendon was, to Have jbintid' 
with the tYBnshfctioH' such observations and rtvtaiAs'ns 
isiighi>.have sa:«red ootmAftoexpMn the difficulties, 
burtaiyostraile also 'and eufbite the strongs sense^and^ 
WiserafleottoBB that are spread throughall die*ftHewibg^ 
Ustory ; t6 have* eleared^ the- obscurity- whidi arises^ 
oftlSQiiaaeB ftbm remote aHottoms; oraifimperfecrdetflil 
oftfhcta^ to have ;openeddiosepeculiarities of custom's' 
aidt 0^ asanners which, whenever diey occur; rai«e 
doubt' and'besitatloB 'in the unleamed'read^ tb have 
petnted out^the uses^4)r defettt> of various itistitutions^- 
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in religion, laws, and govemmeDt ; and, above all the- 
rest, to have traced, step by step, the advancement of 
the Roman g^reatness ; to have called back also to the 
scene the illustrious times of Greece, and compared the 
glory of that country with its last decline ; and, in a 
word, to have displayed in one entire and connected 
view, the whole conduct, and the various fortunes -of 
those great nations, whose sages, and whose heroes^ 
seen to have soared above the ordinary limits of hu- 
manity ; and whose story, while it instructs and warms, 
should teach us also to spurn aw^y those narrow politics, 
and that base depravity,- which have fixed shackles 
upon our own contracted wisdom and feeble virtue. 
Such was my design ; the first draught of which was 
nearly finished, and materials collected in large abun** 
dance for the whole. But various accidents firom time 
to time obstructed the progress of it ; and I have now 
neither leisure nor inclination to complete it* Yet as 
I had gone through the most difficult and irksome, as 
well as the most useful part likewise of the whole per- 
formance, I was not willing entirely to suppress it. For 
I flatter myself that the public will owe me some ac- 
knowledgement if this translation should prove the 
means of spreading into many hands a treasure of in* 
estimable value, which the roughness and inelegwce, 
and numerous difficulties that occur, both in the lan- 
guage, and construction, and sense of the original, have 
hitherto confined to a few. If this, indeed, should be 
the event, I neither shall regret the labour which the 
one part of the work has cost me, nor grieve for the dis- 
appointment in the other ; but shall think my pains 
well rewarded in having thus been able to bring into the 
open light a merit which had long languished in ob- 
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scnrity; and to substitute, in the place, perhaps, of 
studies either trifling or pernicious, the knowledge of 
an author whose writings, though broken and imperfect^ 
not only contain the fullest lessons of civil prudence, 
but also every where abound with strong inciteoients to 
the practice of all those social virtues which endear men 
to themselves, and render them useful citizens to their 
country. 
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CHAPTER I. 

We showed, in the preceding book^ what were 
the causes of the second war between the Cartha, 
ginians and Romans, and what the manner in 
which Annibal entered Italy; and recounted also 
the several combats that ensued, to the battle that 
was fought at last near the city of Cannae, upon the 
river Aufidus. We now go on to describe the af- 
feirs of Greece that were transacted during the 
same period, and in the course of the hundred-for- 
tieth Olympiad ; but shall first, in few words, re- 
mind the reader of the things that were mentioned 
by us on the subject of this country in the second 
of our introductory books, and more especially of 
|liat which we there related concerning the fortoiiea 
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and cODdition of the Achsean republic; because 
this state, within the coispiiss of our own times, and 
of those which immediately preceded, has grown 
to a very W[i»ijDg hwight of Sftf^ngth wd great- 
ness. 

Beginning then from Tis^menes, one of the child- 
ren of Orestes, we remarked, that the descendants 
of thaj; priqcf^ reitned itfter Irim in Aclviifei, indii^ct 
succession down to Ogyges. That afterwards, the 
Achaeans changed their government to a democracy, 
which was instituted with great skill and wisdom ; 
and that this establishment was broken by the arts 
of the kings oC ^acedoa, wd the people all dis- 
persed into separate and independent towns and 
villages. We then showed the time and manner in 
which they began agkin to unite together ; and what 
were the cities which associated themselves the 
first into the new confederacy. We also explained 
0t large the measures that were employed, and the 
motk'ee Mtot were us^d, to draw the other cities tQ 
this ttfiion ; and to engage by degrees the whole 
people o# Pelopemiesi^s to embrace the same com* 
l»an app6llfatk>H, th^ 'same laws, m^ the saiue 
single goverameftt. After this general view of the 
desijp, we then related in th^ order, theugh m 
few words, the chief transactions that sucoeeded^ 
to the final overtbi'ow and flight of CieomeBes^ 
king of Lacedaemon. And having thus given « 
sm&fflary aeeount, in the way of an introduction te 
our history, of the events that happened m the 
wofM ta th« titne in whieh Anttgoaiss^ Ptcdenajs 
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and Sdeucus, all died together, we then promised 
to go on to the commencement of our history, and 
to begin with those transactions that were the next 
in orcter to the deathd of those three princes, and to 
the events which we bad last related. 

This period seemed to be, oo many accounts, the 
best that I could choose lor the beginning of my 
work* For first, as the memoirs of Aratus are 
here concluded, that which I shall now relate con** 
cerning the affairs of Greece, may be considered as 
a regular and close continuation of his history. In 
the next place^ the times which now succeed, and 
which fall within the limits of this work, are in 
part the very times in which we ourselves have 
lived, and partly those of our immediate ancestors. 
And from hence it happens that the things which I 
have undertaken to describe, are either those which 
I myself have seen, or such as I have received from 
men that were eye-wknesses of them. For in case 
thad: I had gone back to a more early period, and 
borrowed my accounts from the report of persons 
who tiiesoselves bad only heard them before from 
otbers, as it would scarcely have been possible tiiat 
I should myself be able to discern the true state of 
the things that were then transacted, so neither 
could I - have written any thing concerning them 
with sofficient confidence. Another, and indeed the 
strongest oooCive, by which I was indined to choose 
this aera, was, that, about this time, fortune had 
entirely changed the face of things in all the coun« 
tries of the world at once. For it was now that 
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Philip, the son of Demetrius, before he had arrived 
at perfect age, took possession of the Macedonian 
kingdom ; and that Achaeus, who was Sent to govern 
the country on this side of mount Taurus, assumed 
the rank and power of a sovereign pnnce. At the 
same time it happened that Antiochus, surnamed 
the Great, who was also extremely young, was 
raised to the throne of Syria, in the place of his bro- 
ther Seleucus, who had died not long before ; that 
Ariarathes obtained the sovereignty of Cappadocia ; 
and Ptolemy Philopator that of -'Egypt ; that Ly- 
curgus was elected king of Laceda^mon ; and lastly, 
that Annibal was invested by the Carthaginians 
with the command of their armiesj and the govern- 
ment of the affairs of Spain, as we have before re- 
lated. 

Thus, then, as the supreme dominion had fallen, 
in every state, into tlie hands of new kings and mas- 
ters, it was reasonable to expect that a change so 
general must give birth to new commotions. For 
this naturally happens in such circumstances ; nor 
did it fail now to happen. Thq Carthaginians and 
the Romans were soon engaged in the war which 
we have already in part described. At the same 
time Antiochus and Ptolemy conlfended together 
for the sovereignty of Coele-syria. And Philip also, 
•in conjunction with the Achaeans, turned his arms 
against the Lacedaemonians and iEtolians. The; 
causes of this last war were those which I am now 
going to relate. 

The JEtolians had been long dissatisfied, thait 
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they were forced to live in peace, and at their own 
expense ; accustomed, as they bad always been, to 
subsist upon the plunder of their neighbours, an(} 
slaves by nature to an uncohtroUed and restless 
appetite, which both multiplied their wants, and 
urged them on to rapine, as the only means by 
which they could be gratified ; so that they lived 
the life of wild beasts of prey, invading every thing 
within their reach, and making no distinction be« 
tween friends and enemies. During the life-time, 
however, of Antigonus, their apprehension of the 
Macedonians kept them quiet But no sooner was 
this, prince dead, than, despising the tender age of 
Philip who succeeded, they began earnestly to seek 
for some pretence upon which they might enter Pe- 
loponnesus with an army. For as this province 
had, in former times, been the usual scene of all 
their violence and rapine, so they were persuaded 
t)iat their strength in arms was far superior also to 
that of the Achaeans. While they were revolving 
this project in their minds, chance itself conspired 
, with their design, and supplied the fpllowing means 
to carry it into execution. 

;, A certain young man, named Dorimachus, full 
JOf the fire and eager spirit of his country, a native 
of Trrchonion, and the son of thatNicostratus who, 
in defiance of the laws of nations, attacked the 
Boeotians by surprise, when they were met together 
in their general assembly, was about this time sent 
in the name of the republic to Phigalea, a city of 
Felopona63us, which stood upon the confines of 
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Medsenia^ htiA vrad A&socht^d to the Jfitolinn go^ 
▼€frnment ; to secure, as it was then pretended, the 
city and the neighbourfaig district. Bdt the true 
design of his commission was, that he should care- 
folly attend to all that passed in Pek)ponnesus« 
Zhjring the time of his continuance in this eity^ 
being pressed hy the importunity of some pirates 
who resorted to him, and not able to supply them 
with the means of any lawful plunder, because the 
general peace was still subsisting, which Aiitigonus 
had established throughout all Greece, he at last 
permitted tbetii to steal away the cattle of the Mes- 
senians, who werei at that time the allies and friends 
of his own republic. These men at first confined 
their robberies to the extreme borders of the pro- 
vince, and to the herds of cattle that were found in 
j^asture there. But, in a short time afterwards, 
their insotenee was raised to $*qi gresst n height tint 
litey advanced f^r within Ae country^ and fdroed 
0ielr entrance into the faous^ likei^ise; iMiking 
llieir attsick by nl^t, when the people were isnder 
no suspicion^ or fear of dafiger. The MesseniaeiSi 
incensed by these proceedtegSj deputed 6ome per-* 
SOBS to DorimachuB, to denmtid I'edress. Doritea-r 
thus, who was by no metns wiling to oondemn a 
practi<^ whieh not only ^rkhed the Hien that wet^ 
lieUng uMer his authority, b^t bit)ught gi^t ad-* 
vantage silso to himself, who received a dna prdfmr^ 
fion of all the booty that w as takeni for some litne 
paid no regard to th6s€ remonstratice^. BtA when 
1^ outrages wer^ still continued^ ind ^ de|Mita« 
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tiotis also became moit frequent tta«» befeno, be at 
last declared that he would 90 ia peiBon to Mes* 
aenei and there render publte justice to thome that 
bad any cause of coosptaidC agtiinst the £tolian& 
But when he arrived in tbat eityi and the laen that 
had bem injured appeared Hbefore hiii^ he treated 
some of them with the i^iarpest scorn { oth^s with 
rough disdain and haughtiness; atid some with 
Ihreateningi and reproaches. And even in the 
Tery time oi his conttmitnoe there^ the name band 
of robberS) approaching dose to the nei|^bourhoo4 
of the city, forced their way^ with the help of ladr 
denf, into 9 house thai was called the Farm of Chi'> 
ron; killed all those that opposed theur entraaoe^ 
and, having bound the rest id chains, carried them 
away, together witi^ the cattle and the goods^ 

The epbori of MeSsenoi who before were vei^ 
greatly hicensld, not only by the robberies that had 
beesiij»)miktitted in their country^ but still more also 
by the fweaence of Dorimacbus, being now per* 
euaded thnt the grossest insult had bera added to 
their wrongs^ summoned bite to appear before the 
nifl^stratee^ In tiiis assembly^ it was urged by Sci- 
ton, a man whose probity had placed Mm in high 
eMeem among due citixens, and Mfho was one of the 
t^phori of tile present year, that DorimacbuS should 
not be permitted to ki^ve the city till the plunder 
had been first restored, and the authors likewise of 
lAl the murdera tbat had been committed delivered ' 
up to public punishment The whde assembly 

teemed ready to assent to the justice of this propor 
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isal ; when Dorimachus, rising foil of rage, declar- 
ed, "that they were fools to think that this affront 
was offered to himself alone, and not rather to the 
whole republic of the .^tolians ; that what they had 
now attempted was a thing so monstrous, that they 
could nbt, in reason, but expect that it must soon 
be followed by such heavy vengeance as would be 
felt through all their country." 
• There was, at this time, in Messene, a man of 
base condition, named Babyrtas, who was strongly 
iattached to all the interests of Dorimachus, and 
ivho so perfectly resembled him both in voice and 
features that, if he had at any time been dressed 
iti his cap and habit, he might easily have been mis- 
taken for him ; and this Dorimachus well knew. As 
he continued, therefore, to insult the: assembly with 
the same haughty language, Sciron, being unable to 
restrain his passion, at last cried out, *^Thinke3t 
thou then, Babyrtas, that we shall pay the least re- 
gard either to thee or thy insolent threatenings ?'* 
Dorimachus then was silent ; and, being forced to 
yield to the necessity that pressed him, suffered the 
Messenians to exact full reparation for all their 
wrongs. But he returned back again to iEtoiia so 
deeply wounded by this abuse, that,, without any 
other kind of cause or pretext, he immediately em^ 
ployed all his pains to excite the. war which after* 
wards was made agaidst the Messenians. 

Ariston was, at this time, praetor of the ^tolians» 
But because he was unable, through; some bodily 
iniirmitiesi to support the fatigue of armS; and wns 
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also very nearly allied in blood to Doiimachus and 
.Scopas^ he left chiefly to the care of the last of 
these the whole administration of the government 
Dorimachus would not venture to propose in pui>* 
lie to the iEtolians that war should be declared 
against the Messenians. For as there was no pre- 
text for it that was worthy to be mentioned, it was 
•manifest that all men would consider such proceed- 
ing as the mere effect of his own resentment, on 
account of the affront which he had received from 
-Sciron. Resolving therefore to pursue a different 
•method, he endeavoured secretly to prevail on Sco- 
-pas to approve of liis design, and to concert mea- 
sures with him for attacking the Messenians. He 
represented to him that, by reason of the tender 
age of Philip, who. was now no more than s^venteea 
years old, they were perfectly secure on the side of 
JVlacedon ; that the Lacedaemonians, in their sen- 
timents,, were far from being inclined to favour the 
'Messenians; and that, as the Eleans were bound 
•by friendsbip.aod. alliance to the i^tolians, their en- 
trance into the Messenian territory would, on that 
account, be both safe and easy. He set also before 
his view, what was likely indeed to be of the greatest 
vf eight in the mind of an iEtolian, the rich and va- 
luable booty which they could scarcely fail to ac- 
quire from this invasion; since the country was 
wholly unprepared :to receive an enemy, and was 
also the only part of Peloponnesus that had re- 
mained unpillaged during tlie time of the Cleomenic 
war, He added likewise, that such an expeditioq 
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would raise them high in the esteem bM favour <tf 
the JEtdiitLm ; that, if the Acheeatis sbotild Attempt 
to oppose their passag6^ through their territory, 
fbey could hate no reason to complain if forcie 
ahouk) be repelled by force ; and if, On the other 
hand, they remained inactive, there woold then be 
not bing that couM obstruct their prOgresd ; and^ ift 
the last place, that even t^ith regard to thd M^set- 
nians, some pretence might be also found for tak^ 
Sng arms against them^ since they had long ago em«- 
braced such measures as were repugnant to the ia« 
terests of the .^tolian governmeoit, when they en^- 
gaged themselves by treaty to aMft the Mficedo*- 
Hitos and Ach^anig^. 

These arguments tod motives^ wiili others of that 
iiame kind and purpose, made so deep and forcible 
an impression on the minds of Scofai^ and faia 
iilends^ that, not waiting to donsult the general at^ 
iembly of the ^olians, not comnMifiicating ^bck 
intentions to tlie apocleti^ or paying the kaat te- 
^rd to any other of the forms whida their govern^ 
meht, upon such occasions, required td be dbmrr^ 
ed^ following only the dictates of an impetuoiia paeM* 
ti(mi and guided by their own private judgement^ 
they resolved to ftiake war at once upob the MeM»- 
niftds, the Epifots, Acbfi^ans^ Acarnamftm, and die 
Macedonians^ They immedtatdy sent out dome 
f)imte^ upon the sea, wlio foreed « vessel which 
they met near the iisland Cythem, and which be-> 
longed to the king of Ma<9^n, to return back with 
them to JEtolia^ and there exposed to sale the Mp, 
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the piisengef s, and all the crew. After this ex^ 
ploit they equipped some CepbaUeman barks, and, 
siulk^ viotig the shore of £|)irus^ {nllaged all the 
coast Tbej attempted also to take Thyreum, n 
toirn of Acamania^ by surprise. And having 
at the sttnle tinie^ sent adme troops, throo^ pti* 
Tate i'oads, into Peloponnesus, they made them«' 
selves milsters of a fortress called Clarium, whicb 
stood in the very iiii(klie of tbe Megalopolitan 
territory. In this place, they exposed theur pluo* 
der to {Public sale ; designing also to use the for^ 
tress as tbehr citadd, from whence they mi^ 
aoake iiicarsioi» into all the neighbouring couii* 
U^. But within some days afterwards it was at-^ 
tatked and stormed by Timoxenus, the praetor of 
tim Achseans, asMSted by Taurion, the Macedonian 
general, who was left by Antigoous in Peloponne^ 
suB^ to watch over the interests of the kings of Ma* 
4^on in that country^ For though Antigonus was 
posseiftsed of Corinth, which was yielded to him in 
^ beginning of tbe Cteomenic war, yet afterwards, 
when he bad taken Orehomenus by storm, instead 
ef restpting if again to the Achsg^ms, he chose to re*^ 
tain that town likewise as bis own ; being willing 
lis I suppose^ not dnly to be master of the entrance 
into Peloponnesus, but to be sible also to controul 
the inland parts of the province as occasion shpuld 
require. With tliis design he liad placed a garri- 
son in Orehomenus, and supplied it with all the ne« 
cessary stores for war. 
, Dorimachus and Scopas, having waited till tlie 
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time was come in which Timoxenus, the praetor of 
the AchseanSy was just ready to resign his oiHce, 
and when Aratus, who was appointed praetor of 
the following year, had not yet entered upon the 
duties of his post^ assembled all the iEtolians . to- 
gether at Rhium ; and having provided the tran- 
sports that were necessary, and equipped also the 
vessels of the Cephallenians, they embarked their 
forces^ and passing over into Peloponnesus, began 
their march, towards Messenia, through the terri- 
tory of the Patraeans, the Phaj-aeans, and Trita^- 
ans; pretending still as thqy advanced, that they 
had no design to commit hostilities against any of 
the Achaean states. But the troops, unable to re-* 
strain their natural appetite, plundered and de- 
stroyed every thing within their reach. And when 
they arrived at last near Phigajea, they from 
thence fell suddenly, and without reserve, upon 
the lands of the Messenians ; unmoved by the 
alliance which had so long subsisted between 
this people and their own republic, and regardless 
also of all the common rights of men. For so 
strong was their rapaciousness, that every other 
consideration was forced to fall before it. They 
wasted the country therefore at their leisure, and 
found no resistance ; for the Messenians dared not 
to appear in arms against them. 
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CHAP. II. 

It was now the time, in which the Achaeans usually 
held a general council of tlie states, according ta 
their laws. As soon therefore as tliey were assem- 
bled together at ^giurn, the Patraeans and Pha- 
raeans recounted all the wrongs and violence which 
they had received from the iEtolians as they pass- 
ed through their territories. There were present 
also some deputies from the Messenians, who im- 
plored the assistance of the republic against an 
enemy that had thus attacked them in contempt of 
the most sacred treaties. The injuries which the 
former had sustained, did not fail to excite a pro- 
per indignation in the whole assembly, as the suf- 
ferings of the latter raised their pity. But that 
which appeared most insolent and monstrous, was, 
that the iEtolians, in violation of the treaties 
which even then subsisted between the two repub- 
lics, had dared to take their passage through 
Achaia with an army, without any leave obtained; 
without dei^ing even in any manner to excuse or 
justify the action. Incensed therefore by all these 
circumstances, they resolved, that some assistance 
should be sent to the Messenians r that the praetor 
should assemble the Achseans together in arms : 
Qiid that the measures which should afterwards be 
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in their minds. Nor is it in^ those things atone. 
Which are diflferent from each other, that nrjeii are 
sieen to' possess abilitfes very proper for the onCj 
and ill-adapted to the other; but eren in those of 
similar kind, the same mari shall in some discover 
great wisdom and discernment, and be found to 
-want the talents that are requisite for others ; on 
some occasions shall be brave and-enterprising, but 
told and cowardly upon others. These things are 
not paradoxes: but, on the contrary, are known 
to happen every day; and are clearly understood 
by those, who view the affairs of men with due at* 
leiition. There are some, who, in following the 
diversions of the field, encounter boldly with the 
fiercest beast, but basely lose all spirit, when tbey^ 
stand against' an enemy in arms« Some i^ain iti 
battle, acquit themselves with vigour and dexte^ 
jrity, in the way of 'single combat: but when they 
^re foriried together into ranks with others,- they 
are found to possess neither force nor courage; 
The shock of the Thessalian cavalry, advancing in 
tl^se order to the charge, is such as can scarcely. 
%^ sui^ained. Yet these same troops, as often as 
th^ ette^ forced to break their ranks, .and eas^ge 
msin \«^ith man as place and circumstances may 
require,' lose all their spirit and ac^vity. .The 
^^toliaos are in both respects just contrary to 
these. The Cretans have a.t all times shown^ no 
tmall dexterity and skill, both upoa land and sea, 
Ih foitnidg ambusca^ ; in pursuing all the little 
•iffta of robbery and piBage ; in ccmcerting an attack 
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by night ; and, in a word/ in all things that af e 
conducted by surprise/ and in separate parties. 
But when they are drawn up in battle> and con- 
strained to face the enemy in a set engagement, 
their hearts shrink back at once at the sight of dan- 
ger. The Achaeans, on the contrary, and the Ma- 
cedonian troops, are serviceable only in regular 
and stated combats. But these examples are 
sufficient for my present purpose, and may serve 
as a caution to the reader not to call in question 
my veracity or judgement, if at any time I should 
be found hereafter, ascribing to the same men op* 
posite qualities, even in things of a like nature and 
resemblance. 

' When the Achfeans, in obedience to the decree 
that had been made, were all met in arms at Me- 
galopolis, for from thence we began this last di- 
gression, the Messenian deputies appeared agaia 
before the assembly, and conjured them to revei^« 
the wrongs which they had sustained. They de- 
sired likewise, and with no sfnall earnestness, that 
they might be received into the general alliance, 
and be enrolled among the other states. But the 
:chiefs of the Achaeans refused to yield to this re- 
quest : declaring, that they had no powerto admit 
any new confederates, without the consent of Phi« 
lip, and the rest of the allies. For that joint con* 
federacy.was still subsisting, which had been so* 
lemnly made and ratified in the time of the Cleo- 
menic war, between the Achseaas, and Epirots, the 
Phocaeans, Macedonians, Boeotians, Acamanians, 

. VOL. Hi.. C 
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i(p^ Thespians* Tk^y.eogaged, ho^wever;^ to assist 
^m ivith tb^ir force^^ qn conditioa that t\xQB^ 
Me35i^nw)«> ^bo then were present, would leave 
^^iy sow as hostages in Lacedaeaion; that no 
p^a^e^ ipiglit 1>9 concluded with the iEtoUaq$, 
ivitbout the knowledge and consent of th^ Acha^- 
fW. The Lacedasmopians, whp had aUo raigecl 
some, forces, as being included in the gei^ral cou* 
£i^eracy, advanced as far as to thq borders pf 
t))e Megalopolitan. territory, and there encan^p^d; 
designing rather to expect the ev^nt, and ob^rv^ 
the motions of the rest that were in arms, tbao to 
disiChATge their office as allies. 

AratuSy having thus far accomplished bis de^igQSf 
in favour of the Messenians, sent some messengers 
to. the iEtolians, to inform tbe;m of the decree that 
had . been made, and to command them instwtly 
to leave the Messitoian territory, and not to enter 
Acbaia, on pain of being opposed as ei^^mies. 
When Scopas and Dorimachus had received the 
message, and beard likewise tbattbe Acbi^ans were 
already met leather in arms, they judged that, in 
the {^resent circumstances, it would be far mo^ 
prudent to yield obedience to this order. Having 
tbo'eliaure dispatched some couriers to Cyllene, wd 
toAristOQ the iEtolian praetor, requesting him to 
order all the transports that were then^upoa tbo^^ 
coast to sail away ki haste, to the Island PhliaSy in 
tivo days, afterwards they b^an their march, cal^^ 
rying. with them all tibe booty, and cUrected tlieir 
route towards Elea. Foe > tiB«. iEtolians bad l^een 
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always careful to preserve a close alHdnc^ t^th thte 
Efeans; that through their means they might ob-^ 
tain a secure and easy passage into Peloponnestte, 
as often as they were indined to itivadc that pro- 
vince. <Aratus, having remained two days at Me- 
galopolis, and suflTering himself too easily to be per* 
suaded, that the iEtolians had in earnest resolved 
fo leave the countVy^ dismissed the Lacedaemoni-i 
arts, and' the greater part of the Achaans alSo, t6 
their respective cities : and keeping only three thou- 
siand foot, and three hundred horse, together with 
the forces that were under the command of Tauri- 
dn, he began his march towards Patrae, with design 
to fbllow the -Etolians at a moderate distance, du- 
ring their retreat When Dorimachus was inform- 
ed that Aratus was mardiing close behind, and at- 
tending to his motions, being partly appi-ehensive, 
that the Achteahs might fall upon him when' h^ 
was just ready to embark, and take advantage of 
the disorder wiiich would then be spread among 
the trd6pS, and partly desirous also^to'dBtalh some 
ftiir bccaslbn to excite a war, he ^ftvi b^dejfs iliat 
the plunder should immediately be conveyed ^der 
a'sufficient gtiard to Rhium, as if he had desired 
t^ embark from thence; ahd himself tit iffrst ftfl-^ 
lowed with all the forces, to support Ihfe cdnvoyi 
Bert af<?er some time, He suddenly turned aboiit, arid 
cBrectfed his mfl[rtfh back again^ towards Olymjiia: 
Artd being ihfortoed thai Tiiurion ai>d AratiiS; vnth 
t^ *foi*ces Jiist ridw mentioned", were at -tb^s linxe' in 
tl)fenelgllboflif**>ddo#Glito^ arid^5ud^1gtilsb,%at 

c2 
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it would be scarcely possible to embark bis troops 
at Rbium without the hazard of a battle, he re- 
solved to meet and engage tlie Achseans, while their 
forces not only were so inconsiderable in their 
numbers, but were void of all . apprehension like- 
wise of any such attempt. For he had considered 
with himself, that in case he should be able to de- 
feat and.dbperse these troops, he might then waste 
the counti7 at his leisure, and embark in full se- 
curity, before Aratus could take the measures 
that were necessary for assembling the Achaeans 
again together : .or on the other hand^ if this ma- 
gistrate should be struck with terror, and refuse to 
venture on a battle, that his retreat would then be 
both safe and easy, and might be made also at the 
time which himself should judge to be the .most 
convenient. With these sentiinents, he continued 
his march forwards, and incamped near Methydri- 
um, in the Megalopoliten territory. 

The Achcean generals, when they received the 
news that the iEtolians were advancing fast towards 
tb^ii, showed in all their conduct so entire a want 
of skill and judgement, that no folly ever could ex- 
f^d it. Leaving tlie neighbourhood of Clitor, they 
went and incamped near Caphyae. And when the 
iEtolians, marching from Methydrium, had passed 
just beyond Orchomenus, they led out their forces, 
and ranged them in order of battle in the plain of 
Caphyse, having in their front the river which ran 
through the plain. Before the river, tliere were 
many trenches also of considerable depth, and not 
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easy to be passed. The iEtolians, whcri Ihey had 
viewed these obstacles which lay between them and 
the enemy, and saw likewise that the Ach«ans 
showed no small alacrity and impatience to engage^ 
not daring to attack them in their post, as they had 
at first designed, marched away in close order to- 
wards the hills ; designing to retreat to OBgyrtus; 
and thinking it sulBicient, if they could now be able 
to retire, without being forced to risk a battle. The 
formnost of their troops were already arrived upon 
the eminences, and the cavalry also, which closed 
the rear of all the army as they marched through 
the plain, had almost gained the hill called ProJHis, 
when Aratus sent away his cavalry and light^armed 
forces under the conduct of Epistratus, with orders^ 
that they should attack the rear, and endeavour 
to draw the enemy into action. But if this gene* 
ral had resolved to venture on a battle, instead of 
falling upon the rear of the iElolians, when the 
whole army had already passed the plain, he 
rather should have charged the foremost of their 
troops, as soon as they began to enter it. For 
then, as the action would have pajssed upon a flat 
and level ground, the iEtolians must have laboured 
under many difficulties, on account both of their 
arms, and of the disposition also of their troops: 
while the Achaeans, on the contrary, who M^re 
armed, and ranged in battle, after a different man- 
ner, mi^t have exerted all the force that was pe- 
culiar to them, and have fought with manifest ad- 
vantage. But noW; faavii^g first neglected both the 
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plaeoiramL'tUne ^f action tiiiat were most ^uitaUe^ 
an4(t>r0p0rifor tbfU9i^?es, they resolved to b^iiv 
thbifigfat^i when both vrere favQiurable to the eaemy. 
The bsBe itfa^sefore of the brittle was siich as ipigh^t 
be^iirell'^iBxpected to result frpm so absurd acQa*^ 
diicti As 300P as the light-armed forc^ bpd bcr: 
giin to^ ^kirmisb with the rear, the JEtoHaq caYalry> 
keeping still their raaks^ pushed on their way to* 
wards the hill tiiat was before them, in ordf^r Ip. 
join their infantry. Aratus not discerning the true 
indention of this sudden haste, nor considering what 
it 'was that was likely now to Ibllow, but being per- 
suaded that these troops already fled before him«L 
sent away some of his heavy infieintryi to support 
the light-arn)ed forces : and then ^urniog all the: 
army upon one of 4be wiQgs> be advanced with tbQ 
greatest speed towards the eiieipy* The iEtoliaii 
cavalry, baying gained the extreeaity of the pAaiq,, 
tdok their pofkt dose upon the fopt of thei bills, an^ 
drew tPgether the in&ntry m both side^ round 
thf«n ; recallftug afea tbo^ that were upm tbek 
march, who. ran baci with great alaerity to tbek 
assistance. And when their numbers were su^flici? 
^nt. for the <^mhat, they advanced with fury, an4 
in the dosest order, against th^ foremPSit ranks of 
Achfean cavalry, and ligbt*armed troQps« Tiff aor 
tion was £or ^ome time warm and obstinate. Rul 
as the JGtolians were superior in tlieir numbers^ and 
ks4 b^^A ^h^ attack from higher ground t^ 
Acha&ana were at last compeUed to> j9yK The 
heavy forces, that had t^ sf ot to.,9U|)pof t tbes9 
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troops, and who now arrived, ki 'the same' loose . 
and lyroken order in which they had marched, he* 
ing in pi^rt unable to discern the troth of what had 
happened, and partly because they were pi*esded by 
those that were retreatbg, were themselves also 
forced to turn their batks, and accompany the 
others in their fli^t And from hence it happened^ 
that though five hundred only of the Acba^ans were 
at first defeated in the action, yet those that now 
fled together wei'e above two thousand. The JEto* 
lians seized the advantages and pursued the enemy 
with the greatest ardour, and with loud ^hOot^ and 
cries. The Achseans, imagining that the main bo- 
dy of their infantry still kept the advantageous 
ground in which they had left them in the begmtring 
of the actibh, at first retired towards that {^ac6 ; 
so that their ffight for some time appeared ttf bd iM 
dishonourable means of safety. But whfen they 
salt th4t thes^ troops also, having left thfeir pcHsti 
were advancing fast towards them, but ih a long 
arid broken tmitf ; one part immediately fled dif« 
feremCw&ys towards the h^ighbourihg dti^S; ivKilti 
the rest, disordered arid (x:mfti^, fell against thii 
very i&fainfry as^^ they approached,- efnd spread stich 
consternation among all the troops, that the rout 
then became complete, Without afny efforts of the 
enemy. The cities, as we have said, afforded to 
many of them a secure retreat ; especially Orcho- 
menus and'Caphyse, which were near. Without 
this advantage, the whole army would have been 
in the utmost danger Of being all shamtefully destioy- 
ed upon the place. 
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Such was the end of the battle that was fought 
near Caphyae. The Megalopolitans, who had call- 
ed together all their forces by sound of trumpet,- 
as soon as they heard that the ^tolians were en-^ 
camped near Methydrium, arrived in the plain, on 
the very day following the action. But instead of 
finding their friends alive, and joining their forces 
with them against the enemy, they had now nothing 
left, but to pay the last solemn duties to their bo* 
dies. Having collected together therefore the rei» 
mains of these unhappy men, they buried them in 
the« plain, with all due honours. 
. The iEtolians, when they- bad thus beyond all 
expectation gfiined the victory by their cavalry alone 
and light-armed forces, continued tl^r route through 
the very middle of Peloponnesus. And having, in 
their march, > attempted to take by storm the city 
of Pellene, and plundered likewise all tlm Sicyoniaa 
t^ritory, they at last retired along the way of the 
Isthmus: 

. Such were the transactions, which afforded both 
^thie cause and the pretext also of that which wi^ 
4:aUed the Social war : and the beginning of it may 
be fixed from thatdecree, which was made soon 
.afterwards at Corinth, upon the motion and ad- 
vice of Philip, in a graeral assembly of the allies, 
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CHAP. III. 

When the Achaeane, within a shorjt time after 
the late action, were met together to hold the u&ual 
council of the states, all the people in general, and 
every. one apart, seemed greatly inqensed agaipst 
Aratus ; whose conduct was considered as the on* 
ly cause of the misfortune that had liappened to 
them. Those, therefore, who led the faction that 
opposed the interests of this praetor, seized the oc- 
casion, to inflame the multitude, still more ageanst 
Hm ; and. charged him with such heads of accusa- 
tion, as were . indeed too clear to be refuted. I^or 
first, it was a manifest o£fence, that, before his 
.own administratimi was begun, and while the su*; 
preme command was vested in another, he had ibr^ 
wardly engaged in such kind of ^enterprises, in 
which, as himself well knew, he hadJbefore so ofiea 
failed. A second, and a greater fault, was thajt he 
had seat the Achaeans back ageun to their respec- 
tive cities, while the ^tolians still remained in the 
yery heart of Pelopopnesus : tbough^ it was clear 
from every thing . that had been transacted, that 
Dorimachus and Scopas had resdved to employ 
their, utmost power, to create disorders, and ex^ 
xite a war. They reproached him, likewise, . with 
having ventured on a battle, when be was pressed 
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by t)o necessity, and with forces tbat were so iqcoih 
siderabfe in their numbers : when on the contrary, 
he might have retired with safety to the neighbour- 
ing cities ; and, when he bad first drawn again 
together the troops that were dismissed, might 
have marched to engage the enemy, if it should 
then have befen judged expedient. In the last 
place, it was urged against him,, as a fitult whichh 
merited not the least indulgence, that when he had? 
resolved to risk a general battle, he showed so 
entire a want of skill and judgement in the conduct 
of it: and that, instead of taking advantage of the 
plain, and making a proper use of his heavy irtfan- 
try, he on the contrary began the combat at th6 
very foot of the hills, and with his light- armed 
forces only; though these were circumstances, wWcb 
of all others, were the most commodious for the ene- 
my, and the best adapted to their arms and dispo^ 
sition. 

Bpt notwithstanding all the weight and hnpclrf ance 
of the charge, when Araftus stood tfp to speak, and 
reminded the people of the many former services, 
wiiiich his country had received from his adminis- 
tration ; when be began to answer to the fitcts of 
which he was acctised; affirming^ that he waS 
not the cause of the defeat ; and conjuring them td 
excose any omissions or mistakes, which had per- 
haps escaped him during the time of tfte action ; 
and in general to survey things, not with sharpness 
mtd severity, but -wikh candour and indu!^en<5e ; 
Ae w!»le assembly made* at once a gpneroas effort ' 
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in Im fiurour, and, by a sudden change of senti-r 
meolis, turned all their indignad(Ui upon the lead^ 
ers 4Qf ibe faction that had formed the charga 
against hitn, and submitted to his sole advice and 
conduct the measures that were afterwards to be 
pursued. 

These* things all b^>ng to the hondred*thiit5^» 
nkith Olympiad* We now go on to the transact 
tions of that whiph followed. 

In this assembly, the Achseans resolved, diat 
some deputies shodd be sent without delay to the 
JBj>irots, fioeotiansy PhopsBans, Acamaniimsi and 
to Philip : to inform them ^of the manner in which 
the JStolians bad twice entered Acbaia with an 
army, in direct breach of treaties ; to demand the 
succours^ whidi, by the terms of the alliance, they 
were severally engaged to furnish ; and to desire^ 
that the Messeniana also might be adniitted into 
the confederacy. They ordered, likewise, that the 
praetor should draw togetfier an army of five thoa^ 
sand foot,, and five hundred liorse, and march br 
the .assistance of tb^ Messenians, in cas^ that 
their .country should be again invaded : and that 
he sbouid also regulate, with the Lacedeemoakoia 
and . Messeixians, the Qumbep of the troops, bodi 
infitntry and. cavalry, which they should severally 
be .obliged to furnish) for the common service* 
With such &*Qimesi^ did the Ach$eans support ^ii? 
loss : and resolved on no account to abai;id(Hi the. 
MesseniauSy or relinquish, their first design. The 
deputies made haste to dischcirge their comipissioii 
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to the several states. The praetor .levied troops 
among the Achasans, agreeably to the decree. And 
the Lacedaemonians and Messenians consented 
each to raise two thousand 'and five hundred fc»t, 
and two hundred and fifty horse. Thus the whole 
army was to consist of ten thousand foot, and a 
thousand horse. 

The jEtoIians on the other hand, as soon afi 
they were assembled in their general council, 
formed the project of entering into a treaty of 
peace with the Lacedaemonians, the Messenians, 
and the rest of the allies ; designing, by this wick-, 
ed and pernicious measure, to separate them frooi 
the Acbaeans. At the san^e time they also made 
the following decree. " That they would remain 
in peace with the Achaeans, on condition that they 
would depart from tbeir alliance with the Messe* 
nisms ; and, if this should be refused, that they 
would immediately declare war against them." A 
proceeding* sorely the' most absurd, that can be 
well conceived. To be at the san^ time the allies 
both of the Messenians and Achaeans, and yet to 
tbreaJten the Achaeans with a war, in case that they 
I'eceived the Messenians into tbeir alliance, and 
on the other hand, to engage that they would re* 
main in friendship with them, if they would regard 
that p^ple as their enemies. But from hence it 
happened, that, by thus forming projects that were 
in the highest degree both senseless and itfipracti- 
cable, they left to their injustice not the least colour 
or support from reason. 
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As soon as the Epirots and king Philip had 
received the deputation from the Achaeans, they 
readily consented, that the Messenians should be 
admitted into the confederacy. But with regard 
to the iEtoliuns, though at first indeed tiiey were 
filled with some resentment on account of the lat6 
transactions, yet, because such proceedings w^re 
perfectly consistent with the manners and habitual 
practice of this people, as their surprise from what 
had happened was of short continuance, so their 
indignation also soon subsided, and they resolved 
tbisft they would still remain in peace. So much 
more easily are men dbposed to par(k)n a long 
and continued course of wickedness and violence, 
than any new and unexpected instance (^injustice. 
For it was. now gi*own to be the common custom 
of the JLtolians, to pillage continually all the parts 
of.Greecej and to make war upon every state, 
without any previous declaration of it.. Not 
would they at any time submit to ofier the least 
excuse or vindication of their oondud: ; but even 
laughed at those, who demanded from them any 
reasonable account, either of their past trai\sac« 

, tions, or of their future projects and designs. Tto 
Lacedaemonians, who so lately had received theic 
liberty from the generous efforts of the Achaeana 
and Antigonus, ond who ought to have been re-- 
strained by that consideration, from pursuing any 
measures that were repugnant to the interests of 
the Macedonians and of Philip, sent now in pri-. 
vate to the yEtolians, and concluded with them a 

' secret treaty of friendship and alliance. 
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•While the Achsrans w?erfe employe* m drawin 
toother' their forces, and in regulating all things 
that related to the succours which the LacedBMBO- 
Biatis and Messenians had engaged to furnish, 
ScerdUaidas and Demetrius of Pharos, departing 
from lUyria with a fleet of ninety frigates, sailed 
beyond Lissds, in direct violation of the treaty 
^hicb had been concluded with* the Romans; 
They first steered their course together lo PyUis, 
aod endeavoured to take the city fey storm, btit 
tirere repulsed in the attempt. Demetrius then 
took with him fifty of the vessels ; and sailing 
lound the Cyclade islands, he plundered some of 
them^ and exacted large sums of money from 
the rest : %vhi]e Scerdilaidas, with the forty frigates 
that were left, directing hid course back again to-* 
wards lUyria, cast anchor at Naupactiis ; trusting 
to the friendship of Amynas, kiRgoftbe^Athartia-' 
nians, to whom he was aHied in blood. \ And 
havbg,^ through the mterviention of^ Agdaiii^^ gobrt- 
eluded a treaty also wi^ the jEtoliand, heer^ged^ 
to joia hb forces with them against th& Achoefmsr, 
on condition that he lirhould receive an equal shar^' 
ei all the booty. Dorima^chus, Scopas, and Age- 
laus, consented to the terms that were proposed i^ 
and having about the same time codceiv^d ' sooio 
hopes of ^inkig the city of Cyna&tha by sarpHise, 
Aey drew together all the JEtolian forces,^ aild be- 
ing joined also by the lUyrians, began theirtnarcii^ 
towards Achaia. 

In the mean time Ariston, the praetoar ttf the 
JSBtolians, remained quiet at home ; and as if h6 
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had been ignorant of all that was transacted, de-^ 
clared aloud/ that they had no design to make war 
against the Achseans, but that the peace atiU sob^ 
sUted between the two republics ; acting, in this re- 
spect, a most weak and childish part. For what 
can be more vain or senseless, than to hope to con- 
ceal the truth under the disguise of words, when it 
is shown in the fullest light by the evidence of facts? 
Dorimachus, passing tlirough the Achaean teni* 
tory, appeared suddenly before Cyuffitba. Tbs« 
city, which was situated in Arcadia, had, for a 
long time been distracted by intestine tumults; 
which were carcied to so great excess that many of 
the citizens lost their lives in those disorders, and 
many were driven into banishment. They seized 
in turn upon the fortunes of each other, and made 
new divisions of their lands. At last the faction 
tliat had embraced the interests of the Achteans, 
having prevailed against the rest of the intbabitants, 
kept entire possession of the city, and. received 
soiiie troopis for their defence, together with a go- 
yeroor < also^ from Achaia. While things were in 
tt»s ^ondbion; and not long before the arrival of the 
JExoHik^iBj those that had been forced to fly sent a 
deputation to the rest who remained masters of the 
cit^i req4ie&ting them to consent to terms of recon- 
ciliation with > them, and to. suffer them to return. 
The citizens^ moved by their entreaties, sent some 
deputies to- the Adisean states, tliat the agreement 
might be nmde with the knowledge and consent'of 
tj^at r^p^Wics The Achaeaims readily approved of 
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(be design ; being persuaded that they should thus 
be able to retain both parties in their interests for 
the time to come. For as the inhabitants that were 
masters of the city, were already in all points de- 
voted to them, so those likewise, who were now to 
be restored, could scarcely fail of being always sen- 
sible that they were indebted to the Achseans for 
tlieir safety and return. The Cynastheans, there- 
fere, dismissed the garrison and governor from the 
city, and brought back the exiles, who were in num- 
ber about three hundred ; having first exacted such 
assurances of their fidelity as are esteemed the 
strongest and most sacred among mankind. Butiio 
sooner were tliese men admitted than, without even 
waiting till some pretext oir occasion sliould arise, 
from whence they might renew the past contentions, 
they at once engaged in the black design of betray- 
ing their benefactors and their country. I am 
euen inclined to think that, in the very mooieot 
when they touched the sacred victims, and asade a 
.mutual exchange of oaths and solemn, profnises, 
4bey were then revolving in their minds that impious 
project by \fbich they had resolved so soon to in- 
i^lt the gpd^, and abuse the confidence of their' 
.fellow-citizens. For scarcely had they regained 
tbeir former state, and were again associated in the 
. government, when tliey concerted measures . with 
^e i£tolians for delivering the place into their 
bailds; nor scr^ipled to involve in ooe common 
ruin both thos^ to whom themselves were just be- 
fore, indebted for their safety, apd that very city 
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al&o in 'Vrb96e»kpTthey faisul been nourished. Tbik 
treason wi&s c^atrwed aad carried «to execution ib 
the fi9itt0wlng manner. ^ 

" Among the exiles, there were some that were: of 
the number of those magistrates who were called 
polemarchs; whose ^officejt was to shut the gates 
of the city ; to keep the keys in their oivn cuslXKiy 
till thoy^ ware again set open, aiid to guard the en-* 
iraace also of the gates by day. The i£toli«ii^ 
had prepared their ladders, and sto0d in' readiness 
t0 begin the attack. And when these polomardbs; 
having killed all those that were stationed with 
them upon the giiard, had thrown the gate open to 
receive them, one part ^tered that way into the 
city, while the rest, with the assistance of ^heir ladk 
4er8> gained possession of the walls. The inha^ 
^itants were all seized with consteroaAiony and 
knew not to what measures they should have re- 
course. . For las it was not possible to fix tbemr 
^dves in a body to the gale, becituse the danger 
tbrefktc^d equally from the walls; so neither were 
they able, on the other hand, to emptoy their efforts 
against those, that were ei3^|tedng along the walls^ 
while the rest advanced with no less ardour through 
the gate. The i£tolians> th^efore, were in a short 
time masters of the place; But amidst all the vio* 
Iciice imd disorder that ensi^, they performed one 
act of great and exemplary justice. . For the trai- 
tors, by whose assbtence they bad been received 
into tiie city, were the first marked out for skugh- 
ler^ and their gOods first pigged. The rest of the 
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inhkbitmts ^re foreed ^fefwurdl to tmdei^ tiKi 
sam^ cmel tT(^$fymtkL Tb» Mtdma ihtfa epif^ad 
!tbemselves tlirough all the hcHis^d) teld penetrated 
even to the foumlations i^f tbetn hi search ef p\\iik- 
del' ; destroying cdso ifiifiiiy ^ the eitkeiM in tottUi<e, 
whom they stispected to haVe Mnceated sliiy p^itv 
tiod of their tii^eatth or valuable goods. 

Having thu^ fully satkted all their ortrelty^ they 
left a g^rison in the placCj and directed their mareh 
towardi^ LUsbL Add when they arrived at the 
Cample of jyhtitBLi whkh stood between CKlor and 
Cytiadtha^ 4bd tvas esteemed inviolable amOtig the 
Greeks, they begta to ferce away the sacred cattle, 
aAd to ftillage every thing that was ivithih tiidf 
reachi But the Lussiates, having wisely odered t6 
thein a part of the sacred furniture, restraii^ed their 
imj^ioci^s purpose^ Imd engaged them to desist from 
any greater violettee^ They eontimied th^ route^ 
thei'drore, abd eame i^ eiiciiDq)ed befere Cliior* 
lb tite miean wMIe Ai*atttt, bavitig sent to Philip to 
^idt soBde a£lsistat)eej iliade hasi?e to draw toge^* 
ther all the Achman ^ees; and demanded also 
frotn t)i6 Ladedietnoaianifr md Messenians the 
troops \vhieh they had seveMdly Ortgagid to futtiisb. 
. The JStolians, when tiiey had first in Vm^ en- 
deavoured to pirevaii on the Clitoriahs to jeift ^ir 
par ty^ and r^ounce the allSaiice of the Aeh^hs^ 
ikiade theii* approaches agiaitist the town, and at^ 
tempted to scale the walls. But the ibhabitaots 
ikUyitileuBed l^ir ground with so much bravery md 
Atinnese iiA% they MOti were fefced to abandon the 
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desi jo, and retreated back again towards Cynstha ; 
plundering the coantry as they went^ and carrying 
with them also the sacred cattle whidi tiiey before 
bad left untoudied* They at first deigned to 
leave Cynsetha to the Eleans ; and when tUs peo* 
pie refused the offer, they resolved that they would 
keep it in thdr own possession, and appointed Ed'*' 
ripkles to be the governor. But, in a short time 
afterwards, being alarmed by the report that some 
troops were just rea4|f to arrive from Macedon, 
they set fire to theT city 0^ them retired, and direct* 
ed their raai*ch towards Rhium ; designing to em«- 
baric their forces tliere, and to return back again 
to i£tolia. 

llie Macedonian general Tauiion, being inform^ 
ed of all the motions of the iEtoUans, and of tiie 
ontrages which they had oommitted at Cyn»tha, 
and hearing also that Demetrkis of Pharos bad 
now brought b,adc liis fleet from fltst Gydade is* 
laiKfe to the port of Gencbres^^ sent «)me messen^ 
gers to that prince, inviting him to join the Aebsi^ 
ams ; to transport his vessels across the Istiimus ; 
and to foil' upon the iEtolians in their return* Df* 
m^trius, who had gamed a very rich booty in hit 
expedition; tiiough h^ waiR forced at last to fiy witb 
Mrae dii^race befcvethe Rhodians, wbo had fent 
mit a fleet against hkn^ consented readily to liw 
proposal, on condition that Taurion should defi^ay 
the charge of transporting the vessels avet But 
when he had passed the isthmus, iie foandtfaat the 
^olians had complcled theur return two da^ bt^ 

1x2 
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fore. Having pttlaged; therefore, some few places 
that. stood moit exposed along their coast, he then 
i5teered;his course back to Corinth. . . 
' The Labedfleinonians perfidiously s^ithfa^ *the 
succocurs, which, by the. stated regulation, tbey 
'jinrere bound to; furnish, and sent only sonne incon- 
sidenable troops c^horse^ mth a small body of in- 
fantry, Jhat. thus they migbt appear. noC .i^hoUy to 
have lighted their edgagetnents. Aratus also, 
with the .Achaean forces, dismayed rather, upon 
tifus dc6asion, the caution of a politician^ tbaii the 
courage of a general. For so ^ entirely was, his 
mind possessed with the remembrance of the late 
defeat, that he remained still quiet, and attempted 
nothing. Scopas, therefore, and ' Dorimlu^bus ac- 
compli^d at their leisure all that:th^ bad cte? 
signed, ahd returned also .back again with safety ; 
khough their retreat was made thrbu^ paasei so 
strait Jmd > (Mfficult, ; that . a trumpet only mi^t 
have, been sufficient to gain a victory against 
theinJ. • '■ 

With reganl . to . the inhabitants of Cyna^tha, 
whose 'misfortunes we have just uow metitioned> 
it is certain, that no people ever were esteemed so 
justly to deserve that, cruel treatment to which 
th^ were exposed. And since the Arcadians in 
general have been always celebrated for their vir- 
tue throughout all Greece; and have obtained the 
highest fiune, as well by th^ humane, and hos- 
pitable idisposition, as iromibeir jpiety sdso towards 
the gods, and their veneration of all thmgs sacred ; 
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it may perhaps be Useful to inquiDe, from whence 
It could arise/ that the people of this single city^ 
tiioogb confessed to be Arcadtaos, should on .the 
eontrary be noted' for the. savage rou^niess of 
their lives and maimers/ and dtstingutshed by their 
wickedness and cruelty above all the Greeks. In 
iny judgement, then, this difference has ha4>pened 
from no other cause, than thkt the Cyosetbeaus 
were the first and only people among the Arcadi* 
ans, who threw away that institution, which their 
ancestors had estaUished ' with the greatest wis- 
dom, and with a nice r^rd to the natural genius 
and peculiar disposition of the people of the coun- 
try : I mean, the discipline and exercise of music ; 
of that genuine and perfect music, which is useful 
indeed in every state, but absolutely neoessary to 
the pedple of Arcadia. For we ought by no 
means to adopt the sentiment that is thvowa . out 
by Ephorus in the preface to his history, and 
which indeed is very, unworthy of that writer; 
^^ that music was invented to deceive and dekide 
mankind^" Nor can it be supposed, that the 
'Lacedaemonians, and thte ancient Cretans, were 
not influenced by some good reason, when in the 
place of trumpets, they introduced the sound of 
flutes, and harmony of. verse, to animate their 
soldiers in the time of battle; or that the. first 
Arcadians acted without strong necessity, who^ 
though ibeu* lives and mannas, in all othei^ points^ 
w^e rigid and austere, incorporated this art/injto 
the very essence of their government ; and obl^gfd 
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not tiiar< chfldren ody^ but the young men Hk^ 
ime^ till tfiey had gained the age of thirty yeirs, to 
persist in tte ooMtmk study and practice of It; 
fbr d) men know, that Arcadia is ehnoat the only 
country, in wl^eh Ae cfaiUraiy even from tbiar 
tnoBt tender a^ge, are taogbt to sing in mtasure the 
fiong^ %xid bynrns timt are composed in honour of 
their gods and heix>eB ; and that aftarwarde^, when 
they have learned the muiucof Timotheus and 
miik>xenus, they assemble oaice in every year in 
the puh6c theatres, at the feast of B«C€huS| and 
there dance with emulatq^n to the sound of flutes; 
and celebrate, according to their proper age ; the 
children those that are called the puerile, and the 
young f|ien, the manly gitmes. And even in their 
private feasts and meetings, tfafey are never knowii 
to employ any hired bands of music for their en? 
tertmoment; butea<:h man is himself obliged to 
sing in turn. For though they may, without 
shame or censure, disown all knowledge of every 
other science, they dare not on the one hand dis*^ 
semble or, deny ti^f^t they are skilled in music^ 
Iftiiiee the laws require, th$it every one shopki be 
tnstructed* in it j nor can (bey, on tlie other baadi 
Mfuse U> gtve some proofs of th^r skill when askn 
efl, ^ame such n^asal wpnid be esteemed dis? 
liOMnraUe, They ate ta»gh$ idso tQ perform in 
order' all the inilitary ateps and motions to the 
sound oC instninieiits ; and this is likewise prao? 
lS0^ <every year in. the theatres, at the pmtilip 
i£hafge, and in siglxk of all the ddzeots* 



Now to (Q^ ^ is qlearly ^videot, Ihc^t ^e i^r 
ente t>y qo oae^^s ibtroduo^4 tb^se cu^topM to bt 
tb^ Wtrunieali 4^ Iqxyry i|n4 }^\» plM89f9$ tnil 
becaua^ tb^ ^9d consi4er^d witfi atteiitMii» both 
the pMnfyl ii&4 1«boriou^ (M>mr8i9 of Hf?> ta wl^ 
the Arc^diMs wiere acciiytooied, and tb( natural 
WBterity lal^ of tMr nw^tpers, derived to tbem 
^m t;b«t cold wd he^vy idr, whif^lp ^ov^red t)i» 
^atiQ^t parjt of aU their pKvjnpe. For lew w8l 
Ibe ajwfiys fonod to he In soqao d^gre^ a^simiiitad 
|o tfie diaiate in wiijcb jtbey liv^: qc^r ciin it h(t 
apcri^d tp any otber ei^u^ei tfwit jn lbs fi^^wid 9ar 
jtiopip of thj^ worlds dwtWPt and f^paratad frcm 
43a«h qth^r^ wi3 b^Md 4P wide fi diff^rfi^oe k» ^om» 
fOei^pOD, imtme^, )panQeri», «WlOfn9, Ti>« ArOft* 
i}ian$^ tbeFefpne^ Hi order to ^naoptb l^ M9^ 
Ibat disposition v^hjich n^ by nature po f^u^ 'tad 
stubborn, besides the customB a>x>ve described^ 
appointed freqMWt fefltavala and siaiori^s/ ^urbich 
both s^xep w^te require^ to c^bi^ vtogiotii^r;; 
tbe mm H'ith wpm^^^ %nd tbe boys w)|^ yir|^-f 
;and in genexa} established e%^y insjtitM^on <^ 
jcould jse)*v^ to render itb^ir r^gg^ ^ndg mor^^ 
gentle and co9^{dian]t« and tame the fii^nefiiae^^ 0f 
tbeir mam^ert* But jtbiB people of Cy9«(b^ bav^ 
ing 9ligh)t«d ^11 <be9e ^rt^» thovgb b^ i^cpi^ wk 
at¥i si<vi9tioni l;be most inelem^pt and jui^avOiiK 
abji^ of my in 4rcadii| made $9V» iMfih nemedjr 
jnqre r^eq wite to them than to t^ie re^t^ wep* iQilto^^ 
wa^ds engaged cQOlWlPcdIy 19 intes^af^ t«jpu)|s4M)d 
xontentiow; tjjU llhey beqame at U9X99 
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sairage, liiat, among all the cities of Gteece, there 
was'Qone in which so many and so great enormi- 
ties were ever known tb be committed. To how 
deplorable a state this conduct had at last reduced 
them, arid how much tiieir manners were detested 
by the Arcadians, may be fully underst(]k)d - from 
Aat which happened to them, when they sent 
an embassy to Lacedaemon, after the time of a 
dreadful slaughter which had been made among 
them. For in every city of Arcadia, through 
which their deputies were obliged to pass, they 
were commanded by the public crier, instantly to 
fce gone. The Mantineans also expressed even 
Mill more strongly their abhorrence of them. - For 
as soon as they were departed, they made a sdemii 
purification of the place, and carried victims in pro- 
cession roand the city and through all their tei> 
ritory. 

This then may be sufficient to exempt the 
g^eral customs of Arcadia from all censure; 
and at the same time to remind the people of 
that province, tliat music was at first established 
in their government, not for the sake of vain plea- 
sure and amusement, but for such solid purposes 
as should engage them never to desert the practice 
of it. The Cyntetheans also m^y perhaps draw 
some advantage from these reflections ; and, if the 
deity should hereafter bless them with better sen- 
timents, may turn their minds towards such dis- 
cipline, as may soften and improve their manners, 
find - especially to music ; by which means aloqe 
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they can e^er hope ^ be diteiled of that brutiA 
fieroeness, by which they hiive bbm so long disAa* 
guished. But we shall^ here leave tbb people, and 
return again to the pliice firom wfaebce we. began 
our digr^sion. 

The iEtolians, after tbose explo^ in Pelopon-* 
nesus, which' have been described, were jast now 
returned again in safety to then* country, when 
PbiUp arrived al Corinth with mi army to assist 
the^ Aohceai^.' Perceiving that the enemy was 
gone/, he dispatcbed his ^couriers to all the cities of 
the alKance, desiring th^t some, persras mi^t b% 
sent' to Corinth, to deliberate > with him ^on the 
measures that were proper to be taken for the 
common service ; and himself in the mean while 
began his march towards Tegea; having recdv^ 
ed notice that the people of Lacedaemon were 
distracted by intestine tumults, and that mudi 
slaughter had been committed in the city« For 
the Lacedaemonians, who had been> long, accustom* 
ed to submit' to kingly government, and to pay an 
unrestrained obedience to their chiefs, having now 
lately gained their liberty by the ftivour of Antigo* 
nus, and finding no monarch at their bead, were 
broken into various factions, and all claimed alike 
an equal share in the administration of the state;^ 
Among the ephori, there wer^ two^ who made at 
first an open declaration of their sentiments^ Mid 
three, that entered without reserve into all the in- 
terests of the iEtolians ; imagining, that Philip, 
pn account of h\$ tender age, would be-yet unabie 
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to contraul the aifiurs of Pelcq^KMmsitis. But wben 
these last perceived, that the ^toUms h^d left thd 
oonntry much sooner tbtEtn tbeir hopes had pro^ 
niised ; and tfaaJt Philip also was arrived from 
Macedon before they had expected his approach, 
they begpn to i^ppreheod, that Adtmantiis^ Me of 
the fomier two, to whom ihey had opeaed tlieir 
mlbeiitiom, and in vai» endeavoured to draw him 
to their pariy» ww\d not fail to carry to ^e king 
a Ml discovery of all that had been transacted. 
Having therefore secretly engiged some young 
men in ihm iinrifftf they pubfisbed a decree, that 
nil who were of 9ui|ei(e»t age, should ineet in anns 
9t the temple of Mifi^^vai to defend ^e city 
•gainst ikbe Macedonians. An ordfer so simnga 
and unexpected soon drew the people together in 
eroirds towaHs the temple. Adimankus, being 
deeply grieved at these prooeedsngs, hastened to 
gain the head of aU the assembly, and began to 
widress the people in the jt^Uowing nEianner. 
♦* When the -%tolians," said he, " : our djddared 
and open enemies, had drawja (heir forces to the 
v&ry borders of our eounbry, it was then the time 
to puhlidh these decrees, and to assemble the 
youtfa in arms ; and not when the MaRedpnMtns« 
our allies and friends, to wbopf^ we owe our ltb<^^ 
ties and saiety, are advancing with Uieir king to- 
iwds us/' But as he w«^ pnocveeding in this 
harangue, some of the young men who had been 
appointed to the task, fell upon him with thejf 
swords. They then killed also g<henelaM8,Alca- 
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roenes, Thyestes, Eioindad» wkb maay otbers of 
tbts citiseos^ But Pciypboot^s, and $oina few.be** 
sideS; haviiig la time iortsun the dwgiBr, eaenped 
sftfe to Philip. 

After thi« tf^mactjon^ the cff^ori^ wfap weor 
Qow 3ole ioa&ters of the govemoient, sent some 
deputies to PbiUp> to accuse the cttixeos th«t 
were slaio, as having been tbeoiselves the authors 
of the tumult : to request the king not to advance 
wy naai^ to them, till the commotion that re* 
maided from the late sedition had first subsided ; 
aod in the last piace to assume him» that, with re^ 
gaud to the Macedmuans, tbey were ready in aii 
ptnnta t0 perform their d^y, as justice or aa 
ftaendship should require. The deputies, haviqg 
xmi the king near the mountain oalled Partheniu^ 
dischaiiged their eommisaion to himt agreeably to 
these inatructions, tVhen they had ended, Philip 
ordered them to return immediately back to Spar- 
ta, and acquaint the ephori, that he designed to 
continue his march forwards, and to eneamp near 
Tegea; and that they dbould send to him to that 
place, wkhoat delay, some persi^ns of su£iciei^ 
weight, to deliberate with him on the. measures 
that were profter to be pursued in Ihis canjuncture. 
The ^bori, as soon as they bad received these 
orders, deputed to the king ten cibbsenSi of whom 
Omias was the chief: ^ho, when they arrived ait. 
Tegea, and were admitted into the royal council, 
began al&o with . accusing Adimaptus and hk 
friei^, as having been the authors o^" the late dis- 
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orders. ' Theyrpromised tluit they woilild ob^rve 
most jaithfutiy tbe terms of the alliance : aiid that 
am^Dg all the states, -tbat seemed nH>st eio^ljr at«^ 
tached by friendship to the king, the Laced^mo^ 
niaas should yield-to^ n6ne in the sincerity £U:>d4»al 
ipvitb which they would at all tildes strive to ad-^ 
vance hiS'iirterests. After these a&sufahcei^, with 
others^ of the same kind' and purpose, the deputies 
.retired. ' :•:•.•*:'.» 

* fhe members of the council were divided; in 
their sentiments. For- some, who were well ac- 
quainted i with .the secret of the late transactimis- 
and who knew^ that Adimatit^s and the rest bad 
lost' their lives, on account only of their afttacfa^ 
.^ent to-the Macedonians, and thfit the Lacedee* 
monians already bad resolved to joki the JEto* 
lians, advised the king to have recourse to some 
exemplary vengeance ; and,' in a word, to punish 
this people with the same severity, as that tvith 
wliich Alexander pimished the inhabitants of 
Thebes, soon after he had taken possession of 
his kingdom* - Oth^s, who M^ere of greatel' age, 
declared that such treatment would too far exceed 
the offence. They liieught, however, that it was 
highly reasonable, that the men, who had been 
the Qause of the late disorders, should be forced to 
bear some c^fisure : that they should be divested 
of their offices, and the governn>ent be left to 
those, who were known to be well disposed iowftrds 
^heking. - 

When they had all ddivered.tbeir ppmjigp, the. 
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icing! himfielf mp,li0d inr the foHowing maiiDer ; if, 
indeed, i^jcao at all suppose that suefa aa. answer 
.was bis . b wn. For it is iscarcely credible . tiiat a 
ym^ .<rf seycnteeu years • should :be . able to dej 
^ide.fwiith such.true judgement, in matters^of so 
gr^atrimportaiDi^f}. -But . when we are writing his- 
tory,, .we are forced always to , ascribe every fiyoal 
decision. tl)at is made in . sodi debates, to . tlK>se 
who are posse:$4§d Qf the. supreme; admtnisfcpation 
and c^mrpanid;: , l^avidg it however to the reader to 
5uppp»e,: thfi^ tb^ r.c^ons upon wfafch such ideci* 
siCif)Q.«r^:Su]prpQctady were at first ^u^ested by the 
ipv^rs^l^.t^at ^re jaear the pdnce; aad especially by 
tbost' wb^ arQ iDa9t^rs..of: his. private, confidence. 
In the, presertf .mstliniQi^ ijtas^ms most probable, 
tba|^^;4rf^^ fiir«i$tod!the opinion which was now 

d^v^^ijjL^the.Hiugi : . ; ; j ) . 

JH[^ said ihrn, ^ V tbet an; flie. case of those dss* 
orders and acts of violence, tbiat were at any time 
committed by the allies among themselves, his duty 
Qiight perhaps require him so far to bterpose, as 
to acquaint them with his sentiments, and endea- 
vour to compose their breaches, and con*ect all 
that was amiss, by exhortations or by letters : but 
that such offences only, as were crimes against the 
general confederacy, required a general and a pub- 
lic punishment; and that too from all the allies 
in common. That as the Lacedaemonians had 
been guilty of no open violation of the laws of this 
confederacy, but on the contrary had engaged by 
the i^ost liolemn promises, that they would faith- 
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fully perform the conditions of it, it seemed to be 
by no means just or reasonable, that any kind of 
severity should be shown towards them. He added 
likewise^ that it could scarcely hSL to draw opon 
himself the censure of mankmd, if now, from so 
tdight a cause, he should resolve to act with rigour 
against this people, whom his fatfier not long before 
had treated with the utmost gentleftess, even after 
he had conquered them as enemies." 

As soon, then, as it was decided that no fortber 
inquiry should be made concerning the late trans* 
actions, the king seat PetitMs^ one of his friends^ 
together with Omias, to LacedsMnon,. to exhort tiie 
people stttl to adhere to the interest of the Mace^^ 
dcmians, and to con&m anew the fedKance by a mu- 
tual exchange of oaths. He thefi^ decamped, and 
returned again to Corinth ; having shown, in this 
generous treatment of the LacedaHUcmians, such a 
specimai of his mind and inclinations as filled the 
flilies with the foirest hopes. 



^ji 
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CHAP. IV. 

The king being now met at Cdritith by the de^ 
{Miiaes^ifrotatiie confederate states, held a gi^eral 
council^ to deliberate on the measures that weti^ 
pt^per to be taken against theJEtolians. The Boso- 
tibuEis accused them of havhig plundered the temple 
of Itonian Minerva during the time of peace. The* 
l^octeans, that they had armed some forces, with 
diisign'to possess themsdves of Ambrysus and 
Daidis. The Epirots, diat they had wasted all tlieir 
|)frovince. And tiie Acamanians, that they had at- 
tempted to take Thyreum by surprise. Tbe Achas'- 
ans also related at large in what manner tliey bad 
gained possession of Clarium, 4n the Megalopolis 
tan territory; wasted all the lands of tiii^e Patrseans 
iind PharB&ans ; sacked the city of Cyna»tha ; pil- 
laged the temple of Diana at Liissi ; laid siege to 
Clitor; made an attack by sea upon Pylus; and 
by land likewise^ being assisted by the lllyrians^ 
bad attempted to storm the city of Megalopolis, 
When it was just now beginning to be filled again 
with people, ih order to reduce it to its late deso*' 
late state. 

When the council Had heard all these complaints, 
it was, with one voice, agi'eed that w w should be 
depjared against the ^toiians. They made, there- 
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fore, a decree, in which, having first recited the se- 
veral accusations just now mentioned, they declar- 
ed, ^^ that they would immediately employ all their 
force, in favour of the allies, to recover every city 
and every province which the iEtblians had usurped, 
from the time of the death of Demetrius, the father 
of Philip. That those who had been compelled by 
the oecassity of times and circumstoBces to asso- 
ciate themselves with the.J^tolian republic, should 
be reiostet^d in their own proper gover nmfHSkt ; 
should possess their towns and terxitorids f^pe froip 
^rrisons, and discharged^ from tribute ; should epr 
joy tlieir liberty entire; fmd be governed by the 
customs of their ancestors . And, ii^ the lcis t pia^> 
that the. power and laws of the Amphi^ty<His 
should be i^ain restored, together with the tgq)p|e 
likewise, and all the jurisitiction o^ which thaJStOr 
iians bad deprived them." This dficree. wa^ ' made 
in tl>e first yeat^of the hundred-fortieth Olympiad,, 
and from hence began tt^ social war. A weir 
foundjad altog^tt|er upon justice ; and such as \vas 
indeed the fair and necessary consequence of the 
oast disorders. . . .. ^ 

^ •«.«»•> 

The council then sent some d^uties to aU< the 
allies, that the decree might be confirBoed in ^Y^i'y 
state, in a general assembly of the people^ and war- 
be declaimed against theiEtplians in every separate 
province. At the same time Philip informed the 
JEtdlians c^so by a letter, that if there was any 
thing that could be urged in answer to the acc4)^sa- 
tions with which they had been char^0d> they pight 
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now appear before the council, and enter upon tlwir 
defence ; but that it was the very he^t of folly to 
persuade themselves that, because they had robbed 
and pillaged all the parts of Greece before hostili- 
ties had been declared by any decree of their re- 
public, the states must, therefore, quietly submit to 
the injustice ; or, in case that they prepared to pu- 
nish it, be considered as the authors of the war. 

The chiefs of the ^^tolians, having received the 
letter, appointed at first a certain day upon which 
they promised that they would meet the king fd 
Rhium; imagining that Philip would refuse to 
come. But when they beard that he was arrived 
they sent a courier to acquaint him, that as the ge^ 
neral council of the iEtolians was not yet assem- 
bled, they had no power of themselves to enter into 
any deliberations in things which concerned the 
whole republic. 

The Achseans, as soon as they were met together 
at M^um, at the usual time of holding their assem- 
blies, with one voice confirmed the: decree, and 
made public proclamation of war against the i£to- 
lians. The. king, who was present in the council, 
made a long discourse ; which the Ach^ans receiv- 
ed with the ^eatest marks of favour, cmd renewed 
with him all the obligations of fidelity and friend* 
sliip, which they had made in former titpes to my 
of his ancestors.* . 

About this time .also the i£tolians, being assem- 
bled to elect their magistrates, made choice of Sco- 
pas to be prs@(or ; the v^ry man who was the cause 

VOL. It. £ 
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oi all the late disorders. What shall we say of 
thjb proceeding ? Not to declare war by aoy pub« 
lie decree^ and yet to assemble the people, together 
in ariDSy to invade and pillage every neighbouring 
stajt^; aiid> inatead of punbhin^. the authors of 
thisi violence, to receive them with rewards and ho- 
nours, and to advance them to the hi^iest magis* 
trades. Such a conduct must surely be considered 
as a most consummate piece of wickedness ; and 
such as cannot be expressed in any softer language. 
Jhe following examples may serve more clearly t0 
tuspbiin tlie nature of this baseness. When Pboebi* 
das had, by treachery, seized the citadel of Thebes 
that was called Cadmea, the Lacedaemonians pu- 
nished indeed the author of that dishonourable ac- 
tion, bnt suffered the garrison still to keep posses- 
ion of the citadel ; and pretended that they had 
made full satisfaction for the injustice, by chastis'* 
ing him who had contrived the perfidy : whereas it 
was clear to all that the Thebans could b^ neither 
safe nor free unless the garrison also was withdrawn. 
The same people likewise, after the general peace 
bad been concluded by Antalcidas, declared, by the 
voice of the pyblic crier, that they restored to li- 
berty all tlie states of Greece, and left them to be 
governed by their own proper laws ; when, at the 
same time, they refused to remove the magistrates 
who presided, under their appointment, in every 
city. And afterwards, when they had subdued the 
Mahtineans, their allies and friends, and forced 
them, to dissolve their government, they pretended 
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that they had done them no kind of wrcmg, sbce 
they had only taken them from one city to settle 
them in many. But durely it is no less a proof of 
folly than of wickedness for any people to conceive 
that, because themselves have 'Hvilfolly shut their 
eyes, all mankind besides must be therefore blind* 
And indeed this conduct proved the source of such 
great calamities both to the Lacedaemonians and 
i£tolians, that those who are wise will on no ac« 
count be ever led to imitate it, either in their pri* 
vate affairs or in the public government of statea. 

The king, when he had regulated all things with 
the AchaBans, retired back again to Macedon with 
his army, and began to make the necessary prepa- 
rations for the war. The decree that had now-b^n 
made had raised him high in the esteem not only of 
the allies but of all the people of Greece, who were 
filled with the noblest expectation^ from the proofs 
which he had already shown of gentleness and mo* 
deration, and of such true greatness as wa3 worthy 
of a king. 

These things were all transacted at the time in 
which Annibal, having subdued the other parts of 
Spain that were beyond the Iberus, was preparing 
to beside Saguntum. Now, if the motions and 
first progress of this general had, in any manner, 
been connected with the affairs of Greece, we 
should have joined and interwoven the lustory of 
the latter in its due place and order, with the rela* 
tion which we gave of the former in the preceding 
book. But because the wars that now broke o«t 

E 2 
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in Italy, in Greece, and Asia^ had each a beginning 
distinct and peculiar to themselves, though they 
all were terminated in one common end, it seemed 
most proper that we should give also a distinct and 
separate account of each till we arrived at the time 
in which they were blended first together, and be- 
gan to move in one direction towards the same sin- 
gle point By this method we shall be able to ex- 
plain with greater clearness not only the commence- 
ments of these wars, but all the circumstances also 
that bel(»)ged to their first connexion; the time 
and manner of which, together with the causes of 
it, have already been in part remarked ; and shall 
afterwards unite them all in one common history. 
This connexion first was made in the third year of 
the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, soon after the con- 
clusion of the social war. From the end of thi^ 
war, therefore, we shall include, as we have ^aid, 
in one general history, all the events that followed ; 
intermixing them together in their proper place and 
order. But, before that period, we shall treat of 
every one distinctly ; taking care, however, still to 
remind the reader which, among those transactions 
that are described in the preceding book, were coin- 
cident with the events which we are now going to 
relate. For thus the whole narration will be ren- 
dered easy and intelligible; and the importance 
also of the subjects will appear with more advan- 
tage^ and will strike the mind with a greater force; 
The king, during the time of winter, which he 
passed in Macedon, levied troops with the greatest 
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diligence; and made also the preparations that 
were necessary to secure his kingdom against the 
attempts of those barbarians who lived upon the 
borders of it. He afterwards went to hold a pri^ 
vate conference with Scerdilaidas. And having 
trusted himself boldly in his hands, and pressed him 
to join in the alliance, and become a confederate 
in the war, he prevailed without much difficulty; 
partly by engaging to assist him in reducing certain 
places in lUyria, and partly also by enumerating 
all those subjects of complaint which it was no hard 
task to find against the iEtolians. For the wrongs 
and injuries that are committed by public states dif« 
fer in no respect from those that are done by private 
men, except only in their number and importance. 
It may also be remarked, that, societies of thieves 
and robbers are usually broken by no other means 
than because the persons of whom they are com- 
posed fail to render justice to each other, and are 
false to their own mutual engagements. And this 
it was that happened now to the iEtolians. They 
^had promised to allot to Scerdilaidas a certain part 
of all the plunder, if he would join his forces with 
them to invade Achaia. But when this was done, 
and they had sacked the city of Cyncetha, and car- 
ried away great numbers both of slaves and cattle^ 
they excluded him even from the smallest share in 
the division of the booty. As his mind, therefore, 
was already filled with a sense of this injustice, no 
' sooner had Philip slightly mentioned the wrpngs 
which he had received than he entered. rea^Uy in|o 
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all that was proposed, and consented to join in the 
confederacy upon these conditions ; that twenty 
talents should be paid to him every year ; and that, 
on his part, he should arm thirty frigates, and carry 
on the war by sea against the i¥ltolians. 

While the king was thus employed, the deputies 
that were sent to all the allies, came first to Acar- 
nania, anji discharged their commission there. Tlie 
Acarnanians, honest and ingenuous, confirmed im- 
mediately the decree, and declared war against the 
^tolians without anv hesitation or reserve. And 
yet of all the states of Greece this people; might, 
most reasonably, have been excused if they had 
sought pretences for delay ; had been slow in mak-» 
ing any declaration of their sentiments ; and, in a 
word, had altogether feared to draw upon them- 
Bthes the vengeance of their neighbours. For, as 
they were closely joined to the confines of the ^to- 
lian territory,' so their country likewise was open 
and defenceless, and an easy prey to every enemy. 
And, which was still of more considerable mon^ent, 
the hatred also which they had shown against the 
j£tolians, had involved them, not long before this 
time, in very great calamities. But men that are 
brave and generous will force all considerations to 
fell before their duty. And so strongly was this 
tlrtue rooted in the Acarnanians that, though their 
state was extremely weak and feeble, they had 
ddareely in any times been known to swerve from 
the practice of it. In every conjuncture, therefore, 
th^t is dan«^r0us and difficult, an alliance with this 
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people ought by no means to be slighted^ but 
Should rather be embraced with eagerness ; since^ 
among all the Greeks, there are none who have 
shown a warmer love of liberty, or a more unalter- 
able steadiness in all their conduct. - 

The Epirots, on the contrary, when they had re- 
ceived the deputies, confirmed indeed the decree, 
but refused to make any declaration of war against 
the i^tolians till Philip should have first declared it 
At the same time they assured the deputies that 
were then present from iEtolia, that they would 
still remain in peace. And thus they acted both » 
double and dishonourable part. An embassy was 
sent also to king Ptolemy, to request him not to as* 
sist the iEtolians with any kind of supplies or money 
for the war, in opposition to Philip and the allies. 

But the Messenians, for whose sake chiefly the 
confederacy was formed, refused to bear any part 
in the war, unless the city of Phigalea, which stood 
upon the borders of their province, should first be 
separated from the iEtolian government This re<* 
solution, to which the ephori of the Messenians, 
Oenis, and Nicippus, with some others of tlie oli^ 
garchieal leaders, had forced the people to consent, 
was, in my judgement, the most senseless and ab^ 
surd that could be taken in the present cireum- 
stances. It is true, indeed, that the calamitfes of 
war are such as may well be dreaded ; but not in 
so great a degree as that, rather than engage in it^ 
w^ should submit with tameness to bear every in* 
jury. For to what purpose do we so highly prize 
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:an equality in government, the liberty of speaking 
all our sentiments, and the glorious name of free- 
dom; if nothing is to be preferred to peace ? Must 
vre then approve of the conduct of the Thebans, 
who, in the time of the wars against the Medes, 
which threatened the destruction of all the states of 
Greece, separated tl^niselves from the commoa^i 
danger, and were led by then- fears to embrace 
those measures which proved afterwards so fatal to 
them ? Or can we applaud tlie sentiments of their 
poet, Pindar, who, in flattery to the judgement of 
his country, advises all the citizens to place their 
only hopes of safety in repose ; and to seek, as be 
expresses it, 

The radiant splendors of majestic Peace ? 

For these sentiments that appeared so plausible 
and specious were found, in the event, to be not less 
pernicious than dishonourable. ' In a word, as no 
acquisition is more to be esteemed than peace, 
when it leaves us in possession of our honour and 
lawful rights ; so, on the other hand, whenever it is 
joined with loss of freedom, or with infamy, nothing 
can be more detestable or fatal. 

Now the Messenians, whose counsels all were 
governed by a faction of a few, had always been 
misled by motives which respected qnly the private 
interests of the oligarchy, and had courted peace 
with much too great an earnestness. For though, 
in consequence of this attention to their ease, t^^^y 
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had escaped the storms that seemed to threaten 
them in many difficult conjunctures, yet, on the 
other hand, while they persisted still unalterably in 
this conduct, the danger, which they ought chiefly 
to have dreaded, gained insensibly so great strength 
against them that their country was at last forced 
to struggle with the worst calamities ; which might, 
indeed, have all been obviated, if they had been 
careiiil only to pursue the measures that were ne- 
cessary, with regard to the people that were situat- 
ed nearest to them, and who were the most power- 
ful likewise of all the states of Pelpponnesus, or ra- 
ther of all Greece ; I mean the Lacedaemonians and 
Arcadians: the former of whom had shown an im- 
placable enmity against them, even from their first 
settlement in the country, without being able to 
provoke them to any generous efforts of resentment; 
while the latter guarded all their interests with care, 
and treated them with favour and affection, which 
they neglected to cherish or maintain. From hence 
it happened, that while these jtwo states were en- 
gaged in war, either against each other, or with 
any more distant enemies^ the Messenians, fa- 
voured by the times,,passed their lives in full secu- 
rity and repose. But when the Lacedaemonians 
were at last wholly disincumbered from all other 
wars, and had leisure to employ their strength a- 
gainst them ; being then unable of themselves to re- 
sist an enemy whose force was far superior to their 
own, and having neglected also to gain in time such 
firm and honest friends, as might have stood toge- 
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ther with them iinder every danger, they were forced 
either to submit to the very vilest servitude, or to 
abandon their habitations and their country, toge- 
ther with their wives and children. And to this 
miserable alternative have they often been reduced ; 
even within the times, that are not far distant frdm 
the present- For my own part, it is my earnest ^ 
wish, that the agreement which now subsists among 
the states of Peloponnesus may still continue to ac- 
quire new' strength ; and that they may never want 
the advice, which I am going to offer. But if the 
bonds of this confederacy should ever be again dis- 
solvied, I am fully assured, that there is no other 
way by which the Messenians and Arcadians can 
hope long to remain in the possession of their coun- 
try, than by embracing the sentiments of Epami- 
nondas, and maintaining still, in every conjuncture, 
the closest union both of interests and counsels 
without dissimulation or reserve. It niay add per- . 
haps some weight to my opinion, if we consider 
what was in this respect the conduct of these two 
states in ancient times. Now, among many other 
things that might be mentioned, it is reported by 
Callisthenes, that the Messenians, in the time of 
Aristomenes, erected a column near the altar of 
Lyctean Jupiter, and inscribed upon it the follow- 
ing verses : 

At last stem Justice seals tke tyrant's doom, 
Led by the gods, Messenia's injur'd land » 

Soon found the traitor through his d^ark <lis<Tuise ; 
Vain was his hope, to shun Heav*n*s ve))geful hand,. 

Or veil his pcrj'ry from Jove's picrcihg eyes. 
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All hail^ the sovereign king ! the I^rd of fate ! 
Ever propitious ^prove, and bless Arcadia's state^ 

» 

From this inscription, in which they thus im- 
plore the gods to protect Arcadia, we may judge 
that the Messenians were willing to acknowledge, 
that they regarded this province as their second 
country, after they had lost their own. And indeed 
they had good reason so to regard it. For when 
they were driven from their country, in the time of 
those wars in which they were engaged under the 
conduct of Aristomenes, the Arcadians not only 
yielded to them the protection of their state, and ad- 
mitted them to the rights of citizens, but gave their 
daughters also, by a public decree, to the young 
Messenians that were of age to marry. And hav- 
ing made inquiry likewise into the guilt of their 
own king. Aristocrates, who had basely deserted 
the Messenians in the combat that was called the 
Battle of the Trenches, they destroyed the traitor, 
and extirpated also all his race. But without look- 
ing back to an age so far removed, that which hap- 
pened about the time in which Megalopolis and 
Messene began to be inhabited, may serve fully to 
confirm the point which I am labouring to establish. 
After the battle of Mantinea, in which the death of 
Epaminondas left the victory doubtful, the Lace- 
daemonians employed all their efforts to exclude 
the people of Messenia from the general treaty; 
having flattered themselves with secret hopes, that 
they should soon become tl>e masters of that pro- 
vince. But the Megalopolitans, with all the states 
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that were confederates with the Arcadians supporteil 
the Mcssenians with so much steadiness and zeal, 
that they were received by the allies, and included 
in the peace ; while the Lacedaemonians alone, of 
all the Greeks, were themselves excluded from it. 
This then may be sufficient to show the truth of 
all that I have now advanced. And frojn hence 
the Messehians and Arcadians may be taught to 
remember always the misfortunies that havte been 
brought upon their country by the Lacedaemonians, 
in former times ; and to remain so firmly joined to- 
gether in the bonds of mutual confidence and friend- 
ship, that they never may be moved, either by the 
dread of an enemy, or by any unreasonable love of 
peace, to desert each other in the time of danger. 
But we«shali now return from this digression. 

The Lacedfemonians acted, upon this occasion, 
in a manner not unsuitable to their usual conduct ; 
for they dismissed the deputies, that were sent to 
them from the allies, without any answer. Such 
was the consequence of their late wicked and ab- 
surd proceedings ; which had involved them in so 
great doubt and difficulty, that they knew not to 
what measures they ought now to have recourse. 
So true it is, that rash and desperate projects most 
frequently reduce men in the ei>d to an utter inca- 
pacity, either to think or act. 

But not long afterwards, when new ephori were 
elected in the city, the faction that had been the 
cause of the late disorders, and of the slaughter that 
was then committed, sent to the iEtolians, and de- 
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sired that some person might be deputed to them in 
the name of the republic. The iEtolians consent- 
ed readily to this request. And when their deputy, 
who was named Machatas, arrived soon afterwards 
at Lacedaemon, the men, by whose advice he had 
been sent, pressed the ephori, that he might be al- 
lowed to speak in an assembly of the people. They 
demanded likewise, that some kings should be elect- 
ed without delay, as the laws required ; and the em- 
pire of the Heraclidae no longer lie dissolved. The 
ephori, who were in every point displeased with tlie 
proceeding, but wei-e top weak to resist the violence 
of those that drove it on ; and who apprehended al- 
so, that, in case they should refuse to comply with 
these demands, the young man might be engaged 
in some attempt against them; consented^ allow 
an assembly of the people to Machatas.: but^with 
regard to the proposal for restoring kingly govern* 
ment, they said, that they would deliberate together 
concerning it, at some future time. 

When the people were assembled, Machatas 
pressed them, in a long discourse, to join their arms 
with the iEtolians. He boldly charged the Mace- 
donians with many accusations that were vain and 
groundless: and on the other hand, bestowed such 
praises on his own republic, as were not less absurd 
than false. As soon as he had ended, the debates 
that followed were long and vehement. For some 
supporting all that had been urged in favour of the 
iEtolians, advised the assembly to accept the al- 
liance that was offered ; while others laboured, not 
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less warmly, to dissuade it. After some time how- 
ever, when the oldest men rose up to speak, and re- 
minded the people, on the one hand, of the many 
favQurs that had been heaped upon them by Anti- 
gonus and the Macedonians, and on the other hand, 
recounted all the injuries, which they had received 
from Timaeus and Charixenus ; when the iEtolians 
with a numerous army wasted all their country, led 
their people into slavery, and even attempted to 
take Sparta by surprise and force, having brought 
back the exiles to assist in the design ; the whole 
assembly was at once prevailed on to embrace the 
sentiments that were most contrary to the iEto- 
lians, and to remain firm in their alliance; with the 
Macedonians and with Philip. Machatas there- 
fore rettirned back again to his country, without 
having obtained the end of his commission* 

But those who had been the authors of the for- 
mer tumult, resolved that things should not long re- 
main in their present state. Having gaified there- 
fore some of the young men of the city to their par- 
ty^ they formed a second attempt, which was indeed 
most horrible and impious. There was a c^rtaia 
sacrifice, of old institution in the country, in honour 
of Minerva; at which the custom was, that all the 
youth of the city should appear in arms, and walk 
in procession to the temple; while the ephori 
stood wdting round the shrine, ready to perform 
the sacred offices. At the time tiben of this solemn 
festival, some of the young men that were armed 
to mttetid the ceremony, fell suddenly upon the ma- 
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gistrates, as they were busied in the sacrifice, and 
slew them. Yet such was the sanctity of this tem- 
ple, that it had afforded always an inviolable refuge 
even to men that were condemned to die. But so 
little was it now respected by these daring and in- 
human wretches, that they made no scruple to pol- 
lute the venerable place with the blood of all thje 
«?phori ; and to kill them even at the very altar, and 
round the sacred table of the goddess. After- 
wards, that they might fully accomplish all their 
purpose, they killed also Gyridas, with others of 
the oldest men. And having forced the rest, that 
were averse to their designs, to retire from the city, 
they chose new ephori from their own faction, and 
immediately concluded an alliance with the iEto- 
liafls. The cause of all this violence was partly 
their hatred of the Achaeans ; partly their ingrati- 
tude towards the Macedonians ; and ia part like- 
wise, their senseless disregard^ of ^all mankind. 
To which we may also add, what indeed was of the 
greatest weight, the affection which they still re- 
tained for Cleomenes, and the constant expectation 
which they cherished, that this prince would return 
to them agaiti in safety. Thus it is that men who 
are- acquainted with the arts of life, and whose 
xK^anncrs are gentle and engaging, not only win the 
esteem and affection of mankind when they are 
present with them; but evea in the time of long 
and distant absence, leave behind them such strong 
sparks of inclination and desire, as are not easily 
extiaguished. For not to mention other circum- 
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stances, during three whole years which now had 
passed since Cleomenes was forced to desert his 
kingdom, the Lacedaemonians, though in other 
points their state was still administered according 
to the ancient laws, had shown not even the least 
desire to appoint other kings. But no sooner had 
the news of his death arrived at Sparta, than both 
the people and the ephori resolved that some should 
be elected without delay. The ephori, therefore, 
who belonged, as we have said, to the faction that 
had caused the late disorders, and concluded an al- 
liance with the iEtolians, made choice of one who 
had a clear and uncontested right to bear the 
office. This was Agesipolis, who had not yet ar- 
rived indeed at perfect age, but was the son of 
Agesipolis, whose father Cleombrotiis, when liCO- 
nidas was driven from Sparta, had succeeded to 
the. kingdom, as being the next in blood to.that 
prince. At the same time they named, as tutor to 
the king, Cleomenes, who was the son also of 
Cleombrotus, and brother of Agesipolis. But with 
regard to the other royal house, though there were 
now two sons remaining from a daughter of Hip- 
pomedon, by Archidamus the son of Eiidamidas ; 
and though Hippbmedon himself wjsis still alive, who 
wiasthesoaof Agesilaus, and grandson of Eadami- 
das ; and though there were many others also, that 
were .allied in a more remote degree to the br«ifiches 
of this family ; yet all their claims -were disr^ 
garded; and Lycurgus was advanced .to be ;tfe 
other king ; among whose ancestors there: was. none 
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that ever had possessed the regal dignity. But 
l>y giving only a single talent to each of the 
ephorij he became at once a descendant from the 
race of Hercules, and a king of Sparta. S6 e^y 
oftentimes is the purchase even of the greatest ho- 
nours. But ^om hence it happened, that not 
their children or remote posterity, but themselves 
who had made the choice, were the first that felt 
the punishment that was due to theit impru- 
dence. 

Machatas, being informed of all that had been 
done in Sparta, retpmed back again to that city, 
and pressed the ephori and the kings to begin the 
war ivithout delay against the Achaeans. He re- 
presented to them, tiiat this was the only mea- 
sure' by which they could hope effectually to 
b^ak ^1 contention, and defeat the attempts of 
those who, both m Lacedasmon and ii^ i£tolia 
likewise, were still labouring to obstruct the al- 
liance. And having thus, without great diffi- 
eulty, accomplished his design, and engaged 
these foolish magistrates to approve of ^I that 
was proposed, he went back again to his own 
C0u«tty. Ly^eurgus then di?ew together a body 
of troops; and having added to them also some 
%f the forces of the city, be fell suddenly tipan, 
the ArgiM territory, before the people, who 
iifete pemraded that the peace st9l subsisted 
Hodf tal^n >any meiaures^ for their security or de^ 
i^cie. He m^^ hmisetf master, therefwe, in 

VQL. li. F 
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cte, and Gypbanta. He endeavoured also to take 
by storm Glympes and Zarax, but was repulsed 
in the attempt. After these exploits the Ijaice- 
daamonians made public proclamation of the 
war. The EUeans also were firevailed on by Ma- 
chatas> who repeated to them the same discourse 
which he had made at Lacedaemon, to turn their 
arms against the Achaeans. And thus the ^to- 
lians, finding that all things had conspired with 
their designs, entered upon the war with alacrity 
and confidence ; while the Achaeans, on the con^ 
trary, were dejected and distressed. For Philip, 
upon whom their chief strength and .hopes were 
founded, had not yet completed all his prepara- 
tions. The Epirots still formed pretences for 
delay ; the Messenians remained inactive ; aujd, 
lastly, the i£tolians, being thus favoured by the 
senseless' conduct of the Lacedaemonians aad 
Eleans, had already, as it were^ enclosed them 
upon every side with war. 

The praatorship of Aratus was just now ready 
to expire, and his son Aratus was appointed to 
succeed him. The i£tolian praetor, Scopas, 
had performed about half the course of his admi* 
nistration. For the iStolians were accust<»ned 
to elect their magistrates immediately after th^ 
time of the aukimnal equinox ; and the Achaeam 
at the rising of the Pleiades. As soon then u 
the younger Aratus had entered upon the dutif^s 
of his office,, the spring, being now adv^[nced^ all 
thingjB every where began at once to ha^ti^ ipU 
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action. For it was now that Annibal was pre- 
paring to besiege Saguntum, and that the Ro- 
mans sent an army into Illyria, to chastise De- 
metrius ; that Antiochus, having gained posses- 
sion, by the treachery of Theodotus, of Tyre and 
Ptolemais, resolved to usurp the sovereignty of 
Coelesyria; and that Ptolemy, on the other 
h^nd, drew together all his forces to oppose him. 
At the same tiine Lycurgus, following in his con- 
duct the example of Cleomenes, laid siege to 
Athenaeum in the Megalopolitan territory. The 
Aclueans collected a numerous body of merce- 
xmty, troops, both infantry and cavalry, to secure 
their country from the war. that was ready to 
^surround them ; and Philip also began his march 
from Macedoix, at the head of ten thousand Ma- 
cedonians heavy-armed, five thousand Pelfasta^, 
ajid eight hundred horsie« ^ And lastly, while all 
.these great and important, armaments were thus 
ready to be carried, into action^ the I^hodians 
likewise beg^ their war upon the people of By- 
izantiuin, from tb^ causes which I aopi now going 
to relate. 
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CHAP. V. 

t 

Byzantium, of aJl the cities in the world, 
is the most happy in its situation with respect to 
the sea ; being not only secure on that side from 
all enemies, but possessed also of the means of 
obtaining every kind of necessaries in the greatest 
plenty. But with respect to the land, there is 
scarcely any place that has so little claim to these 
^adv'aiitages. With regard to the sea, the Byzan- 
tines, steinding dose upon the entrance of the 
Pontos, command so absohitely aH that passage, 
that it is not possible for any merchant to sail 
through it, or return, without their permission ; 
iand^ from hence they are the masten^ of all those 
<M>mmod^ties which are drawn in various kinds 
fi^om the cb^intries that lie round this sea, to sa- 
tfefy the wftnts or the coftveftiencies of other 
men. For among the things that are necessaiy 
for use, they supply the Greeks with leather, andU 
with great numbers of very serviceable slaves^ 
And with regard to those that are esteemed con- 
veniencies, ihey send honey and wax, with all 
kinds of seasoned and salted meats ; taking froni 
us in exchange our own superfluous commodi- 
ties; oil, and every sort of wine. They sometimes 
also fumij^h us with com, and sometimes receive 
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it from US, as the waats of either may require. 
Now it is certain that the Greeks must either be 
excluded wholly from this commerce^ or be de-^ 
prived at least of allats chief advantages if ever, 
the Byzantines should engage in any ill designs 
against them, and be joined in friendship with 
the barbarous people of Galatia> or rather with 
those of Thrace; or even indeed if they should 
ever be disposed to leave the country. For as 
well by reason of the extreme narrowness of the 
passage, as from the numbers also of those barba- 
rians that are settled round it, we never should 
be able to gain an entrance through it into the 
Pontus. Though the Byzantines, therefor^, are 
themselves possessed of die first and best advan- 
tages of this happy situation, which enables than, 
to make both an easy and a profitable exchange 
of their superfluous commodities, and to procure 
in return, without pain or danger, whatever their 
own lands fail to furnish; yet since, through 
their means chiefly, other countries also are ena« 
bled, as we have said» to obtain many things tliat 
are of the greatest use ; it seems reasonable that 
they should be regarded always by the Greeks 
as common benefactors^ and receive not only &- 
vour and acknowledgements, but assistance like- 
wise to repel all attempts that may be made 
against ;them by their barbarous neighbours. 

But. as this city is placed a little beyond the 
limits of those countries which are most usually 
ire^uented by us ; and because the na4;ure and 
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peculiar excellence of its situation have hitherto, 
upon that account, remained almost unknown ; 
it may, perhaps, be useful to explain at large the 
causes to which it is indebted for those great ad- 
vantages which it enjoysJ For since all men are 
not able to obtain the opportunity which is first 
to be desired, of viewing with their eyes the 
things that are singular and worthy of their ob- 
servation in any distant country, I could wish, 
however, that at least they might be taught to 
gain some right conception of them, and even to 
form such an image of them in their minds as 
should bear a near resemblance to the truth. 

That then which is called the Pontus, contains 
in its circumference almost twenty-two thou- 
sand stadia. It has two mouths, diametrically 
opposite to each other; one, which opens into 
the Propontis ; and the other on the side of the 
Palus MsBotis, whose circumfei'cnce includes 

s about eight thousand stadia. These beds receive 
the waters of many large rivers, which flow into 
them from Asia; and of others likiewise, more in 
number, and more considerable in their size, that 
come from Europe. The Msedtis, being filled 
by these, discharges them again, thir)ugh the 
mouth last mentioned, into the Pontus, and from 
thence they still pass forwards through the other 
mouth into the Propontis. The mouth 6n the 
side of the Ma^otis, is called the Cimmerian Bos* 

. phorus. It contains about sixty stadia in length, 
and about thirty in its breadth ; and is, in every 
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part, of a very inconsiderable depth. The mouth 
of the Pontus, on the opposite side, is called the 
Thracian Bosphorus; and includes in length a 
hundred and twenty stadia ; but the breadtli of 
it is unequal. This mouth, beginning on the 
side of the Propontis, at that space which lies be- 
tween Chalcedon and Byzantium, whose breadth 
is about fourteen stadia, from thence extends to- 
/(v^ards the Pontus, and is ended at a place called 
Hieron ; in which Jason, at his return from Col- 
chis, is said first to have offered sacrifice to the 
twelve gods. This place, though it be situated 
in Asia, is. not far removed from Europe ; being 
distant about twelve stadia only from the temple 
of Sarapis, which stands opposite to it upon the 
coast of Thrace. 

^ There are two causes, to which it must be as- 
cribed, that the Maeotis and the Pontus discharge 
their waters in continual flow from their respec- 
tive beds. The first, which is obvious and clear 
to all, is, that when many rivers fall into a bed, 
whose limits are fixed and circumscribed, if no 
opening should be found through which they 
• may be again discharged, the waters, as they are 
more and more increased, must still rise to a 
greater height, till at last they overflow their 
bounds, and run to fill a larger space than that 
into which they were at first received; but, on 
the other hand, if there be any free and open pas* 
sage through which they maybe allowed to fiow, 
then all that is superfluous and redundant will. 
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of necessity, be dischvged that way. Tbe other 
cause is the great quantity of earth and Tarious 
matter, which the rivera bring down with ihefa 
after heavy rains. For from hence large banks 
are formed, which press and elevate the waters^ 
and force them in like manner to direct their 
course forwards through the months that are 
open to receive them. And as these banks are 
formed continually, and the rivers also continue 
still to enter, in regular and constant flow, the 
efflux of the waters must be constant likewise^ 
without any stop or intermission* 

These then are the true causes, from whence 
the waters of the Pontus are continually flowing 
from their beds : causes, not derived from the 
report of merchants; but founded upon facl^ 
and nature : which afford indeed, in all inqui- 
ries, the surest and the most convincing evi*- 
dence. But since we have advanced - so far iii 
this digression, instead of being satisfied with thait 
hasty negligence, with which those who hither- 
to have treated of these subjects must almost 
all be charged, let us en^avour rather, not only 
to describe with accuracy the effects that are 
produced, but to add such a demonstration also 
of the causes from whence they severally ariscj 
as may leave nothing doubtful or obscure. For 
in the present times, in which all parts of the 
earth are become accessible either by land or 
sea, we ought by no means to have recourse, in 
things that are unknown, to the fabulous. re« 
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ports of poets and mythologists, and thus vainly 
labour to establish dark and disputable points,, 
by a kind of testimony, which, as Heraclitns 
has remarked, deserves no credit ; but should 
be careful rather to rest the whole authority ci 
that which we relate, upon such facts alone as 
are drawn from the actual view and real know- 
ledge of the places, which we at any time may 
take occasion to describe. 

I say then, that both the Palus Majotis and 
the Pontus have, for a long time pai^t, received 
continually great quantities of earth and matter^ 
which are still heaped together ; and by which, 
in the course of time, their beds must be entirely 
filled : unless some change should happen in the 
places, or the rivers cease to bring down these 
impediments. For since time is infinite; but 
the limits of these beds circumscribed and fixed; 
it is manifest, that any such acl^cession, how 
small soever, if it be constant only and never 
discontinued^ must in the end be sufficient for 
this purpose. Nor is it possible indeed, that it 
should ever happen otherwise in nature, but that 
when any thing, which itself is finite, continues 
stiU, in the course of in^jjiite succession, to re* 
ceive any new supply, or to suffer any constant 
diminution, it must in the end arrive at its fuU^ 
est possible increase, or, on the other hand, be 
wasted and destroyed; even though the addi-* 
tion, or the loss, should be made by the least 
conceivable degrees. But since it is not any 
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small and inconsiderable portion, but on the 
contrary, a very great quantity o( matter, that 
is poured continually into these two beds, the 
eonsequencei of which we are speaking, must 
be considered, not as a remote event, but rather 
as one that is likely veiy soon to happen. I 
might almost say that it has already happened. 
For the Mseotis is indeed so nearly filled, that 
in most parts of it the water scarcely exceeds 
the depth of fifteen or of twenty feet : so that 
large vessels cannot pass securely through it 
without a pilot. We may also add ; that the 
Maeotis, as all writers have declared, was an- 
ciently a sea, and flowed intermingled with the 
Pontu9 : whereas at this time, it is known to be 
a sweet and stagnant lake ; the waters of the 
Pontus being still forced backwards, and ex- 
cluded from it, by the banks of sand 5 while the 
rivers continue still to enter, and possess all the 
space. 

The same event must happen likewise in the 
Pontus. And indeed this also has in part al- 
ready happened : though by reason of the large- 
ness of the bed, there are few that have yet per- 
ceived it. But a slight degree of attention will 
even now clearly show the truth of this opinion. 
For the Ister, which flows from Europe, and 
discharges itself into the Pontus by many 
mouths, has already, with the sand and other 
matter which it brings ,down with it, formed a 
baok which is called by the seamen Stethe^ of 
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^most a ibousand stadia in its lei^gtb, and at 
the distance of one day's coarse from land; 
again^ which the vessek that pass through the 
Pontns, as they are sailing in mid^sea, often 
strike nnwarily in the night. The canse to 
which it must be ascribed, that this bank, in- 
stead of being setded near the shore, is pushed 
forward to so great a distance from it, is plainly 
this which follows. As long as the rivers retain 
so much of their impetuosity and force, as is 
sufficient to surmount the resistance of the sea, 
and to make it yield its place, so long likewiae, 
the sand, and every thing besides that is brought 
down with them, must still be driven forwards^ 
and not suffered either to stop or to subside* 
But when the violence and rapidity of the cor* 
rent are once checked and broken by the depth 
aiid quantity of the opposing waters, then the 
heavy earth, wluch before was wafted in the 
stream, is by its own nature sunk towards the 
bottomy and settled there. And from hence 
it happens, that those banks of sand, which are 
formed by large and rapid rivers, are thrown to- 
gether either at a distance from the shore, or in 
some deep water near it: while those, on the 
contrary, that are brought down by small atid 
gentle stre^tns, lie close' to the very entrance of 
the mouths, from whence they are dischargi^. 
This remark may be confiimed, by that which 
is known to happen after the fall of strong and 
violent rjEtins^ For at those times, even the smallest 
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rivers, having been once enaUed to fiunnonnt 
the resistance of the waters at their eatrancet 
force their way far into the sea, and stiU drive 
^he 8aAd3 befote theai» to a greater or more ni6- 
dei:ate distance^ in proportion to their respective 
strength and force. 

With regard to that which we have affirmed 
of the size and vast extent of that bank which 
was just now mentioned, as well as of the great 
quantities in general both of stones, of wood, 
and of earth, which are conveyed continually 
into ibe Pontus by these rivers, there is no man 
surely so weak in judgement, as to entertain any 
kind of doubt concerning the possibilily of the 
fects. Por we see that torrents, even not the 
most consideraJUb in strength or irioience, open 
deep trenches for their passage, and force their 
way even through the midst of mountains^ car- 
rying with them every kind of matter, earth, and 
stones ; and so covering and filling up the coun** 
tries over which they pass, that they are scwce* 
ly known to be the same, having assumed a ia^e. 
^r different from their owa. It cannot tfaere<» 
fore be thought incredible or sfrange, that rivers 
of the largest size, and which also flow; continu-: 
ally, ahould produce the effects which we have 
above described: and roll together such vast 
quantities of matter, as must in the end ^rtirdy. 
fill the Pontus. Tor I speak not of it, as an-ev^it 
that is barely probable, but as of one that cannot 
fail to happen t of which this circumstaiice may. 
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also serre as a kind <^ antecedent proof. As 
much a9 the waters of the Mseotis are noW 
sweeter than the Pontos^ so ttinch sweeter also 
IB the latter than the waters of our sea. Now 
from hence we may conclude, that when the 
time, in which the Masotiis was completely fill- 
ed, ai^ that which may be requisite ibr filling 
up the Pontus, shall stand in the same propor- 
tion to each other as the different greatness of 
their respective beds, ttte latter likewise will 
then become a frei^ and standing lake, as the 
fermer is now knowti to be. But this indeed 
will happen so much sooner also in the Pontus^ 
as the rivers which it receives are more in num- 
ber, than those that fall into the Maeoti^, and of 
larger size. 

This then may be sufficient to satisfy the 
doub^ of those, who are unwilling to believe, 
that the Pontus is now continually receiving 
a large increase of matter Within its bed ; and 
that in the course of tlnae it mnst be entirely filFed, 
and this great ^a become a lake aiid stagnant 
xtttmh. From these reflections we may also 
fettm to be secure agatfxst aft the m>6n^trbus 
fictfohs, aim lytag wondens, which usually^ are 
reported tb^ us by those t^M sail upon the sea ? 
and «io longer be compelled through ignorance 
to ^#iilldw greedily li^ children every senseless 
tiife : b«t Ifotdfug now some traces of the trutfr 
impretsBed npon our minds, may be rfble to'fbrm 
always some' certain judgement, by whJch w$ 
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may distinguish fact frotn falsehood. We bow* 
return again to describe the situation of Byzan^ 
tium, from whence we made this digression. 

The strait^ which joins the Pontus with the 
Propontis» contains in length a hundred and 
twenty stadia^ a^ we have already mentioned. 
The extreme limits of it are, on the one side tOr 
wards, the Pontus^ a place called Hieron ; and 
on the other, towards tUe Propontis, that space 
that lies between Byzantium and Ghalcedon. 
Between these two boundaries^ there is ' 1 pro* 
montory, called Hermaenm, which advances far 
into the sea. It stands on the side of Europe^ 
in the most narrow part of all the Strait : for the 
distance of it from the coast of Asia does not 
exceed five stadia. It was in this plfi^cci that 
Darius is reported to have laid a bridge across 
the sea, in his expedition gainst the Scythians. 
Now the water, coming from the Pontus, at first 
flows on in the same unifarjn and ^broken 
course, because the co^t qii either side is 
smooth and equal; But as it,, apprpaches neac 
Hermseum, being now eqclpsed, a^^we have'swU 
in the mpst narrow^ part, of etli the 0ra)t,- a»A 
driven with violence agiainst^ th if- ^rpmontory, it 
is suddenly struck back^ and^fordedovej: to the 
oppqijite sdioreof Asia. From thence ^jt agaia 
returns to the side of Europe, imd breads again^ 
the Hestia^an promontories* Frp(n theseagain, 
it. is once more hurriefd back to Asia^ to the 
plac^ called ^oss where lo i^. faiAeA by the. 
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poets to have first touched the land, when she 
passed this steail^ And lastly, falling back again 
from BoS| it directs its C(mt*se tpwaids- Byzan^ 
ttum : and there breaking into eddies, a small 
part 6f.it winds itsdf into a Pool which is called, 
the Horn ; while the rest, and greater part, flows 
away towards Chalcedon, upon the opposite 
shore, which however it in vain attempts to 
reach. For as the strait is in this part of a 
greater breadth, and because the strength also 
of the current has already been so often broken^, 
it is now no longer able to flow, and < to return 
in short and sharp angles as before ; but falling 
away obliquely from Chalcedon, takes its course 
forwards along the middle of the Strait. 

Now from hence' it happens, that Byzantium, 
in point of situation, possesses great advantages, 
of which Chalcedon is entirely destitute: thoi^gh, 
when we only take a view of these two cities, 
they appear, to be in this respect alike and equals 
But the truth is, that a vessel sailing towards 
Chalcedon, canftot gain the port without the 
greatest difficulty -, while on the other hand, the 
current itself will waft us,,even<whether we will 
or not, into thp harbour of Byzantium. For 
thus when any vessels attempt to pass from ChaK 
cedon to Byzantium, as the current will not 
suffer them to cross the strait in a direct and 
even line, they first steer obliquely towards Bos 
and Chrysapolis; which last city was in former 
times possessed by the Athenians, who, by the 
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advice of Alcibiades^ first exacted there a der^- 
tain impost ibam all vessels that sailed into the 
Positus; and from thence> commiiDting them^ 
selves at once to the c wrent of the water, they 
are conveyed without any pain or difficuHy to 
Byzantium. Not is the navigation less favour- 
able and commodious, on the other side also o^ 
this city. For whether we are i^iUng from the 
HeUespont towards fiyzantium before a soutli-* 
em wind, by taking our route along the shore of 
Europe, we perform the voyage with ease : w 
whether, on the contrary, we are carried by a 
northern gale from Byzantium towards th^ Hel- 
lespont, keeping still our course along the same 
coast of Europe, we enter without any danger 
th^ strait of the Pixxpontis, between Sestus and 
Abydus ; and may also retiM^n again with rafety, 
in the same manner as before. But the people 
of Chalcedon are so far from being possessed of 
these advantages, that, on the contrary, they 
can never steer their course along their own 
proper coast, because the shore is' fuH of bays 
and promontories, and the land of Cyzrcus espe- 
cially runs fep ou* into the sea. In sailing there*^ 
fore fi'om the Hellespont towards Chalcedon, 
they are forced to keep dose along the shore of 
Europe, till they ari*ive very near Byzantium : 
and from thence they first turn away, and di- 
i'ect their course across the strait, to gain their 
own harbour; which isimleed no easy task, by ' 
reclsciin of the currents which have before beeti 
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mentioned. And thus a^ain, when they design 
to sail from Chalcedon to the Hellesqpont, taking 
still their course along the shore of Europe, they 
are at no time able to steer directly over from 
their own port to the coast of Thrace : $ince> 
besides the current that obstructs their passd^ge, 
they are also forced to struggle against tho^e 
winds, which alike are contrary to the course 
that they would wish to take. For either they 
are driven by the south too far towards the Pon- 
tus ; or, on the other hand, are turned from the 
direction of their route by the northern wind, 
which blows against them from that sea. Nor 
is it possible to sail from Chalcedon to Byzan- 
tium, or to return back again from the coast of 
Thrace, witliout Jbeing met by thq one or other 
of these winds. Such then, as we have now re- 
^larked, are the advantages which the Byzan- 
tines derive from the situation of their city, with 
respect to the sea. We shall next consider also 
the disadvantages to which the same situation 
has exposed them, on the side towards the 
}and. 

As their country then is every way surround- 
ed and enclosed, even from the Pontus to the 
JEgeaxi Sea, by the barbarous tribes of Thrace, 
they are from thence involved in a very difficult 
as well as constant war. Nor is it possible, by 
any force which they can raise, that they should 
ever free themselves entirely from these enemies. 
For when they have conquered one, three other 
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st^s, more powerftil tban the first, stand ready 
to invade their country. And even though they 
siiould submit to enter into treaties, and pay 
heavy tributes, they still are left in the same 
condition as before. For the concessions, that 
are made to any single power, never fail to raise 
against theai many enemies in the room of one. 
Thud are they worn and wasted by a war, from 
which they never can get free : and which, on 
the other hand, they are scarcely able to sus- 
tain. . For what danger is so close and pressing, 
as a faithless neighbour i or what war more ter- 
rible, than that which is practised by barbarians ? 
From hence it happens, that this people, besides 
that they are doomed to struggle against those 
calamities which are the usual consequence o£ 
war» are also exposed continually to that kind 
af tOFment, which Tantalus, among the poets, 
is feigiied to suffer. For when they have em- 
ployed great pains to cultivate their lands, which 
are by nature also very fertile, and the rich fruits 
stand ready to repay their labours ; on a sud-> 
den these barbarians, pouring down upon the 
country, destroy one part, and carry away the 
rest : and only leave to the Byzantines, after all 
their cost and toil, the pain of beholding their 
best harvests wasted; while their beauty also 
adds an aggravation to the grief, and renders 
the sens^ of their oala»ity more sharp and iin« 
supportable. 
The Byzanlinw hmi^wer, Bmi^pi all the di« 
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^tresis of these wars, the very continuance of 
which had rendered them perhaps in some de- 
gree more easy to be borne, never changed their 
conduct with respect to the states of Gl^eece. 
Bttt afterwd.rds, when the Gauls, that were le4 
by Comontorius, arrived aJso in their country, 
and began to turn their arms against them, they 
were then reduced at once to very great extre- 
mities. These Gauls were a part of that nume- 
tons army, which had left their native seats un 
der the command of Brennus. But having hap- 
pily escaped the general slaughter that was 
Iliads of their companions in the neighbourhood 
of Delphi, and arriving near the Hellespont, 
they were so much charmed with the beauty of 
the country that lay round Byzantiuiii, that they 
resolved to settle there, and not pass over into 
Asia. And having in a short time subdued the 
neighbouring inhabitants of Thrace, and fixed 
their i^eat of government ' at Tyle, they seemed 
to threaten Byzantium with the last destruction. 
The Byzantines therefore, in the first incur*- 
sions that were made t)y Comontorius upoil 
their country, paid sometimes three and five 
thousand, and sometimes even ten thousand 
pieces of gold, to save their lands irom being 
plundered. And afterwards, they submitted to 
pay a yearly tribute of fourscore talents ; which 
was continued to the 4;ime of Cavarus, who 
was the last of all their kings. For the Gauls 
were then conquered by the Thracians in their 
titra^ and th^ whole race extirpated, 
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During this time, the Byzantines, unable to 
support the burden of these heavy tributes, imr 
plpred assistance from the states of Greece. And 
when the greater part of these entirely slighted 
their solicitations, they were forced at last, 
through mere necessity, to exact a certain imr . 
post from all vessels that sailed into the Pontus. 
But the merchants, beginning soon to feel the 
loss and inconvenience that arose to them from 
this proceeding, exclaimed aloud against the 
injustice of it, and all joined to blame the Rhor 
di^ns for permitting it: for these were at that 
time the most powerful people upon the sea. 
From hence arose the war, which we are now 
going to describe. For the Rhodians, being exr 
cited partly by their own particular loss, and 
partly by the wrong which their neighbours 
were forced 9,lso to sustain, having secured tp 
themselves the assistance of their allies, sent 
ambassadors to Byzantium, and demanded that 
this impost should be abolished. But the Byr 
zantines paid no regard to the demand : but on 
the contrary, adhered to the opinion of Heca^ 
tondorus and Olympiodorus, who were then, the 
first in the administration of the city; and who 
maintained, in a public conference with the am- 
bassadors, that what they had done was just and 
reasonable. The ambassadors were forced there- 
fore to return, without having obtained the end 
of their commission : and the Rhodians imme* 
diately declared war against the Byzantines, 
^hey sent some deputies also to king Prusias* 
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whom they knew to be inflamed by an old re- 
sentment against the people of Byzantium ; and 
pressed him to join his forces with them in the 
war. The Byzantines made on their part all 
the necessary preparations ; and sent to demand 
assistance also from Attains and Achajus. The 
first of these was heartily disposed to support 
their interests : but because he was now con- 
fined within the limits of Iws own hereditary 
kingdom by the victories of Achaeus, his power 
was small and inconsiderable. But Achaeus^ 
who was at this time master of the countries 
that were on this side of mount Taurus, and 
who lately had assumed the regal title, promised 
to assist them with all his forces ; and by this 
Insurance, struck no small terror into Prusias 
and the Rhodiahs, while on the other hand he 
raised the courage of the Byzantines, and filled 
them with the fairest expectations of success. 

This prince Achaeus was nearly allied in 
blood to Antiochus, who at this time reigned in 
Syria : and had gained for himself the sove- 
reignty of all those countries that were just now 
mentioned, in the following manner. 

When Seleucus, the father of Antiochus, was 
dead, and the kingdom had devolved upon the 
eldest of his sons, who was also called Seleucus, 
Achasus being allied, as we have said, to the 
royal house, attended the young king in the ex^ 
pedition which he made into the provinces on 
this side of mount Taurus, about two years bel 
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of the war between the Rhodians and Byzan- 
tines. 

The Byzantines, encouraged, as we have said, 
by the hope of that assistance which they ex- 
pected from Achaeus, at first performed their 
pgirt with great alacrity and spirit. They sent 
to invite Tibites back from Macedon ; imagin- 
ing, that through his means, they should be able 
to excite some disorders in Bithynia, and in- 
volve Prusias in the same dangers and alarms, 
,B8 those with" which they were threatened by 
him. For this prince, having begun the war 
with all that vigour which his resentment had 
inspired, had already taken Hieron, which stood 
at the very entrance of the strait, and which 
the Byzantines, on account of its happy situa- 
tion, had purchased not long before at a great 
expense; that from hence they might be able 
to protect the merchants that traded into the 
Pontus, and secure the importation of their 
slaves, together with the other traffic also of that 
ajea. He made himself master also of that 
part of Mysia, on the side of Asia, which for a 
course of many years had belonged to the By- 
zantines. At the same time the Rhodians, 
having equipped six vessels of their own, and 
received four more from their allies, steered 
their course towards the Hellespont. And 
when they had stationed nine of the ships near 
Sestus, to intercept the vessels that should at- 
tempt to pass into the Pontus, Xenophantus, 
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who commanded all the fleet, sailed forward in 
the tenth, and approached near Byzantium; 
with design to try whether the Byzantines might 
be inclined by the sight of danger to desist from 
their first design. But perceiving- that his ex- 
pectations were in no way answered, he returned 
and joined the other ships, and with the whole 
fleet sailed back again to Rhodes. In the mean 
while the Byzantines pressed Achacus to join 
them with his forces : and sent some persons in- 
to Macedon, to bring away Tibites ; who wa3 
the uncle of king Prusias, and was judged^ on 
that account, to hold as fair a claim as the king 
himself to the sovereignty of Bithynia. 

But when the Rhodtans remarked the firm- 
ness, with which the Byzantines had resolved 
to carry on the war, they had recourse to a yery 
wise expedient, by which they at last accom- 
plished all their purpose. They saw that this 
great confidence, which the Byzantines had 
assumed, was founded only on the succours 
which they expected from Achaeus. They 
knew likewise, that Andromachus, the father of 
this prince, had for some time been detained a 
prisoner at Alexandria, and that Achseus was 
very anxious for his safety. They formed there- 
fore the design of sending an embassy to Ptole- 
my, to desire that Andromachus might be re- 
leased. They had indeed before this time slightly 
urged the same request. But now they pressed 
it with the greatest earnestness ^ imaginings 
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that wlien Achasus shoiiid be indebted to theti^ 
finr a semce so ccmstderiibley be must be forced 
ia gratitude to consent to every tbing tbat ttiey 
should afterwuvds demftndL When tbe ambas** 
sadors . arrived, thejr found that Ptdemj waa 
wiUiag still tO' dietai» Aitdromacbus, from who»> 
be expected to draew great advantagei m th^ 
conjunctures that were Kkely to sirise. ¥or some 
disputes were now subsisting: between Anliocbii» 
and bimsdf. The power of Ach»us likewise^ 
uibo lately had declared himself am mdependeut 
sovereign, was sAsch as co«M not fttil f o bri«g; 
eonsdderabfe weight, in eertiayi m2Mei» -of im^ 
portance. Aud thi^ prisoiieiT not oniy waa ibe 
lather of Ackseus, but tbe brother nho ef Lao- 
dice, tbe wife o€ Sektrcus. Burt: on tbe olber 
faaad,. as the kmg was stir^mgly inclined to gra-^ 
^ify^tiseRboidi^insfiai alt their wislies, and to* fa-^ 
vour aU their intenests, he at kab consented lo 
ddiver Amhromacbus into their handst^ that tbey 
might restore him Ho hid son*. Th^ restored 
him accovdin^ly without delay: ^d hating d^-^ 
cpeedaiso cepfeam honofe^s to Acbaetvs,^ theyaH 
«iee ^be|»rived idie people of JBy2Sa»lium of their 
s^^nigesft hope. Tibites also died> m he was re-^ 
tCKming*ba»k from Maeeobn. This fatal aeci^ 
difeivt, with l^iat which had already happened^ 
entii^iy disooi^eerteek all the measures^ andr 
damped tbe ard<»ur cf tfae Byzantines. B^ 
Frasiaa cm lAie contrary ocmeeived new hopes ; 
as9d; ]iKaiwUine«k tbe war agmnst tfaem^ upon tbe 
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coast of Asia, with great vigour and success: 
while the Thracians also, whom he bad esgaged 
into his service, pressed tbem so closely oa the 
side of Europe, that they dared not even to ap- 
pear without their gates. Perceiving, therefore, 
that all their e:spectations w^e destroyed and 
lost, and being harassed thus by their enemies 
on every side, they began now ^nly to consider, 
by wliat means tbey might at last be disengaged 
from t^e war with honour. 

i|ap{»Iy about this time Cava^us, kiag of the 
Gaiils, came tp By^ntium. And as he wisiied 
With no simall earnestness^ that these di^i^tJites 
m:ight be acconimodated, he employed his pains 
with such success, th^ both Prusias and the 
Byjsaniines consented to the tefn»& that weta 
proposed. When the Rhodian^ were in&rmed 
of th^ jieaJ which Cavarns had shown to procitfe 
a peaee, and that Prusias had submitted ti^ his 
mediation, they were wiUiii^ on their part alsat 
to put an end to the war ; on condition h»w^ 
ever, that they should be suffened to ac^ompli^b 
their firsi; design. They deputed ther^re Aj»*. 
dices as their amfcasaador to Byzantiuni. ; 9mA 
at the same time &esA Pokmocles with three trw 
remes, to offer, as we express it, the spear ot the 
caduceuff, to the choice of the Byzs^eitines. B«C 
on tlvik first arrival, the peace was infitanfly co» 
eluded ; Cothon, the son of Calligitosi, being alf 
thi^ time Hieromnemon of Byzantium. With 
re«|>ect to the Rhodiasis,. tibe teim& wene simplg 
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these : " The Byzantines shall exact no im- 
post from the vessels that pass into the Pontus. 
Upon this condition, the Rhodians and their 
allies will remain in peace with the people of 
Byzantium." With Pnisias^the treaty was con- 
cluded in the words that follow : " There shall 
he perpetual peace and friendship between Pru- 
sias and the Byzantines. The Byzantines shall 
not conunit hostilities of any kind against Pru- 
sias, nor Prusias against the Byzantines. Prusias 
shall restore to the Byzantines without any ran^ 
som^ all the lands and fortresses, the people and 
the prisoners, that have been taken or subdued* 
He shall restore the vessels also that were taken 
in the beginning of the war : together with the 
arms that were found in any of the fortresses $ 
and all the timber, tiles, and marble, that 
were carried away from Hieron, or from the 
country round it." For Prusias, dreading the 
arrival of Tibites, had removed from all the 
fortresses whatever was fit for any use. It 
was added in the last place ; <' that Prusias 
should compel the Bythinians to restore all that 
had been taken from the men who were em- 
ployed to cultivate the lands, in that part of 
Mysia w;hich belonged to the Byzantines/* 
Such was the beginning, and such the end of the 
war of Prusias and the Rhodians, against the 
people of Byzantiui^ci. 

After these trani^actions, the Cnossians de- 
puted some ambass^ors to the Rhodians^ and 
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requested that they would send to them the fleet 
that was under the command of Polemocles, to- 
gether with three open boats, But when these 
yessels arrived upon the coast of Crete, the Eleu- 
themaeans, suspecting that some mischief was 
designed against them, because one of their citi- 
zens had been killed by Polemocles to gratify 
the Cnossians, at first expostulated with the 
Rhodians concerning this proceeding, and af* 
terwards declared war against them. Not long 
before this time, the Lyttians also were invplved • 
in the worst calamities of war, And indeed the 
whole isle of Crete had been lately made the 
^cene of very great disorders, which were occa** 
gioned in the following manner. 

The Cnossians anc( Gortynians, having joined 
ibgether their forces, had made themselves ma- 
sters of all the places in the island, Lyttus alone 
excepted. And when this single city still re- 
fused to submit, they resolved to conquer it by 
force, and to punish tlie inhabitiants with the last 
destruction ; that thus they might strike a teri- 
ror into the rest of Crete. At first then, all the 
people of the island were engaged in this design, 
^nd turned their arms against the Lyttians. But 
fifter some time^ jealousies and discontent, having 
sprung, as it often happens among the Cretans, 
from small and inconsiderable causes, grew at 
last to an open and declared dissension, and 
broke the force of this confederacy. For the 
f olyrrhenislns, the Ceretje, the Lampaeans^ the 
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Orkti»» and the Arcadians, separated themselves 
with one consent from their alliance with the 
Cnossians, and resolved to support the Lyttians. 
Am<»ig the Gortynians also, while the oldest 
men adhered still firmly to the Cnossiahs, 
the young men, on the other hand, contended 
with equal warmth, in fevour of the Lyttians* 
The Cnossians, being greatly alamied by this 
sudden revolt of all their chief allies, called in to 
their assistance a thousand mercenary soldiers 
from i£tolia. As iK)on as these arrived, the 
oldest men among the Gortynians, having first 
gained possession of the citadel, and received 
into it the Cnossians and iEtoIians, killed or 
drove out all the young men, and delivered their 
t?ity to the Cnossians. And not long afterwards,, 
when the Lyttians had led out all their forces, 
to make incursions upon the territories of their 
enemies, the Cnossians, having received notice 
of their ab^nce, marched in haste, and possess* 
ed themselves of Lyttus, when it wa^ destitute 
frf all defence. And having sent the women 
al>d the children away to Cnossus, they set fire 
Mrihe crty, pillaged, and razed it to the ground. 
The Lyttians, returning from their expedition, 
and percaving what had happened, were so 
struck with consternation and despair, that not 
one among them had the courage to set his foot 
witfaiii the city. But when they had idl marched 
Mtnd it, deploring with Joud groans and lamen- 
tations the ruin of their country and tl^r own 
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unhappy fate, they again turned back, and re- 
tired for refuge to the Lampaoans. They were 
received by these with all marks of friendship 
and adEection : and being thus in one day's time;, 
from citijeens become strangers, without laws or 
city, they continued afterwards to carry on the 
war against the Cnossians,. in conjunction with 
the rest of the aJlies. Thus, in a manner most 
astonishing and strange, Lyttus, a colony from 
Lacedsemon, the most ancient city of the island^ 
and whose people, descended from the Spartan 
race, were confessed to be the bravest of all thai 
were produced in Crete, was at once sunk and 
lost in irrecoverable ruin. 

The Pblyrrhenians, the Lampaeans, and the 
rest €^ the allies, having considered that the 
i£tolians> from whom the Cnossians had re* 
ceived their mercenary forces, wes-e at this time 
engaged in war against the Achasans and king 
Philip, sent some deputies to these, to desire 
that they would enter into an alliaxice with 
them, and send some troops to their assbtance. 
To this request both Philip and the AcbaMiM 
readily consented : and having received ihj^ta 
into the general confederacy, they sent iooft 
afterwards to their assistance, four hundred lU 
lyrians under the command of Plater^ two hunif 
dred Achasans, and a hundred Phoca&ans. The 
Polyrrhenians, haviRg obtained these suocotirs^ 
l^efe fiow able to maintahi the war with so great 
rigour, that they soon forced the Eieutfaerns^ 
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ans, the Cydoniatse, and the Apteraeans, to 
keep close behind their walls ; and at last com- 
pelled th^m to join their party, and desert the 
alliance of the Cnossians, After this success, 
they sent in return to Philip and the Acheeans, 
five hundred Cretans; as the Cnossians also, 
not long before, had sent a thousand of their 
troops to the ^tolians ; to assist them severally 
in the war in which they were engaged. The 
young men likewise, that had been driven from 
Gortyna, having gained possession of the port 
of Phaestia, and afterwards of their own harbour 
also, m2).intained their posts with the greatest in- 
trepidity; and from thence carried on the war 
without remission against the old Gortynians that 
were masters of the city, Such was the condi-^ 
tiqn of affairs in Crete, 

About this time also, Mithridates began that 
war against the Sinopeans, which was indeed 
the source and first occasion of all those great 
calamities that afterwards befel this people. Up- 
pn this occasion they sent an embassy to Rhodes, 
to solicit some assistance, The Rhodians, h^vr 
ing made choice of three among their own citin 
?!ens, delivered to them a hundred and forty 
thousand drachmae ; that from thence the Sinof 
peans might be furnished with the stores thafc 
were necessary for the war. Fron^ this sum they 
)vere supplied with ten thousand casks of wine 5 
three hundred pounds of twisted hair, and one 
Jjjjndred pounds of strings, all prepared fpr use | 
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a thousand suits of armour; three thousand 
pieces of coined gold ; and four catapults, with 
some engineers. The ambassadors haying re- 
ceived these stores, returned again in haste to 
Sinope. For the Sindpeans were now filled with 
the greatest apprehensions ; and were persuaded 
that Mithridates would at once invest them both 
by land and sea. They, hastened therefore to 
make such a disposition of their forces, as might ; 
secure the city on both sides against the danger 
of a siege. 

Sinope is situated in a peninsula, which ex- 
tends into the sea, upon the right side of the 
Pontus, as we sail towards the Phasis. It stands 
upon the isthmus of the peninsula ; and covers 
the whole extremity of the land, in the part 
which is connected with the continent of Asia, 
and which contains about two stadia only in its 
breadth. The peninsula itself, as it falls down 
towards the coast, is all flat and open : but the 
borders of it, that are nearest to the sea, are 
rough, unequal, and very difficult of access. The 
Sinopeaiis therefore, being apprehensive that 
Mithridates would invest them on the side of 
Asia, and at the same time land some forces 
from the sea upon the opposite side, and possess 
himself of the open plain, together with all the 
posts thai might command the city, began to 
iFortify the circuit of the coast; driving sharp 
stakes^ into the ground, and throwing up in- 
trenchments, in every part in which the enemy 
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Could attempt to land ; and dii^tributing their 
machines and troops into all the advantageous 
posts. And indeed, as this peninsula is of very 
moderate extent, a small body of forces may at 
all times be sufficient for its defence. But we 
shall here leave the Sinopeans, and return again 
to the Social War. 



■s 



CHAP. yi. 

Philip, beginning his march from Macedofi 
with all the forces, advanced towards Thessaly 
and Epirus, with design to enter that way into 
i£tolia. At the same time Alexander and Do« 
rimachus, having conceived some hopes of being 
able to take iEgira by surprise, drew together 
a body of twelve hundred iEtoHans to Oenanthia^ 
a city of ^Etolia, which stood opposite to the 
before-mentioned city : and having prepared some 
vessels for their transport, they waited for the 
proper time to pass the gulf, and carry their 
purpose into execution. For a certain soldier^ 
who had deserted the service of the iEtoIians, and 
for some time past resided in ^Egira, having re- 
(marked that the guards, who were posted at the 
gate which opened on the side of iEgium, were 
gften drunk with wine, and remiss in all their 
duty, had frequently importuned Dorimachus, 
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whom he knew to be singularly formed for con- 
ducting all such enterprises, to take advantage 
of this negligence, and to enter by45urprise into 
the -city, ^gira is situated in Peloponnesus, 
near the gulf of Corinth, between Sycion and 
iEgium, upon hills that are rough and difficult 
of access. It looks towards Parnassus, and the 
country that is* extended round that mountain, 
on the opposite side of the gulf; and is distant 
from the sea, about seven stadia; When the 
proper time was come, Dorimachus, having em- 
barked his forces, sailed away by night, and cast 
anchor in the river that ran near the city : and 
from thence, accompanied by Alexander, and by 
Archidamus the son of Pantaleon, he directed his 
march towards iEgira, by the way that leads 
from i£gium. At the same time the deserter also, 
who had formed the project, took with him 
twenty of the bravest soldiers ; and having, by 
some private roads with which he was acquainted, 
gained the summit of the hills before the rest, he 
entered the city through an aqueduct, and find- 
ing all the guards buried fast in sleep, killed them 
even in their beds, broke the bars of the gates with 
hatchets, and set them open to the enemy. Th^ 
i£tolians entered in crowds together, exulting in 
their success ; and began to act as if the victory 
had already been their own. But this rash con- 
fidence proved afterwards the very cause of safety 
to the; people of iEgira, and of destruction to 
themselves; who were foolishly persuaded, that 

H 2 
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in order to be ma4sters of a city, it was sufficient 
only to be within the gates. Under this belief, 
when they had kept together in a body for somfe 
little time in the public place, as the day began 
now to appear, they were no longer able to 
restrain their appetite, but spread themselves 
through all the city in search of plundre, and 
forced their way into the houses, to sack and 
pillage them. Those, therefore, of the citizens, 
who saw the enemy in their houses, before 4hey 
had any notice of their approach, were struck 
with consternation, and fled in haste out of the 
city, not doubting but that the iEtoKans were 
already masters of the place. But the rest, to 
Mrhom the danger had not reached, being alarmed 
in time by the distant noise, ran together for their 
jdefence, and all took their way towards the cita- 
del. Arid as their numbers grew continually, so 
their courage also and their confidence increas* 
ed: while on the other hand the body of the 
iSltolians, from which many, as we have said, 
Jiad fallen away, and dispersed themselves on 
every side in search of plunder, became more and 
jnore disordered and diminished. When Dori- 
machus therefore perceived the danger to which 
he was now exposed, having again collected all 
the troops together, he led them on towards the 
citadel ; in the hope, that by one bold and vigor- 
ous effort he should strike the enemy with terror, 
and force them instantly to retreat. But the 
iEgirates, having encouraged each other by- mu- 
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tual exhortations, i^stained the charge with the 
greatest bravery. And as the citadel was not 
fortified by any wall, man with man, every one 
wB» engaged in close and single fight. The 
contest therefore was for some time such as 
might be expected from the condition of the 
combatant^. For as the one were struggling in 
the last defence of their children and their coun^ 
try, so the others had no way to escape with ' 
safety, but by victory. At last, however, the 
iEtolians were constrained to fly r and the iEgi- 
rates, taking care to seize the very moment in 
which they first began to yield, pressed upon 
them with such force and fury, that the greater 
part were thrown down in heaps together at the' 
gate, and were trodden under foot^ in the haste 
and consternation of their flight, Alexander was 
killed in the action, and Archidamus stifled 
^unong the crowds, that pressed to gain their 
passage through the gate. The rest either fell in 
that disorder, or were hurried down the preci- 
pices, and there lost their lives. A small num* 
ber only gained their ships, and were saved in a 
manner the most dishonourable ; haying thrown 
away their arms, and carrying nothing back but 
disappointment and despair. Thus the citizens 
of iEgira, by their courage and intrepid firmness, 
recovered again their country, which, through 
their negligence, they had almost lost. 

About the same time Euripidas, who had been 
sent by the iSStplians to command the forces of 
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the Eleans, made incursions upon the lands of 
Dyme, Pharae, and Tritaea ; and having gained 
a very great booty, was preparing to return back 
again to Elis; when Micus, a Dymaean, who 
was also the lieutenant of the Achaean praetor, 
drew together the troops of all those provinces, 
with design to pursue the enemy, and harass 
theto in their retreat. But as he advanced with- 
out sufficient caution, he fell into an ambujSCade, 
in which forty of his men were killed, and two 
hundred taken prisoners. Euripidas, elate with 
this success, again led out his forces within some 
days afterwards, and made himsdf master of a 
fort called Tichos ; which was situated near the 
promontory Araxus, in the Dymaean territory ; 
and, as fables relate, was built in ancient times 
by Hercules ; who used it as his citadel and place 
of arms in his wars against the Eleans. 

The Dymaeans, the Pharaeans, and Tritaeans, 
having suffered so considerable a defeat, and 
dreading likewise that they should now be expos- 
ed to greater danger, since this fort had fallen 
into the possession of the enemy, at first sent cou- 
riers to inform the Achaean praetor of what had 
Jiappened, and to request some succours; and 
afterwards they deputed to .him some ambassa- 
dors, to urge the same demand.* But Aratus 
not only was unable to procure at this time any 
foreign troops, because the Achaeans had ne- 
glected to discharge the stipends that were owing 
to their mercenaries from the time of the war 
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against CleomeneS) but was in general wholly un- 
skilled to form the measures that were necessary 
in such conjunctures; and, in a word, betrayed 
the greatest want of courage and activity, in all 
things diat related to the affairs of war. From 
hence it happened, that Ly curgus possessed him* 
self of Athenaeum, in the •Megalopolitan terri- 
tory; and Euripidas, besides his late success, 
took also Gorgon, a fortress situated in the dis« 
trict of Telphussa. 

When the Dymasans tlierefore, the Pharseans, 
imd Trita^ans, perceived that no assistance was 
to be expected from the praetor, they resolved, 
that they would withdraw their share from the 
common contributions that were raised among 
the Achaean states, and maintain, at their own 
expense, three hundred foot and fifty horse, to 
cover their lands from the incursions of the ene«- 
my. But though this measure was, perhaps* 
both wise and proper, with respect to their own 
particular safety and advantage, it is certain that 
nothing could be more pernicious to the common 
interests of the republic. For by this conduct 
they gave not only the example, but furnished 
also a ready method and pretence to all that 
should, at any time, be inclined to break the ge- 
neral confederacy, and dissolve the union of the 
states. Yet it cannot be denied that, in justice^ 
the blame must chiefly be imputed to Aratus ; 
whose delays and negligence still frustrated the 
)iopes of those who depended on hini for assistr 
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ance. For though all men, in the tinne of danger, 
most willingly adhere to their allies, as long as 
any succours are to be expected from them; 
yet, on the other hand, when they find that t;hey 
are deserted by those very friends upoa wh(mi 
they had fixed their hopes, they are then finrced 
to have recourse to themsdves alone for safety, 
and to employ such remedies as are within their 
power* The Tritseans therefore, and the rest 
may with good reason be excused, for having 
raised some forces at their own expense, when 
none could be obtained from the Achaeans ; but^ 
on the other hand, they are greatly to l^e blamed 
that they refused any longer to contribute their 
proper share towards defraying the common 
wants of the republic. It was just, indeed, and 
necessary, that they should pay a due regard to 
their own immediate safety. But it was also, no 
less reasonable that they should discharge, as the 
occasion then required, their duty to the states* 
And this was rajther to be expected from them, 
not only because, by the laws of the confederacy, 
they were sure of being again repaid whatever 
they should advance for the common service, but 
because they had also borne the first and greatest 
part in establishing this form of government in 
Achaia. Such was the state of afiairs in Pelof 
ponnesus. 

In the mean while Philip, haying advanced 
through Thessaly into Epirus,^ and being joined 
there by all the forces of the Epirots, together 
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with three hundred dingers from Achaia^ and the 
same niunber of Cretans also that were sent to 
him by the Polyrrhenians, continued his march 
through the province, and arrived upon the Con- 
ines of tiie Ambracian territory. If, at this time, 
he had passed forwards without delay, and fallen 
suddenly with so great an army upon the inmost 
pi^rts of iEtolia, he might at once have put an 
end to the war. But having resolved, at the re* 
qu^st of the £pirots, to lay siege first to Ambra- 
cus> he, by that mean, gave full leisure to the 
^tolians to draw together their forces, and to 
foim the Qieasures that were necessary for their 
defence. For the Epirots, regarding rather their 
own particular advantage than the common in^ 
terest of the allies, and being desirous to get Am* 
bracus into their hands, had pressed the king 
with the greatest earnestness, that he would en« 
deavour to reduce that place. Their intention 
was, to recover Ambracia from the ^tolians. 
But this conquest could never be obtained but 
by fin^t gaining Ambracus, and making their at- 
tacks from thence against the city. For the 
place called Ambracus was a fortress of consi- 
derable strength, situated in the middle of a 
marsh, ajid secured by a wall and out- works. It 
was only to be approached by one narrow cause- 
Wiay, and commanded entirely both the city of 
Ambracia and all the adjoining country. Philip, 
therefore^ yielded to their request, and having 
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jfixed his camp tiear Ambracus^ began to i^oake 
the necessary preparations for the siege. 

But while he was employed in this design Sco- 
pas, having drawn together all the i£tolian 
forces, directed his route through Thessaly, and 
made incursions into Macedon. And when he 
had ravaged all the open country in the dis^irict 
of Pieria, and had gained a very great booty, he 
continued his march from thence to Dium ^ and 
finding the place deserted by the inhabitants, he 
threw down the walls and all the houses, and 
>azed the Gymnasium to the ground. He set fire 
^Iso to the porticoes that stood round the temple; 
destroyed tlie sacred offerings that were designed 
either as ornaments of the place, or for the use of 
those who came to celebrate the public fe^ivals ; 
and broke all the images of the kings. And hav- 
ing thus, in the very beginning of the war, de*- 
clared himself the enemy of the gods as well- as 
men, he then returned back again to his countrj" ; 
audi instead of being looked upon with horror 
bn account of these impieties, was, on the con- 
trary, received by the jEtolians with honours 
iand applause, and regarded as a man who, by his 
brave and vigorous conduct, was able to perform 
the greatest services to the republic. For him- 
self, by his discourses, had so highly raised the 
confidence of all the people, that they were filled 
with new and eager hopes; and began to be as- 
sured that, after these exploits, no enemy would 
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dare so much as to approach the iEtolians ^ and 
that themselves might, on the contrary, hereafter 
pillage without resistance, not Peloponnesus 
only, as they had done in former times, but ev^n 
Theasaly and Macedon. 

When Philip was informed of all the outrages 
that had been committed in his kingdom, he per- 
ceived that he was justly punished for haying 
yielded to the folly and ambitious spirit of the 
£pirots. He continued, however, still to press 
the siege of Ambracus. But when he had raised 
causeways in the marsh, and completed all the 
necessary works, the forces that were in the place 
were struck with terror, and surrendered to him 
after forty days. The king dismissed the garri* 
son, which consisted of five hundred i£tolians. 
Upon terms of safety; and gratified the Epirots 
in their wishes, by leaving the fortress in their 
hands. He then decamped, and continued hig 
march in haste along' Charada, with design to 
pass the Ambracian gulf, in that part whiph was 
the narrowest, and which lay near the temple of 
the Acarnanians called Actium. For this gulf, 
which flows from the sea of Sicily, is less than 
five stadia in its breadth, at its first entrance be- 
tween Acamania and Epirus. But advancing 
farther within the land, it spreads afterwaids to 
the breadth of a hundred stadia, and extends in 
length to about three hundred from the sea. It 
divides Epirus from Acarnania, leaving the first 
on the side towards the north, and the latter on 
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the south. Philip then passed the gulf, in the 
place which we have mentioned, and continued 
his route through Acamania. And having in- 
creased his army with two thousand Acarnanian 
foot, and two hundred horse, he came and en* 
camped before Phoetise, a city of iEtoIia, and 
pressed the siege with so great force and vigour 
that, after two days, the garrison, being struck 
with termor, surrendered upon conditions, and 
were dismissed with safety. On the following 
Bight five hundred iEtolians, ignorant of what 
had happened, began their march towards the 
place. But Philip, having received timely no-^ 
face. e£ their approach, posted some troops in 
ambuscade^ and killed the greater part a& they 
^vanced. The rest were taken prisoners, a very 
small number only excepted, who saved them- 
selves by flight. He then distributed among the 
troops an allowance of corn for thirty days from 
the stores that had been found in Phoetias ; and 
continuing his march afterwards towards Stratus^ 
be encamped upon the river Achelous, at the 
distance of ten stadia from the city^ and from 
thence> sending out detachments from his army^ 
wasted the whole, country at his leisure, and 
found no resistance. 

The Achaeans, who were at this time scarcely 
able to support the burthen of the war, no sooner 
were informed that Philip was so near, than they 
deputed to him some ambassadors to request, 
that he would advance immediately to theic 
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assistance. The ambassadors^ when they had 
joined the king in the neighbourhood of Stratns, 
discharged their commission to him, agreieably 
to their instructions; and having represented 
also to him how Vast a booty might be gained if 
he would now invade Elea, they pressed him to 
transport his forces over to Rhium, and to fell 
suddenly from thence upon that province. 

The king, when they had ended, gave orders 
that they should not yet depart, and said, that he 
would deliberate with his friends concerning that 
ivhich they had proposed : but at the same time 
he decamped, and began his march towards Me- 
tropolis and Conope. The inhabitants of Metro- 
polis All left their houses upon his approach, and 
retired into the citadel. Philip therefore, having 
first set fire to the city, advanced forward to Co- 
Hope. But when he approached the river that 
ran near the town, and which was distant from 
it about twenty stadia, a body of iEtolian cavalry- 
appeared ready to dispute his passage; being 
persuaded j that they should either entirely stop 
the Macedonians fi-om advancing, or that the 
attempt would be attended with considerable 
Joss. But Philip, perceiving their design, gave 
orders that the peltastae should first pass the river 
in separaite divisions, closing all their ranks, and 
forming that figure which is called the tortoise. 
When this was done, and the first cohort had 
«iow gained the opposite side, the cavalry ad van-» 
ced against them and began the combat. But 
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as the Macedonians still stood firm/ covenng 
themselves with their shields in every part ; and 
when the second and third divisions, having 
passed the river also in the same close order, came 
forwards to support the first; the iEtoHans, per- 
ceiving that they fatigued themselves in vain, re- 
treated back again towards the* city: and from 
that time these haughty troops were forced to 
remain quite behind their walls. 

The king then passed the river with the rest of 
the forces; and having wasted all the country 
without resistance, he arrived near Ithoria, a for- 
tress that was strongly fortified both by art and 
nature, and which commanded the road along 
which the Macedonians were obliged to pass. 
The iEtolians that were left to guard it fled from 
their post as the king- approached; and Philip, 
being thus master of the place, immediately 
razed it to the ground. He gave orders also to 
the foragers that they should, in like manner, de-^ 
stroy all the fortresses that were scattered through 
the country. Having then gained the end of 
these defiles, he continued his march slowly for- 
wards, that the army might have leisure to col- 
lect the booty.' And when the troops were load- 
ed with supplies of every kind in great abun- 
dance, he directed his route towards the Achsean 
Oeniadas. But having, in his way, encamped 
near P«aniumi he resolved first to make himself 
master of that city. He repeated, therefore, his 
attacks against it without any intermission ; and. 
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in a short time, took the place by storm. Pa^anium 
was a city not very considerable in siae ; for it 
was less than seven stadia in its circuit. But with 
regard to the houses, walls, and towers, it scarcely 
was inferior to any of the cities of that country. 
The king, having razed the walls to the ground, * 
demolished likewise all the houses, and gave or« 
ders, that the timber and the tiles should be 
jfloated, with the greatest care, across the river to 
Oeniadse. The i£tolians at jflrst resolved to hold 
possession of the citadel of this last city, which 
was strongly fortified with walls and other works. 
But as the king approached they were struck 
with terror, and retired. Philip, having thus 
gained this city also, continued his march, and 
encamped before a fortress in the Calydonian di- 
strict, called Elseus ; which was not only yery, 
strong by nature, but was fortified also with a 
wall, and filled with all the necessary stores of 
war, which Attalus had sent to the i£tolians not 
long befi>re. But the Macedonians, in a short 
time, took the place by stormy and when they 
had wasted all the Calydonian territory, they re- 
turned back again to Oeniadae. The king, hav- 
ing then remarked that this city was situated 
with yery great advantage, as well for other pur- 
poses as because it afforded also an easy passage 
into Peloponnesus, resolved to enclose it with a 
wall. For Oeniadae is situated upon the coast, 
near the entrance of the gulf of Corinth, in the 
very extremity of those confines which divide 
the provinces of Acarnania and iEtolia. Oppo" 
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Me to it, on the side of Peloponnesus j stands 
Dyme, with the country thai lies round Arasnis ; 
and the distance between Oehiadae and this pro- 
montory is so smaH that it does not exceed a 
hundred stadia. Philip, therefore, having care- 
fully considered all these circumstances, began 
first to fortify the citadel ; and afterwards having 
raised a wall round the docks arid harbour, he 
resolved to join these also to the citadel, employ- 
ing in the work all those materials which he had 
brought with him from Pa&anium. But before 
be had completed this design he received the 
news, that the Dardanians, imagining that his in- 
tention was to advance forwards into Peloponne^ 
sus, had drawn together a numerous army, and 
were preparing to make incursions into Mace^ 
jdoTti Judging it, therefore^ to be necessary that 
he should provide vnthout delay for the security 
of his own proper kingdom, he now sent back 
the ambassadors of the Adhaeans ; having first 
assured them, that as soon as he had repelled thi9 
danger he would lay aside every other project 
and employ all his power to asfsist their state. 
He then decamped, and returned back again in 
haste along the same way by which he had ar- 
rived. As he was preparing to pass the Ambra- 
cian gulf, which separates Acarnania from Epi- 
nis, he was met by Demetrius of Pharos, who 
had been defeated in lUyria by the Romans^ and 
had escaped in a single frigate, as we related in 
the former book. The king received him favour-, 
ably, and directed him to sail on to Corinth, and 
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from thence to go, through Thessaly, into Ma- 
cedon ; while himself passed the gulf, and conti- 
nued his march in haste through Epirus. But 
no sooner was he arrived at Pella than the Dar- 
danians, having receired notice from some desert- 
ers of his near approach, were struck with ter- 
ror, and dismissed their army, though they, bad 
then advanced very near to the borders of thi^ 
kingdom, t^hijip, being infoimed of tbeir iMrent, 
sent home likewise ail the Macedonian troops td 
gather hi their harvest $ Bnd himsdf went into 
Thessaly, \vith design to pass the rest of the sum* 
meratLaris^. 

At this tinie it was, thtit .^milius returned 
with conquest from lUyria, and entered Rome iii 
triumph. About th^ same time Annibal having, 
taken Saguntum by $tom), sent his army into 
winter quarters. The Komans also, when they 
had received the news that Saguntum was de- 
stroyed, deputed some ambassadors to Carthage, 
to demand that Annibal sliould be^ delivered to 
tbem ; atid at the sam^ time chose ^r consul^ 
Publius Cornelius and Tibmus Sempronius, aii^ 
began to mak^ the necessary preparations lor a 
war. llVe have ilready given, in the preceding 
book, a particular and distinct accoul^t of these 
transiictions ; and noW mention them again, for 
the sake oiily of recallSng to the reader's vitw, 
agreeable to the method which we promised still 
to observe, the chief events that were coincident 
with those which are how related. 

VOL. ir. I 
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Thus then was ended the first year of the hua- 
4f!9dffontieth Olympiad ; and as this a]so was the 
time in which the Mtoiiaf^ uaually elected their 
ehtef magistrates^ they uaw chose Dorimaqhiis 
for their prsetor. As soon as he was Inv^fsted 
with this dignity he assembled the troops in arms^ 
and making an incursion into the. upper parts qI^ 
Epirus, plundered and destroyed the country 
with a more than.commoa rage and fury; being 
much ]^ss solicitous to gain any.^vaptage tQ 
himself^ than to worl^ the greatoft mischiei^ thafc 
was possible to theEpirqts. Arriving at Dodona, 
he set fire to the iMKticoes of the temple>4estr(oy^ 
the votive offerings^ and levelled the walls of the 
s^red edifice with the ground* Thus the . ^to- 
lians disd^ned to be confined within the Qrdi^oiry 
lipi^ either of peace or. war ; pursuing s^\\U iq 
both conjuncturesy their OKva rash and vJM^lei^ 
d^ignis; and sbow^g. not even the least regard 
either to ithe laws of nations, or the. established 
rights a^d customs of mankind. After thi^ 
exploit Donmachus fiekwned bs^^k^ again to 
-Siolia. , , .'■ .V. .., ' 

The winter was now i^pproaching fiuit, and 
np person had. ^i^pef^ted that the Mac<rdanian$ 
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would at this time take 'the field, when Philip, 
advancing from Larissa, with three thousand 
chalcaspides, two thousand peltasta^, three hun- 
dred Cretans, and four hundred of the royal ca- 
valry, passed from Thessaly into Eubcea, and 
from thence to Cyhus, and continuing afterwards 
his route through Bceotia and the Megarisian 
district; arrived at Corinth in the very depth of 
winter; having performed His march with so 
much secrecy and diligence, that the people of 
Peldpiohnesus were all ignorant of his approach^ 
He immediately shut the gates of Corinth, and 
placed guards upon the roads ; and sent to invite 
the elder Aratus to come to hitn'from Sicyon. 
He wrote letters also to the prajtor of the 
Achaeans, ' and to the several cities, to ajppoint 
the place and time in which he expected to be 
joined by the troops of the republic. He theii' 
matched away from Coi^nth, and encamped near 
Dioscurium in the Phliasian territory. 

About the same timfe Euripidas, who knew not 
that the king hdd entered Peloponnesus, began 
his niarch from Psophis, with- two cohorts of 
Eleans, some bodies of pirates, and sottie merce- 
nary troops, amounting ia the ' whole to tWo 
thousand aiid two hundred men, together with 
tw6 hundred horse, and advanced by -the way 
of Pheneum and St3rmphalus towards Sicyon, 
with design to waste the country. And having, 
oti that: very night in which Philip had encamp- 
ed hear ©iosourmiri, passed beyond the^ anby 
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of the king, he was ready just to enter the Si* 
cyoniaii territory on the foUowing day, BUfc 
some Cretan doldiers, who had Idl their ranks, 
and wandered far into the country in search of 
forage, fell in among the Eleans as they niarch^» 
EuripidsLs, being infi^rmed by these that the ene-^ 
my was near, chs^ged immediately the dtrectkin 
of his ronte, and, not comihunibating to any 
person his knowledge of this accident, marched 
back again in haste by the way along which he 
had advanced; in the hope, that he might be 
able again to pass beyond the Macedonians^ and 
to possess himself the first of certain mouMiain^ 
ous defiles, that ivere on the other sAde of the 
Styniphalian district. The king, who on his 
part also was wholly ignorant of the arrival of 
these troops> pursued his first design, and con-^ 
tinned his march forwards in the morning, by 
the way of Stjniiphalus towards Caphyo^. For 
this was the city, in which he had desired that 
the Achasans would meet together in amis. But 
when the advanced guards of the Macedonian 
army was just' now ready to ascend the hill 
caHed Apeauras, which was distant from Stym* 
phalus' about ten stadia, it happened that the 
f6ijcmost troops of the Eleaizs arrived also upon 
the- same ascent. Euripidas> who, fronl thee 
intelligence whi<bh he had received before, knew 
what the' forces were that now appeared in sight, 
mfde haste to avoid the impending danger, and 
t4ifcmg with him some few horsemen only^ fled 
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through private roads to Psophis. The Eleans^ 
being thus deserted by their chief, were struck 
with consternation, and fof some time stopped 
their march, not knowing which way they 
should turn, or what measures were the best to 
take. For their officers were at first persuaded, 
that .these were some Achsean forces, that had 
been drawn together, to defend the country, 
Thk mistake was occasioned chiefly by the 
sight of the chalca^pides, whom they supposed 
to be the troops of Megalopolis. Fdr in the 
battle against Cleomenes that wc^s fought near 
Selasia, the Megalopolitans had all made use of 
brazen bucklers ; having received their arms ou 
that occasion from Antigonus. They retreated 
therefore, keeping their ranks entine,; towards 
the neighbouring hills; and were still incliued 
to think, that, they were not mistaken in their 
hopes. But when the Macedonians, as they 
continued to advance, approached mora nearly 
to their view,' they then spon discerned the truth, 
and, throwing away their arms, began to run 
with great precipitation. But twelve hundred 
of them were taken prisoners ; and the rest either 
were dei^royed by the Macedonian soldiers, or 
lost their lives among the precipices. About a 
hundred only escaped by flight. Philip sent 
away the spoils and prisoners to Corinth ; a(nd 
pursued his route, as he had at first designed. 
The people of Peloponnesus were all i?truck 
with wonder, at an event so strange and unex* 
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peoifid by them: for they now first reqeived the . 
neyrB together^ both of the arriyid of the kingf 
and also of his victory. 

The Macedonians continued their rfHite 
through Arcadia: and having suffered great 
fatigue and hardship, as they passed the main- 
tain called Oligyrtus, which was at this < ti^Bie 
covered deep with snow, they arrived in the 
night of the tlnrd day at Caphyas. The lwg» 
when he had rested here during two wtiole dayt 
for the refreshment of the troop^> and being 
joined also by the younger Aratus with the 
Achasan forces, so that the whole ^rmy now 
consisted of ten thousand men, again mf^rchi^ 
forwards, through the Clitorian district^ towards 
Psophis; carrying with him all the machines, 
and ladders, that were. found in any of the cities 
through which be parsed. 

Psophis is a city of very high antiquity in 
Arcadia, being acknowledged to have been first 
built in ancient times by the Azane^. With re* 
gard to the whple c^ Peloponnesus^ it is situated 
near the middle of the country. But with rcr 
speet to the single province of Arcadia,, it stapds 
upon Uie extreme borders of it toward the west ; 
and' is on that side closely joined to the conjfines 
of Elea. It commands with great advantage the 
whole territory of the Eleans; and was at this 
. (ime associated to their republic. PhUip, ar*^ 
riving near this place in three days' march from 
Caphyas, encamped upon the bills that stood 
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opposite to Che city, and' which afficofed 'it Bafe 
and <$amiiiodi6U8 view both of* the place itself^ 
and of ail the neighbouring oouatry. B«t mhem 
he had seen from hence the advaatageoua situh^ 
tion and nncommon strength of the eity^ he waa 
forscHne time in donbt, what resolation bet 
shoakl take. For Psophis on the side tdwardt 
the west; is secnred by a rapid and impetuous 
torrent, which descends from the neighbouring 
hiHa; and In a short time' forms for iitoeif a cham 
nel very lai^e and deep> whieh is not fordable in 
any plaee/ during- the greatest part of the wintar 
season. On the eaetem side flows the Eryraan** 
thus^ a > gtsat and. rapid lirer^ the subject of 
many well known fabies. And this river Itke^ 
wise receives, the torrait just now aienlianed^ 
which falls into it on theshle towards the south. 
Thus three sides of the city are completely c<^ 
vered by these waters^ and guarded against all 
access. > On tiie fourth. side^ towan^s thenprth, 
stands a hill» well fortified aud enclosed with 
wallsy and which senses indeed as a citadel to 
the city; being perfectly adapted ^ both by: na« 
«ture and by art, for sustaining the efforts, of an 
enemy* TheiCity itself was also secured by walls 
of an unusual height, completdy built, and for** 
tified with care : and was defended by a garrir 
son of Eleans. Euripidas. was also in the place, 
having sav^ himself in it after his ^ight. 

When.Philsp had considered all these circum^ 
stanc^y he was in part inclined to abandpn tbo 
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de6tgn which he hadfi>aned» to t^e the eity 
either^ by stprm or sieg^. Bttt on the other h4rid» 
he was no leas. earnest to. persist in the attempt^ 
when he had again reflected upon the maiiner 
in which the place was situated* For a« much- 
as the Arcadians and Achsaans were iAQom*- 
mpded by this city^ which pressed .close. Ufmn 
the very confines of their country, and furnished 
the Eleans with the power to <^arry on the m^u* 
against th^cn with vig«our and aecunty, so n^uch 
on the other hand would itbey be advantaged by 
it, if it should now ^ be. taken: sinee.it would 
not only serve to covep their own landD from in- 
tuit, h^i might be used also as a pkkoe of a,nns, 
from whence they might on their pairt make in- 
cursions into the Eletoi territory* The. king 
ther^orey having at last resolved to persist in his 
design, gave orders that the troops should take 
their usual repast, and hold themselves in iseadi-* 
ness, by break of day. And wbm the morning 
came, he passed the ErymanthuSy upon the 
bridge that was across it, without any resistaj^^ce 
from the enemy, who were surprised at the at- 
tempt, and wholly unprepared, against it* He 
then advanced towards the city in bold and ter- 
rible array. Euripid^ and the rest were stcuck 
with doubt and constemation* Forthey at iii^t 
had been persuaded, that the Macedonians 
would neither atl0>ck by storm a city of so con^ 
siderable strength, nor yet venture on the other 
hand to engage in a long and rec^ular l^iege, in 
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80 $e^re*a seascm. They were therefore thrown 
iiito great perplexity^ and began U> fear^ that 
dome persons in the city had entered into a jse»* 
(»et correspondence with the king, fiut when 
no proofs appeared to confirm this apprehen* 
sion, the gteat^ part ran in haste to d^md the 
walls; while the mercenaries also that belonged 
to the Eleans advanced through a gate that was 
above the ^lemy,. with design to Ml upon them 
by surprise. The king, having ocdened the lad« 
dcrs tOt be fixed against the walls in three dif' 
ferent parts at once,, and divided the Macedo«- 
nians also into three separate bodies, gave the 
signal for the attack. The troops then advanced 
together, and began to scale the city op every 
side. The besieged for some time maintained 
their ground with courage, and threw down 
many of the soldiers from the ladders. But as 
their store of darts and other weapons, provided 
only for the present exigency, soon began to 
&il ; and when they also fomid, that the Ma^e-* 
donians were w far from bmng det^ted by this 
remstance, that on the contrary no sooner wa:i 
one man tumbled from the ladders, than the 
next that followed succeeded without any fiesi* 
tation to his place; they at last turned their 
backs, and fled for safety to the citadel, while 
the Macedonians entered by the walls* At the 
same time also the Cretan troops attadDe4 the 
Elean mercenaries with such vigour and success, 
tbat they forced them soon to throw away their 
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arms, and to. fly in gi?eat disorder: and .hating 
jpursued them to the very gate from whence thejr 
had made tlieir sally, they enteced it together 
with them. Thus the city was taken at once in 
every part. The Psophidians, with their wives 
and children, fled aU into the citadel^ together 
with Euripidas, and the rest that were able to 
escape. The Macedonians, being thus become 
the entire maaters oi the -city,, pillaged all the 
goods, and took possesion of the houses. Bnt 
those that had retired into the citadel, being 
destitute of all supplies, resolved to prevent a 
worse misfortune, by submitting to the king/ 
Having therefore dispatched a herald, . and ob- 
tained permission to make a deputation. to him, 
they 4sent their chief magistrates, t^^getfaer with 
Euripidas, by whose means a treaty was con- 
cluded, in which fiill safety was allowed to all^ 
both citizens and strangers. The deputies tl^n 
returned, having received ofders from the king, 
that they should ^ail still remain within the cita^ 
del, till the army had left the city ; lest the sol- 
diers, forgetful of their duty, should be tempted 
by. the hopes of plunder to insult and pillage 
* them. .1 

\ The king^ being forced by the snow, which 
abcmt this time be^an to &11, to remain for some 
days in Psophis, assembled together the Acha^- 
anS) and pointed out to them the strength and 
pommodious situation of the place, and the ad^* 
vantages that might be drawn from it in the 
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progress of the wan He s^ke largely also of 
the: affection zjid warm esteem j which he bi^ 
conceiired . for their republic: and added, that 
he. would now. give this city to them ; and that 
in idl future tiaiM he should be ready to employ 
his utmost power to gratify their wii^ies, and 
seiae every occasion to advance their interests* 
After this discourse, which was received by Ara* 
tus and the Achaeans with great acknowledge* 
ments, he dismissed the assembly, and began his 
marcJi towards Lasion. The Psophidians then 
left the citadel, and again took possession of their 
houses: and Euripidas went away to Corinth, 
and from thence into iEtolia. The Achaean 
chiefs . that were present « in the place, left the 
care of the citaddi to Proslaus of ^cycrn, with. a 
.sufficient garrison, and appointed Pythias of 
PeU^ie to be governor of the city In this man* 
ner was ended the siege of Psophis. 
. The Elean^ that were in garrison at Lasi(^, 
having been informed of all the circumstances 
of this conquest, no sooner heard that the Ma- 
cedonians were advancing fast to\fard3 thorn, 
than they . immediately left the place : and 
Philip, being thus become master of it upon hit 
first approach, gave this city also to the Achae- 
ans, as a farther testimony of his regard for tjieif 
republic. He restored ^ Stratus likewise, fron^ 
wbenpe the Eleans in like manner had netired, 
to the people of Telphussa, from whom it had 
before been taken« He then decamped, and 
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airmiig at Olympia a^fter five days* maToh} 
Differed ^crifice to the deity of the place,, and 
feasted the chief ^cefs of bis army. And 
M^ben he had allowed three days for the refpesb-* 
ilierit also of the troops^ he advanced farther into 
the Etean terntoryy. and hating eticamped' near 
the place called Artemisiitiny and from thence 
sent oiit detachments frmn bis army to collect 
the plunder of the country, he afterward*' re* 
turned, again to Dioscurium. 

While the Macedonians were ^nployed in 
Wivaging the country, many of the Eleans fell 
into their hands, but a much greater number 
fled for safety to the neighbouring towns, and to 
places that were not easy to be fcH^ced. For 
Eiea far exceeds all the other parts of Felopon-* 
nesus>both in the mtmber of inhabilants, and in 
the natural riches also which are there produced. 
For there are many among this people who are so 
fixed in the enjoyment of a country life, and so 
satined with the abundance of which they are 
possessed, that in the course eyen of two or three 
, generations, they are never known to vi«t the 
capital cf the province. This affection for the 
country is chiefly nourished by that high re- 
gard, which by the constitution, of their govem- 
sietit is shown to tho^ that are settled in it. 
For justice is administered amongst 4hem in 
every district ; and great pains employed, thai 
tiiey may always- be supplied with, all things 
that are necessary to life. The motive tliat in* 
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clined their kgnUtors first to iiivept such lauro, 
aod to give such itttention tx> their »&ty, sofms 
f>artly to have beea, ^nA the proviat^e was itaeUF 
of very wide extent; b»t priacipaHy, tedtase 
ti^ inbabttants lived in ancient times a kind of 
ho}y itfe ; when their coantry* oi» ' aecdunt oi 
the Olympic Games that were oetebrated in it^ 
was regarded by the Grredcls as sacred aad invlo* 
jaWe, and the peo|)le all en|oyed a full repose, 
secure irom danger, and exempted drom the mv 
series of wan But afterwards in^kead, vfheti' the 
Arcadiahs attempted to take Lasion from theto, 
wHh the lands t&at lay round Pisa, the Elfeians 
were then forced tb have recourse to arms, and 
to change their former way of life.' And since 
thai time, they have -not even made the feast at** 
t^mpt to restore their comUry to those pri vi-' 
leges <^ which they had been so long possessed ; 
but have still remained in the condition, into 
which they were thrown by that invasion. BitC 
certainly in this respect th^y have been. far from 
showing a due regard to their own future inte^ 
r^ts. For since peace is that blessing, wliiok 
we all implore* the gods to give us; since. it is 
that for whose' sake we bear to be exposed to 
every danger ; sinee^ in a worv^ among all the 
things ths^ ajre esteemed good by meii, there is 
none more generally acknowledged to deserve 
tha4; name ^ it* .sure^ must be allowed to be a 
high degree of folly in the conduct 6f the Ekans, 
to I'efilse an ticqutsit4ou of suth value and un» 
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portaxice, which they not only might obttun 
from the stipes oi Greece upon fair and honour-^ 
able terms^ but might hold possession of it also' 
to all future times. Some perhaps may tbinki 
that if this people should again return to their 
f^mer life^ tbey must be expoS(?d to the attempts 
of every enen^y tlutt^hould' be inclined' to vio- 
late treaties, and to fall by surprise upon their 
country. But as this would rarely happen, 
so the Greeks also would dl Join together to re- 
vojge the insult. And with regard to; any pri- 
vate roMieries, they might at all times be eSdc^ 
tuaJly secured against them : since, by the hdp 
of that abundance which the continuaRce of 
peace would of necessity bestow, they migliA 
with ease maintain some troops of mercenaries, 
to be employed as occasion should require. But 
now from having dreaded dangers that were 
never .likely to arrive, they expose their goods 
to constant pilli^e, and their country to> perpe- 
tual war. I could wish, thereftjre, that these re- 
flections might raise in the Eleans an attention' 
to their proper interests; since they. never will 
find a time more favourable than the present, to' 
recover again an acknowledged confirmation 
of their rights, from all the states of Greece. 

But though these immunities have been long 
since lost, the people, howBver, as we observed 
belbre, still retain some traces of their ancient 
manners, and especially of their attachment to 
a country life. Upon the arrival therefore of 
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Bhilipln^e province, great numbers of them 
weDeitaken. prisoners bj tlie Macedonians, and 
gieatef still eseaped by flight. There was a for* 
tress ^eatted. Tbalamee, into which the chief part 
of the people had retired, together with their 
goods and cattle. The country round it was^ 
only to be. entered by certain close defiles : and 
the place, itself, besides that it was difficult of 
all access, was also judged to be impregnable. 
But the king being informed of the numbers 
that had fled together to this fortress, resolved 
to attempt and hazard every thing, rather than 
leave his work imperfect. He ordered the mer* 
cenar ies therefore first to take poesession of the 
posts that: coQunaaded the eni^rance of the 
pfisses. And bavipg leD: behind him in the 
camp his, baggage, with the gceat^r part of all 
his amiy, he then marched through the defiles, 
with the >peltast$e and the light-armed troops, 
and arrivdi^ in. sight of the fortress, without re* 
sist^nce^ The E^eans, who were wholly unpnef 
par^ to iSiii^ain a siege, and unpractised like-* 
wi^ ui all the ^rt .of war, and who at this time 
had among, tlxem. great numbers of the very 
me^ME^st of the people, were struck with terror 
at his a(]^r<iacb, and immediately* surrendered* 
Among the prisoners were two hundred merce- 
har^> which Amphidamus, the pr^tor of the 
EteiMis,: had drawn ti^thex from different coun- 
tries, a^id had brought them with him to this place^ 
The king, having gained a very great quantity 
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of raluable goods* with more than five thousand 
flbyesy mid cattle that 9Clu:;Qdly c«K|]d be nmn^ 
1&ered»^ .return^ ag^n to his camp : mid from 
thence, because the tpoops weoe so encuodbeeed 
with thar booty, that they wire vAMy unBiM to 
engage in any new atletnpt, be ditecied his 
Mmtte back to Olympia, and ihete in^Emf^. 
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About this tmie Apelles, who, anibng thos6 
that were appointed ^ by A*itigonns to be the 
guardians of yonng Philip, was possessed of thfe 
greatest sway in al! the counsels of the king, 
formed the base design of reducing the Achasans 
to the same vile condition afe tiiat to which the 
people of Thessaly are subiect. For though the 
The»saliaT,« v^ere ^11 governed, m appe«S«ce, 
by their own peculiar laws, and seemed oii that 
ac6dunt to' be distinguished from the 'Macedo- 
nians, yet in reality there was no difiFeSrenoe be* 
tweert rticm. For both were equally obliged to 
yieM strict obedience to the royal orders, arid 
to submit without relnctahce to all that was im- 
posed; 'This man theii, having regulated his 
ptoj^trn his mit)d, began first to try the tern- 
pi^n* of thfe-Atehasans that were now pieserit in 
-!W^*&miy. '^H^ gave permission to the Maseeh- 
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donians,to dispossess them of their quarters^ and 
deftaud them of their booty. And afterwardfir 
he ordered many to be scourged, upon the 
slightest pretexts : and when any of their com* 
panions interposed to save them, or showed any 
resentment of this treatment, himself conducted 
them to prison. . By these means he was per- 
suaded that the Achaeans might insensibly be 
led to an entire ami blind submission -, and think 
nothing cruel or severe, which at any time they 
should be forced. to suffer by order of the king. 
And yet he had seen not Jong before, when he 
was pres<»it in the army of Antigonus^ that this 
very people exposed themselves to every dan- 
ger, and seemed ready to encounter every hard- 
ship withr the greatest firmness, rather than fall 
into isubjection to Cleomenes, But some youiig 
Acha&ans, having run together in a body, went 
and disdosed to Aratus the whole of this de-- 
sign. Aratus, wisely judging that it was neces^ 
sary to defeat such evils in their first commence- 
ment, ran in haste to Philip. The king, when 
he had heard him, ordered the young men v to 
lay aside thar fears ; assuring them^ that n^^^ 
thing ofijuis kind should hereafter happen: and 
at tivs same: time he strictly forbade Apelles to 
exact . any thing from . the Achieems, without^ 
the knowledge and consent of their i>wa prsetor. 
In this miEmner Philip, by his humane and gentle 
treatment of those that were with htm in the 
camp, as well as by his courage likewise, and 
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activity in the fields, not 6tAj yarned the i^fee- 
tioiis 0f the ig^diers^ but the fkycrar also ahd 
^t^eiti of aU the people of Pelopoon^us* And 
inde^ we can seareel^jr find a piince, more ad^ 
ihimblj fbrtned by nature^, with all those talents 
that are i^qimite for enlarging cdiquests^ asA 
sn^k^ining the weight of e«ipire» Fw be was 
^<>&f$eissed of a Heady and clear discdmAoient ; a 
hitppy memory ; a gracefnlhesB that was pecu*- 
liar to ail his actions $ with su^ a dignity ^f 
aspect/ aB declared the monarchy and inspired 
reipect and awe« His activity al86 in the field 
w^ never wearied, and bis conrsfge never 
daunted. By what means afterwards these 
nbbte qualities werte all destroyed^ and frara 
Whent^e it happened^ that this prince, front ia 
niild &hd gentle monarchy became at last a m^^ 
ciless and brutal tyrant, cattnot bfe eicpfaioed in 
a few wortte only. We shall take seaae ecoa«» 
9ion therefore more faroumble than the present, 
to examine closely into the causes fbat produced 
so wonderful a change. 

Philip having now decamped, continued his 
route from Olytnpia towards Pharsea, and from 
thence advanced to Telpbaesa, and afterwards 
to Herssa. In this pUce he sold his booty, and 
llud a bridge across t^e river Alpheiis^ with de- 
sign to pass th4t wAy into Tripbylia. About 
the s{ime tii»e DorimachUs the iEtdtan praetor, 
being pressed by the £lean$ to save their coun« 
try^rom destruction, sent to: their assistance six 
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hundred iEtolians under the command of Phy« 
lidas. When this general^ arriyiBg in £lea> had 
joined hig tpoops with the forces that were at 
that time in the service of the Eleans, five hun« 
dred mercenaries, a thousand sokUers of the 
country, and a body of Tarentines, he from 
thence directed his march aisp towards Triphy<« 
fia. This country, which derives its name froHi 
Triphylus a native of Arcadia, is a part of Pel9«» 
ponnesus, lying near the sea,, between the pro* 
vinces of Messenia and Elea. It looks upon the 
sea of Afric ; and is situated in the extremity of 
stU Greece, on the side of the somth<-we»t. The 
towns which it contains, are Samicum, Le- 
preum, Hjrpana, Typan»a^ Pyrgus, ^pyun, 
BcioK, Styllagium, aiid Phrixa, The Ekans, 
baling forced these towns to submit to^ their re« 
public, added to them not long afterwards Ali-* 
l^ira likewise ; which stood within the limits of 
Arcadia, and at first was suli^ect to Ae Megalo-* 
politans. But AUiadas, the tyrant of Megaio« 
polls, in return for some peraooair advantages, 
sunreadered it to the Eleans. 

Phytidas, having entered this coantry with 
his amiy, sent away the Eleans to LepreiH&, 
aad die mercen»ies to AHphJra ; while hitn^jelf 
willi the £tolians, ra»aining in 4die fieighbojBF- 
hood of Typana&a, atteiided to the ^notions of 
the Macedonians. Philip, being aow duAneum^ 
bered of his booty, passed the Aiplieus, which 
flows dose along the city of Hersea, and directed 
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his route to Aliphira. This city is built upon a 
hill, Which is on every side steep and crsi-ggy, 
and more than ten stadia in its height. Upon 
the summit stands the citadel, and a brazen 
statue also of Minerva, of a very uncommon 
size as well as beauty. With what design it 
first was wrought, and at whose expense; the 
place from whence it came, and the person .by 
whom it was here fixed and dedicated; are 
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things that even the inhabitants of the country 
are not able to explain with certainty. But all 
acknowledge it. to have been the work of So- 
stratus and Hecatodorus ; and regard it as one 
of the most finished pieces, that ever were pro- 
duced by those great artists. 

The king, having waited for a day that was 
serene and bright, commanded the men whose 
task it was to carry the ladders, to advance first 
firom different parts, with the mercenaries in 
front to cover them. The Macedonians, divided 
also into separate bodies, followed close behind : 
and were ordered, with the rest, to ascend the 
hill, as soon a$ the sun should begin to shine. 
The troops advanced accordingly, with great 
alacrity and vigour ; while the Aliphireans ran 
together in crowds to every side, from whence 
they saw the Macedonians ready to approach. 
At the same time the king, with a select body 
of soldiers, having climbed up certain preci* 
pices, ascended unpercmed to the suburbs of 
th^ citadel. The signal was now given for the 
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assault; the ladders raised against the walls: 
and the troops began in every part to scale the 
city. But the king, having first gained pos- 
session of the suburbs, which were left without 
defence, immediately set fire to them. When 
thoife therefore, that were employed in defend* 
ing the walls against the enemy, saw what had 
happened, they were seized with constemation ; 
ktid began to fear, tbat if the citadel should be 
lost, there would be then left to them no resource. 
They abandoned therefore all their posts, and 
fled into the citadel; and thus the Macedonians 
became masters of the city, almost without re- 
sistance. Not long afterwards, a deputation was 
sent also from the citadel to the king, and the 
place delivered into his hands, on condition only 
that the people should be safe. 

This conquest struck no small terror into ail 
the people of Triphylia ; and forced than ^ 
consult together, by what measures th^y might 
best preserve their country. About the same 
time also, Phylidas led away his troops fi-om 
•Typanaffa, and retired to Lepreum ; plundering 
all the province as he passed. For this was the 
reward, which the allies of the iEtolians seldom 
failed to receive ; being either deserted by them 
in the time of their most pressing need ; or else 
pillaged, and betrayed : and forced to suffer from 
their confederates and friends, such cruel treat- 
ment as could scarcely be expected even from a 
ccmquering enemy. As soon therefore as the 
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king approached^ the inhabitants of Typanse^ 
and of Hypaha surrendered their cities to him* 
The Phialians also, being informed of all that 
had happened in Triphylia, and haying been 
long desirous to dhake off their alliance with the 
iEtoIians, ran together in arms, and took pos* 
sej^ion of the place in which the polemarchs wert 
accuistomed to assemble. There were at thik 
tiln^ some ^tolian pirates in Phiidia, who had 
fix^d their reBidence in the tity , that frc»ai thetic^ 
they might be able to m&ke incursions upon tihe 
lands of th^ Mes^eniaYils. These men, upon Hit 
"RtBt appearaiice k^ this coitiihotioa» had resolved 
^ take arms and redut^e the inhabitants by 
ferce. But when they saw, that the people ak 
ItBJA togelh^ in CToWds> and W^e preparing to 
make a vigorous resistance, they abandoned their 
design^ and, having obtained cotiditions for their 
safety, retired from th© place, carrying with 
them all th^ir l^ggag^* The Phialianis the& 
i$ent s^me deputies to Philip, and invited him to 
take possession of their city. 

During this time of thiK trani^action> the in- 
habitants of Lepreum also, having possessisd 
themselves of a certain pai^t of the city, com^ 
manded the £lean§, the iEtohans, and the Lao6- 
claemonians, who had likewise joined them, to 
retire both from the citadel and city. This de- 
mand, however, was aSt first entirely slighted. 
Phylidas still kept his poi^ ; and was pers!i:^aded, 
that he should be able to deter the Lepreates 
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whan he heard thi^ T»i;irioa, ivi{:h one part of 
tb^ Macedooian forces, had already gaine^ 
pos^essiou of Phiftli^, fiqd |i^at th^ }cing himself 
W9^ advat^ciQg towards L^preum with the rest> 
be tMsgj^n at once to lo^e aJ^ hppe^ while the L^ 
preatas on the coi^^rary (assumed new cpufidencQ. 
A&d thovkgh there were at this t^e in the place 
ft thou^iMJl £leMis^ with a thousand pirates and 
Ml^okmsh dye htindiied mercenari?^^ ap4 J^w9 
kvffidfi^ liace(^9^m0Jmm ; «Dd th^Migh the ei^e- 
my w^9 ina^teri; of their citadel ; yet so admir 
jrahle we^ ih# spiiit^ wd ^swch the g^orioiis con- 
nt^rnQy 9^ itfiiA People, that they resolved /(ffx no 
if4$QfnfsA t^ yie}d to these invaders, or throw 
aiway t)ii§ hope of b^ing able to 4^6nd thei,r 
4ptt0iiy. Wheij Phylidas, therefore, saw thei^ 
jkrm9Gs^9 ^nd biBiard aJso that the Macedpniai^ 
w#Ke jp9t«:(^dy to approach, h? at l^st lefib the 
<ri^* *^tiM5r y^ the I^cedaimofliians aigi4 
M^pms. Jbe CfeAff^, ti^at had J.oijae4 .thi3 
troops of Sparlfca» fi^tvfned baq^ again to their 
<wn .ow»»by tihrpugjfci JVlessenia j while Phylidas, 
lia^h |;he iC^)^ fprces^ directed hi^ route towards 
HMHicttm. Th|s jL^epreatie^, fraying thus recovered 
the i^ntiixfi ppsscis^io^ of their country, sent sonje 
di^^6$ to Philip, an^ surrendered their city to 



As SQ<>n M t^^ Jl^ng was informed of these 
tiHUksacl^oAs, be sent the chief part of his army 
away »to X^reum> while himself with the pe|- 
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testaBiaadr tiie liglit^armed troops^ pursued the 
enemy, and, falling upon them in their reljreat, 
made iiimself master of all their baggage. But 
Phylidas, having marched with th^ greatest 
iiaste, escaped safe to Samicum. Philip, theF^ 
fore, encamped before the place; and, when 
the rest of his forces had advanced ftcwn Le- 
preum to join him, b^an to make such prepa^ 
rations, as threatened the inhabitants with the 
prospect of a siege. '* But the i£toMtos and 
Eleans, being wholly- unprepared to sintain a 
siege, and having nothing,' but their hands only, 
to defend them, were struck with terror, and 
offered to surrender upon terms of safety; and 
having obtained permission to leave the city with 
their arms, they retreated to Elea. After this suc- 
cess, the neighbouring cities all sent tlieir depu- 
ties to the king, and submitted to him at discretion. 
These were, Phrixa, Styllagium, £4>yom, Bolu:, 
Pyrgus, and Epitalium. Philip, having thus iH 
the course of six days only reduced the whote 
province of Triphylia, returned again' to Le- 
preum. And when he had first exhorted the 
inhabitants to remain steady in their duty, and 
had placed a garrison in the ci^el> he marched 
away to Heraea with all his forces, leaving to 
Ladicus an Acamanian the govemmeiit of Tri- 
phylia. Arriving at Heraea, he there divided 
the booty among his soldiers : and hsiviiag taken 
again the baggage, which he had left behind 
Jiim inthis place, hencontinued his rottte fron^ 
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thehce to Megalopolis^ though it wa«» now the 
deplAi of wiliter. 

While Philip was aoiplojed in reducing the 
cities of Triphylia, Chilon^ a citizen of Lace^ 
dssmon, who thcmght that his birth had given 
hiin the^rest title to the sovereignty of Sparta, 
being ^iragedthat the ephori had slighted his 
pretensions^ and bestowed that dignity upon 
Lycurgus^ reHolved to raise some disorders in the 
state. He iLattered himself, that by following 
^illy the example of Cleomenes, and tempting 
the hopes and ambition of the multitude with the 
.prospect :of a new division of lands, he should at 
<mee draw all the people to his party. Having 
communicated his intention, therefore, to his 
friendis^ iind engaged about two hundred of them 
to share in the danger with him, he made haste 
to carry his project into execution. . As Ly* 
curgus, aiid the ^hori.who had raised him to 
4he kingdom, ^were the chief obstacles to his 
design, it was necessary that these should be first 
removed. He took the occasion therefore, when 
^e ephori were at supper, and felling upon Uiem 
by surprise, killed them at their table* Thus 
' thait punishment befel them, which was, in 
justice/ due to their late transactions. For 
whether we consider the hand by which they fellj 
or: the cause that drew this vengeance down 
upon them, they may well be thought to have 
merited their £»te. ' 

As sooQ^ as thm work was finishedi^ Chilon ran 
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in haeUe towards the hoiise of I^ycurgils» Bat 
though this magistrate was then at home^ h^ 
tovmd meanig, with the assistance of some friends 
and neighbours, to retire unperceived, and es^ 
caped through private roads to the toym that 
was called Pellene of Tripolis. Chilon> hariag 
thus failed in the chief and most important part 
c^his intended enterprise, began to lose all hope. 
But as there was now no room left to rstreat, he 
advanced into the forum, killing all his enemiesj^ 
and calling aloud to his friends to join him ^ in- 
^ting the people also to his party, by those hoped 
and promises that were just now mentioned. 
But when the citizens were so far from showi^ 
even the least regard to his pretensions, that, on 
the contrary, they began to run together in 
parties to oppose him, he secretly wkhdrew, and, 
p^M&sitig thfxmgh Laconia, fled upattended into 
the Achaean territory. The Lacedasmoniantf, 
being, at this time, also terrified by tlie near aj>- 
proach of Philip, removed all thear stores Irom 
the Open country ; and abandoned likewise, the 
Ibrts^ess of At^heo^um in the Megalopolitan ter- 
ritory, having •'first razed it to the ground. 

Thus tk4s people who, from the first establkfa- 
ment -of their state, under the laiws of the wiae 
Lycurgus, had enjoyed the iaArest £(mA of go- 
Temment, and flourtshed in great strength and 
power, to i^ tiihe of the battle o/Leuct^a, beg«in, 
after that period, gradually to decline ^om <<iieir 
former fertune, and to Ml into eonfbmopt and 
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ruin. Aad having long been torn by intestine 
tumults and commotions^ their peace being still 
disturbeol hj Agrarian laiys» and their citizens 
driven into banishment^ they at last were forced 
to bow to a succession of severe and haughty 
tyrants, to the time of Nabis, and to yield to all 
tiie miseries of the very vilest servitude ; those, 
who, in ancient times, had been unable to support 
even the name of edavery. But there are many 
who have written very copious accounts of tfa» 
former condition c^ this people, and of all their 
various fortunes ; and with regard to the changes 
that have happened to them since Cleomenes 
first subverted the legal constitution of the states 
we. shall taJke occasion to relate, in the progress 
of this history, all those that were of chiefesl; 
note, an4 which best deserve to be remarked. 

Philip now ilecamped fjx>m Megalopc^s, and 
taldng his route through T^ea, arrived at Argos» 
aDd pikssed the rest of the winter in that city 9 
having obtained among all the Gredks the 
highest admii^tion and esteem, as well from his 
ananners a»d whole deportment, as by thc^e 
grea4; actions also which he had now performied 
in war, beyond all that could be expected from 
a prince of such tender age. 

During this time Apelles, who had not yet 
desist^ from his project, was revolving in his 
mind the measures by which he might best be 
able to reduce ^a^ Achseans by degrees beneath 
the Macedonian yoke. As he saw that Aratus 
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and fajs fson were likely to prove the greatest 
obstacles in the way of this design, and that 
Philip was inclined to pay no smItU regard to 
these two magistrates, especially to the eldest of 
them, not only because he had stood in high 
esteem and favour with Antigonus, and was a 
man of great authority among the Achaeans, but 
chiefly on account of his ready talents and pro- 
found discernment in all the affiaiirs of govern- 
ment ; he judged it to be, in the first plaee, ne>- 
cessary that he should frame some contrivance 
by which he might destroy their credit with the 
king. With this view, having made inquiry 
after those Achseans who opposed Aratus in the 
government, he invited them to come to him 
from their several cities, and spared no kind of 
pains or flattery that might win their favour, and 
fix them in his interests. He then introduced 
them all to Philip ; having first instructed each 
of -them to insinuate to the king, that as long as 
he was guided by the counsels of Aratus he must 
be forced, in all things, that related to the 
Achasans, closely to observe the temis of the al- 
liance ; but that, on the contrary, if he would 
submit his interests to the care of these new 
friends, he might so<m, with their assirtancc, 
become the master.of Peloponnesus, and govern 
the. people by his own single will. When ApeUes 
had thus far advanced in his design, his next care 
was to obtain, if it were possible, that one of this 
faction should be elected praetor of t^e Acliseans i 
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by which means Aratus would entirely be scat- 
eluded from the administration of the state. -Ad 
the time> therefore, of the election now drew nedr^ 
he pressed the king to go himself to iEgium, on 
pretence of marching that way into Elea. Philip 
yielded his consen^t, and Apelles, who was like- 
wise present, partly by the force of threatenings^ 
and partly by solicitation, prevailed at last, 
though not without great difficulty, and gained 
the point which he had in view. For Eperatus, 
a citizen of Phiarse, was elected praetor; and Ti- 
moxenixs, supported by the interest of Aratus, 
was repulsed. 

From iEgium the king began his march, and 
passing through PatrsD and Dyme, arrived at Ti- 
chos, a fortress i^tuated upon the extreme bor- 
ders of therDymaBan territory, and which had 
been taken by Euripidas not long before, as vre 
have already mentioned. ^The king, having :re* 
solved to employ his utmost power to recover 
again this place for the Dymaeans, encamped be« 
fore it with all his forces. But the Eleans that 
were posted in it were struck with terror and sBr-» 
rendered. This fortress was of no great size* 
being not more than a stadium and half in it» 
circumference. But the strength of it was con- 
siderable ; for the height of the walls was full 
thirty cubits. Philip restored the place to the 
Dymseans, and from thence made incursions into 
the Elean territory. And having wasted all the 
country, and gained a very great booty, he led 
his army back again to Dyme. 
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But Apelles^ having thus far accomplished 
bis design^ and obtained a priBtor of his own 
election, began now to renew his attacks against 
Aratus, in order wholly to remove hina from the 
confidaice of the king.^ For this purpose^ he 
had recourse to a csdnmny, which was thus 
contrived. When Amphidamus the Elean ge- 
neral> who had been taken prisoner with the rest 
that had retired to Thalama^^ was conducted to 
Olympia, he employed the mediation of some 
friends> to procure admission for him to the 
king : and when he had gained a time of andi^ 
ence> he displayed in a long discoui^ the high 
authority and credit in which he stood among 
the Eleans, and assured the king, that he could 
easily engage that people to enter into an alliance 
with him. Philip, being prevailed on by these 
promises, immediately released Amphkiamus, 
and sent him to the Eleans; with otnders to 
assure them, that if they would embrace his 
friendship, he would restore to them al) their 
prisoners without any ransom, and secure their 
province against all incursions; and that they 
still should live in perfect freedom, without gar- 
rison or tribute, and enjoy their own form of 
government. But, how generous soever and 
ifiviting these conditions might appear, the 
^eans remained unmoved, and rejected all that 
was proposed. 

Apelles seized on this refusal, as a proper 
ground for the calumny which he now con- 
trived, and carried to the king. He told him. 
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that it might now be seeil^ how false were . those 
profedi»ohs x»f zeal and friendship, wit;h which 
AfatUs and his son bsMl hitherto deceived him : 
thisit in their heatts they were far from being dis- 
posed to favour his pretensions^ or promote the 
interests of the Macedonians : that the aversk>n 
which the Eleans had now shown towards him, 
ttras BoldDy- to be imputed to their arts and ma^ 
nagement: that when Amphidamus was sent 
from (^ympia to Elis by the king^ they had em^ 
ployed in secret ail their pains, to convince him, 
that it Was by no means for the advantage of 
the people of Peloponnesns, that Philip should 
become the master* of the Eleans: and that 
from hence alone had sprung that haughtiness, 
ind fierce disdain, with which this people had 
n^ected all his offers, and had resolved to ad- 
here to th^r alliance with the JBtolians, and 
still sustain the war against the Macedonians. 

Philip, when he had heard this accusation, 
prdered Aratus and his son to be called before 
him. Apelles then repeataed in their presence 
all the charge, ui^ing it against them with a 
bold and threatening confidence. And as the 
king still kept ^lence, he added, that since they 
had shown themselves so thankless and ungrate- 
ful, and had so ill repaid J;he many favours 
which they had received from' Philip, this prince 
had now resolved to cajl together the Achsean 
states, and, when he had explained to. them the 
motives of his conduct, to return again to Ma- 
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cedon. Bnt tbe eldest Aratiu» beginniiig nmr 
to speak, besought the kingy that he woukt hy 
no means judge with pession, or give a hastjr 
credit to the thii^ which he had heard, witii- 
out some previous examination and inquiiy: 
that in every charge especially, tiiat was Ar 
rected against any of his allies or friends, it wa# 
proper first to weigh the evidence with the nicest 
and most scrupulous care : that such a conduct 
was not only worthy of a prince, but of die last 
importance also, with respect to his own in- 
terests and advantage. He desired^ therefote, 
tiiat those who had heard these matters, of which 
Apelles had accused them, mi^t be called to 
the presence of the king: that Apdles also 
should attend, with the person from whom he had 
received his information : and in a word, that, 
before any complaint was made to the Achaean 
states, every method should be tried, by which 
it was possible to gain. a knowledge of the truth. 
Philip approved of this advice ; and having 
promised to pursue it, he then dismissed them. ^ 
Some days afterwards had passed, and Apelles 
had not yet produced the proofs that weie de- 
mred, when an accident fell out, which proved 
of great advantage to Aratus, While Philip 
was employed in plundering the country of the 
Eleans, this people having conceived some sus- 
picion of Amphidamus, resolved to seiae, and 
send him as a prisoner into j&tolia. But Am^ 
pkidamus gained early notice- of their design. 
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dud fl^ at first fo Olyx^i^i^, AM l^ng .t]b^ 
islbrnoed that t^ kiqg w;^^ gn^^e to Dyme^ tp 
^i^tribute the booty aqiong bis tropg^ he xjtxade 
ba$te to join him in the oity. A& soon as. Ar^- 
tw heurd, that this gea^rs^ b^id eispaped from 
1^9 and was arrived ^t Djone, being ponscioiis 
«f his own iiiiiocence^ he ran to Philip lyith 
l^^at alacrity and joy^ ^4 requested that An\« 
pladafl^ns migbt i|ii|nedia|;ely \>e palled before 
tiiiH : th^ no on? better knew the |;:rQunds of 
t^ ?i)ftrge that had been brought ag^st hiip^ 
thnn the m^n who had b^e|i a partper i^ the 
^pret : .at)d that on the other hand, it dearly 
was his interest; tp disclose the truth ; sincp he 
hfA nwir been forced to ledve his country ox^ 
acGomit of his f^tta.chQi^t to the king^ and hft4 
pp hopes of sa&ty but in hi9 protection. The 
klfig C9ps#nted to this request s and having orr 
^Sfed Aipphidamus to bo exan^iued in his pre- 
^)iQe» h^ found that the appusation ly^ in all 
points fftjsp. From this tiine^ therefore, hig 
frfff^ctipn for Aratu^ every day increased^ and 
}m ^Ifti^sbinent to him became stronger than ber 
£>FfS ; whil$ Apf^le^ op the contrary sunk low i|i 
^is etfteem* 8ut his mind had be^ now so long 
|^0fi(s«6$^d with prejudice in favour of this mi- 
im^v, XhnA k forced him stiU to overlook^ ^pog 
vm^y o^cpunkHP, tjtip errors of his ponduct. 

Iq jl^e mcAp whijle Apell^s, not being in fi^ny 
4^ee det^rned l>y what had happened fvojftfi 

psmitmg HiU » I&* ??mp dssjfffls, wftcjp hip 
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nejct attack against Taurion, who was intrusted 
with the care of the affairs of Peloponnesus. 
He charged him, however, with no kind of 
crime; but on the contrary spoke largely in his 
praise ; and represented to the king, what great 
services might be expected from a man of such 
abilities, if he were present in the camp. But 
his iqtention was, to bestow this charge upon 
some person of his own appointment. For this 
is one of those new methods, contrived by men 
of bad designs : to destroy the fortunes of their 
neighbours, not by detraction, but by praise. 
An artifice, replete with malignant rancour, and 
the basest treachery ; invented first in the courts 
of princes, to be the instrument of jealousy and 
sordid avarice ; and employed solely to promote 
the purposes of those, who strive to rise upon 
the ruins of another. He seized every occasion 
also that was oflFered to censure Alexander, the 
captain of the guards; having resolved to fill 
this post likewise with another of his own elec- 
tion ; and in a word, to change, if possible, the 
whole disposition which Antig6nus had made. 
For Antigonus, not only while he lived, had go- 
verned Macedon and the young .prince himself 
with the greatest prudence, but left behind hini 
also at his death such wise provisions^ as seemed 
most proper to secure the future ease and safety 
of theJdngdom. He explained to the Mabe- 
donians in his will, the measures which himself 
had followed in the affairs of government ; and 
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prescribed the plan of the administratioD for the 
time toeome; naming the persons also, to 
whom he left tlie conduct of the state, and aU 
lotting severally to each his proper post ; that 
he might thus^cut off at once all pretence for 
jealousy, and remove every incitement to sedi- 
tion. By these directions, Apelles was ap- 
pointed guardian to the prince; Leontius, ge- 
neral of the infantry ; Megaleas, the chief se- 
cretary ; Alexander, captain of the guards ; and 
Taurion, the commander, to preside in Pelopon- 
nesus. Among these, Leontius and Megaleas 
were already in all points devoted to Apelles. 
The great object therefore of his present care, 
was to remove Taurion and Alexander from their 
posts; by which means the whole administra- 
tion of the government would fall into his own 
hands entire, or into the hands of those who 
possessed his confidence. And this design must 
soon have been accomplished, if he had not 
raised against himself an enemy in Aratus. But 
that wrong policy defeated all his measures ; 
and drew after it the punishment that was justly 
due to his imprudence and insatiable ambition : 
so that within a short time afterwards, he was 
• himself involved in- those calamities which he 
had prepared for others. In what manner this 
misfortune happened to him, we shall at present 
forbear to mention, having brought this book to 
its conclusion. But in that which follow^, we 
shall take occasion to give a clear account of this 

l2 
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event, with all the circumstances that attended 
it. Philip, after these transactions which we 
have now related, returned to Argos, to pass 
the winter there together with his friends, and 
sent the forces back to Macedon^ 
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BOOK THE FIFTH* 



CHAPTER L 

/- 

The year of the praetorship of tlie younger 
Aratus was just now ended with the rising of 
the Pleiades^ for in this manner the Achieans 
computed the course of time. This magirtrate^ 
therefore^ resigned his office, and was succeeded 
by Eperatus. Dorimachus was praetor of the 
^tolians. About the same time Annibal, as 
the summer now approached, having declared 
without reserve his intention to make war against 
the Romans, led his forces from New Carthage, 
passed the Iberus, and continued his march 
towards Italy; while the Romans sent on their 
part Tiberius Sempronius with an army into 
Afric, and Publius Cwnelius into Spain. At 
the same time also PtcJemy and Antiochus, who 
both claimed the sovereignty of Ccelesyria, hav- 
ing lost all hope of being able to settle their pre* 
tensions by embassies or treaties, prepared to end 
the dispute by arms, 

^ n^iiip, beginning now to be in want both of 
provisions and of mon^ to support his troops, 
^Mred the A<^haan magistrates to give orders 
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for assembling the council of the states. But 
when these were met together at iEgium, accord- 
ing to the laws of the republic, the king, perceiv- 
ing that Aratus, stung with the disgrace which 
he had received in the late election through the 
bad practices of Apelles, was inclined rather to 
oppose than advance his service, and that on the 
other hand, Eperatus was by nature destitute of 
all those talents that are requisite for the conduct 
of affairs, and was also held in great contempt 
by all, was then fully sensible of the folly of 
those measures which Apelles. and Leontius had 
engaged him to pursue, and resolved to recover 
again the confidence and favour of Aratus. He 
prevailed, therefore, with the magistrates to re- 
move the assembly of the states to Sicyon ; afad 
having there addressed himself in private both 
to the elder and the younger Aratus, and charged 
Apelles with the blame of all that had been trans- 
acted, he pressed them to resume their former 
sentiments. To this request they both readily 
consented; and the king, through their pains 
and influence, obtained afterwards from the as- 
sembly the full accomplishment of all that he 
desired. For by the decree that now was made, 
the states engaged to pay to him fifty talents,^ 
on the day when he should first begin his march; 
to furnish three months' stipend . for the troops^, 
with ten thousand measures of corn ^ apad tg.pay 
also seventeen talents^ monthly, duripg his st^y; 
in Peloponnesus. After these fesolutiQils^ the 
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assembly separated, and the Achaeans returned 
again to their several cities. 

The king, when he had drawn all the troops 
together from their winter quarters, and had 
held a consultation with his friends, resolved 
now to carry on the war by sea, For as by 
this method he might himself be able to fall sud- 
denly upon his enemies from every side ; so these, 
on the other hand, must wholly lose the power 
of sending any assistance to each other ; sepa- 
rated, as they were, in remote and distant pro- 
vinces, and alarmed by apprehensions for their 
own particular safety, against an enemy to whose 
motions they would then be strangers, and whose 
descent upon their country might be made with 
no less celerity than secrecy; for the people 
against whom he was now engaged were the 
iEtolians, the Lacedaemonians, and the Eleans- 
Being fixed, therefore, in this design, he drew 
together to Lechaeum all the vessels that belong- 
ed /to the Achaeans, together with his own ;..and 
gave orders that the soldiers should be employed 
continually in thg exercise of the oar. The Ma- 
cedonians submitted to the task with the greatest 
promptness and alacrity. For these troops, 
whose courage in the field stands firm again?t 
every danger, are not less useful and intrepid 
upon the sea, whenever occasion demands their 
service. Active also, and inured to the per- 
petual toil of digging trenches, and of fortifying 
camps, they reject no kind of military laboi^r • 
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bii£ are^'oh the cbtttraty, ^ Mei^iod Writes of the 
jEacidae^ ^* more pledged ^ith battles th^ with 
feasts." 

But while Philip and the Macedoniatis ivere 
thus busy in completing all the naval pi^para-r 
tions, Apelles, perceiving that the king was h6 
longer governed by him as b6for6, and behig 
tinable to support the loss of his authority, foriiied 
secretly an engagement with LeontiuS and Me4 
galeas, by which it was agreed, that these two, 
still remaining near the king, should be r6ady, 
as occasion served, to frustrate all his counsels, 
and obstruct his measures ; and that himself, itt 
the mean while, would go to Chalcis, and take 
care to stop all supplies that were eifpected to 
come that way. When this wicked project 
was thus concerted, Apelles, having by some 
false pretences obtained permission to depai*t, 
went accordingly to Chalcis ; and there, with 
the help of that authority which had growti froio, 
his former credit with the king, he so well per- 
formed his part in this base and treacherous en« 
gagement, that Philip was at last reduced tO bA, 
entire want of necessaries, and forced eVeti to set 
his plate in pawn, in order to procure a subsist* 
erice from it. 

As soon as the fleet was ready, and th6 troopH 
all jperfect in their exercise, the king, havitig first 
distributed some corn ahd money among his 
arrtiy, sailed out to sea, and arrived in twd days 
at Patra&, The forces that were ^ith hiin wer^ 
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sit thousand Mac^oniails, Md tMTt^lvt hitiidndl 
mercenaries. About the saih6 time^ Dori«achiaw 
the ^tolian pfafetof, setit away fiv^ hundred 
Neocretani^y tmder the cotbrnand of Ag^ansand 
Scopaii^ to the assfistance of the EleaAs^ Tha 
Eleans aliso, &eing apprehenilive that* Philip 
would attempt to besiege Gylkne, drew together 
some troops of mercenaries, trained the forces of 
the country, and fortified the place with care. 
JPhilip, therefore, having been informed of all 
these preparations, resolved to leave in D3rmii 
the Achaean mercenaries with the Cretans ; some 
Gallic horse, and two thousand men, selected 
from the infantry of the Acha^ans ; as Wdl to 
support himself, if there should be occasion fbt 
it, as to cover and secure the country against tho 
attempts of the Eleans. And having sent his 
brders to the Messeniani^, the Epirols> Acama'» 
tiians, and to Scerdilaidas, that they should com« 
plete the equipment of their vessels^ afld joi* 
him at Cephallenia, he then sailed away frcNSl 
J'^trsb to that island at the time appointed, and 
cast anchot near a Uttl6 to^n called Proni^ Bttt 
liecause the country round it was ctose and diffif 
cult, and the plaCe not easy to be invested-, he 
(continued his cottrse forwards to Pal^a^ «ad 
)(jerceiting that this part of the iidand w^ foil of 
cofh| and promised a plentiful subsi^^oe to hife 
atmjr, bQ disembarked afi Ms forces, and thei^ 
thc'amped. And having dr&wA his i^hips to land, 
a^nd thrown u^ &n inti^nchiinent iround them^ he 
(lent aW^y tirt troops to gatfaelr in iht coili j whil^ 
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himself surveyed the, city from every side, in 
order. to discover in what manner he might best 
advance his works, and plant his machines 
against it ^ deigning, when the alHes had joined 
him, to use his utmost efforts to become master 
of the place. For by this . .conquest, as the 
i£tolians would,'on the one hand, be deprived of 
a place that was of great importance to them ; 
since their custom was, to make descents from 
hence in Cephallenian vessels upon the coast of 
Peloponnesus, Aco-rnania, and Epirus ; so on the 
other hand, the king and his allies, when they . 
bad gained this post, might fall with great 
advantage upon the country of their enemies. 
For Cephallenia lies opposite to the Corinthian 
gulf, extending towards the sea of Sicily. It 
joins closely upon the north and western coasts 
of Peloponnesus, being nearest to Elea, and 
looks also towards the south and western sides of 
Epirus, Acarnania, and jEtolia. The king, 
therefore, perceiving that the island was situated 
with so great advantage, as well for assembling 
the allies, and covering all their lands from insult, 
as for invading also the provinces of the enemy, 
was impatient to attempt the conquest of it. 
And because Palaea was almost every way se- 
icured by preqipices, or the sea, and was only to 
be approached by a small and narrow plain, that 
looked towards Zacynthus, he resolved to ad- 
yance his works upon that side only, and to fix 
there the whole business of the siege. 
While Philip was thus employed in forming the 
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measui^s that were necessary for the attack, he 
was joined by fifteen vessels sent by Scerdilaida» ; 
who. was prevented from sending any greater 
number by some commotions that had happened 
in Illyria among the chiefs of the country. The 
Epirots also joined him, together with the 
Acamanians and Me^senians. For as Phigalea 
now was taken from the iEtolians^ the Messenians 
had no longer any pretence for refusing their 
assistance in the war. 

. When all things were ready for the siege, and 
the balistaj and the catapults disposed in every 
place from whence they might with best success 
repel the eiforts of the enemy, the king, having 
exhorted the Macedonians to be strenuous in 
their duty, ordered them to approach the walls, 
and to open a mine under cover of the machines. 
The Macedonians pursued their task with so 
great diligence atid ardour that the walls were 
in a short time undermined to the length ' of 
about five hundred feet. Philip then approached 
the city, and pressed the inhabitants to accept 
conditions from him. And when his offers were 
rejected, he set fire to the timber that supported 
that part of the wall which was undermined. 
The wall . immediately fell down ; and the 
peltastse, who were commanded by Leontius, 
being divided into cohorts, were ordered to force 
their way through the breach, and to storm the 
city. But this general, remembering the en- 
gagement into which he had entered with ApeL 
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l^ though three young soldiers had already 
passed the breach^ stopped them from advancing^ 
and would not suffer the city to be taken. And 
as he had before corrupted also the chief among 
the officers, and himself at this time Ukewise, 
iiabStead of leading on the troops with vigour to 
the charge» appeared struck with consternation^ 
and spread his fears into the rest, the Macedo* 
nians were at last repulsed, though they might 
without much difficulty have made themselves 
tt»9aters of the place. The king, when he per- 
ceived the cowardice of the generals, and that 
many of the soldiers also were disaUed by their 
wounds, was forced to raise the siege, and to de« 
liberate with his friends concerning the measures 
that were next to be pursued. 

About this time Lycurgus entered the pro« 
vince of Messenia with an army ; while Dori^ 
machus^ with one half of the i£tolian forces, 
Inade an incursion also into Tbessaly ; being 
peHBuaded that by this diversion they shouiki draw 
away the Macedonians irom Palaea. The Acar- 
naniaos and Messenians, alarmed by the approach 
4>f the enemy towards them, sent son^ deputies 
tb the king, and entreated them to raise thesie^e* 
The Acarnaniaats pressed him to remove the 
war at once into i&tolia, and thus, by wasting 
all t^e country, which was now left without de* 
felice, to consibrain Dorimachus to return again, 
b^re he had entered Macedon. The Messe* 
lyians, on the other hasid, importuned htm witb 
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iio less earnestness, to march to the adsistanoe 
of their country ; rej^esenting to him, that as the 
Etesian winds had now begun to blow, he might 
pass in one day's sailing from Cephallenia to 
Messenia, and fall upon Lycurgus before he 
could receiTe any notice of his approach. This 
was the adrice which was urged by Gorgus, Xbi^ 
chief of the Messenian deputies. Leontius also^ 
pursuing still his first design, supported it witii 
all his strength ; being well ast»ired that no mea- 
sures could more effectually obistnict the pro* 
gress of the war. For it was easy indeed to 
transport the army ta Messenia, but it was not 
possible to return again till the season qi these 
winds was passed. The Macedonians, therefore, 
confined within the limits of that pravtnce^ must 
have been forced to waste the whole summer in 
inaction ; while the .^tolians, on the other hand, 
might have plundered Thessaly and Epirus, and 
destroyed all the country at their lei3ure. So 
pemiciotts ttrere the counsels whioh these ineu 
i^commended to the king. 

But Aratus, who was present, opposed this 
sentiment ; and advised the king to advance 
without delay into iEtolia ; since, while Dori- 
macfaus was absent with the forces, it would be 
^aasy to rim through all the province, and to 
plunder it without resistance. Philip, who be- 
fore was much dissatisfied with Leontius, on 
account xif his ill conduct in the si^e, and who 
fb^anaiso to suspect some treachery, from the 
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advice which this minister had so wannly urged 
with respect to the course that was now most 
proper to be taken, resolved to yield to the opi- 
nion of Aratos. He sent orders, therefiwe, to 
Eperatus, that he should draw together the 
Achaean forces, and march to the assistance of 
the Messenians ; while himself steered awaj 
from Cephallenia with the fleet ; and aftec two 
days' sailing arrived at Leucas in the night. 
From thence, having before made all things 
ready for his design, he passed his vessels over 
the neck of land called Dioryctus into the Am* 
bracian gulf, which, as we have already men*» 
tioned, flows from the sea of Sicily, and enters 
far into the inland parts of Acarnatiia. He then 
steered his course up the gulf; and arriving 
at Limna^a before break of day, gave orders 
that the soldiers . should t&ke their usual repast, 
and leave behind them likewise all their heavy 
baggage, that they might not be incumbered 
in their march. He called together also all the 
guides ; and informed himself with great, exact- 
ness of the nature of the country, and of the 
strength and situation of the neighbouring 
cities. 

. . In this place he was joined by Aristophantus 
the praetor of the Acarnanians, with « all the 
forces of the country. For the pieople :of . tfijs 
province had long wished with the greatest ear- 
nestness for some occasion to revenge the insults 
•which they had in former times received froiie. 
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the iEtolians. As soon, therefore, as the king 
arrived, they all took arms ; not those alone that 
were obliged to it by the laws, but many also 
of the <Ader men, whose age had exempted them 
from service. The Epirots, who had also been 
exposed to the same injurious treatment from 
the iEtolians, were on their part animated like- 
wise with the same resentment. But because 
the arrival of the king was sudden, and their 
couutry also of great extent, they wanted the 
leisure that was necessary for assembling to- 
gether the forces of the province. With regard 
to the iEtolians, Dorimachus, as we have aleady 
mentioned, had taken with him one half of their 
troops ; being persuaded that the rest would be 
sufficient to defend the country, in his absence, 
against all surprise. 

The king, having left his baggage behind him 
with a proper guard, began his march from Lim- 
naea in the evening; and when he had gainied 
the distance of about sixty stadia, he ordered the 
troops to take their supper ; and having allowed 
a, short time for their repose, he again setr for- 
wards, and continuing his march all nighty 
arrived before break of day upon the river Ache- 
lous, between Stratus and Conope. His inten- 

tn was to fall suddenly upon the >place called 
termum, before the inhabitants could be able 
to receive the news of their approach. . Leom 
tins clearly saw, that this design must inevitably 
be attended with success, and that all the efforts 
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o^f (he enemy won W be vaih wd useless. Fof 
besides ttiat the arrival of the yi^ceAQW^m was 
S6 quick and unexpected, the ^^Aolic^ns also, 
having never entertained the legist suspicioa 
that the king would throw himself with so great 
tohfidence into the very middle of )i country 
that was strong and difficulty were wholly un- 
prepared to resist a danger, of which they had 
conceived no apprehensions. Reflecting, there- 
fore, upon these two circumstances, and being 
constant to the engagement into which he had 
entered with Apelles, he pressed the king to en- 
camp upon the river Achelous,, that the troops, 
who had marched all night, might enjoy som^ 
rest, and be recovered again from their fatigue. 
His intention W9s^ that the iCtolians mi^t from 
thence gain time to make the prepar^ioiis thi^ 
wese necessary for thdr defence. jBut Aratus 
con the other hand, well knowing faow soon, m 
all such enterprises, the favoundble moment 
might be irrecoverably lost, and percetraatg also 
that the purpose of Leoi^ius was piaiidy to ob*- 
&tr«ct the progress of tbe war, urged the king to 
proceed without delay, and not suffer the occa^ 
fiion to ^escape. Philip, who was aiready much 
displeased witli ihd whole eoaduct ^ Isoi^m^ 
approved cf this advice ; aad hairing paasfsd tk^ 
river, coHtinued his ironte in haste iowac^ TbK- 
mum, burning fayd destroying the coKtutpy as be 
iiarehed« Leaving on the lefi; baud Straisifi^ 
^^Aitia, and Agriniuqi ; aadl. Sii bis figbt,^ Ce«^ 
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nope, Lysimachia, Trichonium, and Phoeteiun ; 
he arrived at a town called Metapa, which was 
situated in the entrance of those passes that led 
along the lake Trichonis, and was distant from 
Thermum about sixty stadia. The i£tolian$ 
fled from the place upon his approach, and the 
king posted in it a body of five hundred men, a9 
well to cover his entrance as to secure also his 
retreat back. again throjagh the passes; For the 
country that lay along the borders of the lake 
was roiigh and mountainous^ and covered all 
with woods, so that the passage through it was 
extremely close and difficulty < Philip entered the 
defiles ; placing iii his van the mercenaries, be-" 
hind these th^ lUyrians, and after them the sol-^ 
diers of the phalanx. The Cretans closed the 
rear. The Thragians and the light-armed forces 
^ere disposed upon the right, and marched with 
equal pace, but at some distance from the main 
body. The left was covered by the lake, to the 
length of thirty stadia. Having gained the ^nd 
of the defiles, they came to .a village that Was 
called I^9fmphia. The king, when he had>pQsted 
a body of troops in this place also, contimgLed hi^ 
jnarch forwards towards Thermumj. through a 
road that was not only veiy steep and roi}gh>hut 
sf^rounded on all ^des likewise by lofty preci- 
pices, ^o that in many parts it was n^t to be 
passed without great danger. The whole height 
also of th^ ascent was almost thirty stadia. ,But 
the Macedonians pursued their way with 90 great 

VOL. II. K 
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diligence and rigoiir thut they Moa gained Ae 

fummit, «id arriyed at Thermum, whSe it was 

yet full day. The king fixed his camp near the 

City, and from thence sent away the troops to la-^ 

tage aU the villages and neighbouring plaina. 

They {nllaged the houses o£ the city likewise; 

which were not only filled with com, and erery 

kind of necessaries^ but with great quantities of 

rich and costly furniture. For as this was the 

phK>e in which the ^tolia»s celehraled every 

year their games and mwketi^, and held also tkdf 

assemblies for electing magistrates^ they always 

hid iq> in it the most vahiable of att ifaeir goods 

for the use of these solemnities, and the more 

splendid reception of their guests. They were 

persuaded likewise that their riches could no 

where be deposited in a place of greater safety. 

For such was the strength and ^nation of this 

city tl^it it was considered as the citadel of alt 

MtotieL. And, indeed, before this time no enemy 

kad ever ventured to approach it. The loi^ 

peace also which the country had ei^oyed had 

afforded both the leisure and the means^ to heap 

together all that various wealth and plenty which 

now filled the houses that were round the temple^ 

Mid ail the ne%fabouring parts. 

' The Macedonians, having gained an knmense 

booty, in the evening reposed themselves kt their 

lents. Oft ^e following day they selected fi'om 

Ihe plunder whatever was &[ greateM value, and 

most easy to be removed ^ and bunted the rest 
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in https befof e the camp. They t<iok likelrf M 
all the arms that ware fixed round the pofticoM 
oi the temple^ and resarmg the most splendid e€ 
them as tiieir pnsse, exchanged some others tko 
for their own. The rest^ which were in numb^ 
more than fifteen thonsajid, were aQ oonsB^ed 
in fire. Thn& far nothing had been done thiifr 
was contrary to justice, or repognanft to the Isiws 
of war* Ba^what censure must we pass ofi that 
which followed ? Urged by the remembrance 
of those cruel ravines which the ^toliatisr had 
commfitted at Dium and Dodona, they now sel 
fire to the pcrttooes of the temple, a^ destroyed 
the votive offerings ^ among which there werd 
some that w^e the work of most exqmsite art^ and 
fimshed at a great expense. Nor w^[« they sa^sM 
fied with burning the roofs only of the sacred 
edifice, but eren rasped the temple to the groimd. 
They threw down also all the statues, which WeM 
not lifewer than two tbouss^d ^ broking mimy o# 
thi^n in pieces, and sparing those alone that bore 
the names or the resemblance of the gtd^^ 
They then wrote upon the wdls that oelebratod 
terse which was erne of the first production etf 
the dawning genins of Samugthe son of Chry^^ 
gonus, who was the foster-brother €rif the Hng : 

Thekkig Mmsetf, and those l^at were about hiAx, 
pn^moted ail tivis violence with a kmd of &wo/d^ 
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zeal and fury ; being persuaded, that it was no 
more than a just and suitable retaliation and re- 
venge for those impieties which the i£tolians 
had before committed. But in my judgement 
their conduct upon this occasion is very greatly 
to be blamed. Whether my sentiments are just 
or not, may be judged from those examples 
which may be found in the same royal house of 
Macedon. When Antigonus, after^ he had de- 
feated Cleomenes in battle, and forced him to 
leave his kingdom, became master of Sparta, so 
that the city and the vanquished citizens were 
wholly in his power ; he was so far from treating 
them with any kind of rigour or severity, that, on 
the contrary, he established them again in per- 
fect freedom, and restored to them their.laws aiiKl 
ancient government ; and when he had displayed 
his generosity and clemency, as well in many 
particular instances, as in the favours also which' 
he conferred in general upon their state, he re- 
turned back to Macedon. From this conduct 
he was then called the benefactor, and; after his 
death, the preserver of that people ; and gained 
immortal fame and honour not only among the 
Lacedaeiiionians> but from all the i^tates of GrMce. 
That Philip also, who first enlarged the bounds 
of the Macedonian empire, and spread wide the 
splendour of this house, when he had defeated 
the Athenians in the fight of Chaeronea, obtain- 
ed much more by his humane and gentle con- 
duct after the victory, than he had gained by his 
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arms. For by these he subdued indeed the ene- 
mies that were in arms against him; but by his 
gentleness and moderation he vanquished all the 
Athenians, and forced Athens itself to receive 
his laws. Insteatd of niaking his resentment the 
rule and measure of his conquests, he, on the con- 
trary, pursued his victories no longer than till he 
had found a fair occasion to display his clemency 
and his love of virtue. He restored the prison- 
ers, therefore, without any ransom; allowed the 
rites of funeral to the soldiers that had fallen in 
battle; sent Antipater to Athens with their 
bones ; and gave habits also to the greater part 
of those that were released. And thus, by his 
wise and dexterous conduct, he accomplished 
with a small expense the greatest purposes. For 
the haughty spirit of the Athenians was so per- 
fectly subdued by this generous treatment, that 
from enemies they were changed at once into the 
most zealous and hearty friends, ready to favour 
all his interests, and to assist in all his designs. 
What again was Alexander's conduct upon a 
like occasion ? Incensed as he was in so high a 
degree against the people of Thebes, that he or- 
dered all the inhabitants to be sold for slaves, and 
the city to be levelled with the ground, yet so 
far was he from neglecting that duty which he 
owed the gods, that, on the contrary, he employed 
the greatest care that no oflFence should be com- 
mitted, even through accident, against the tern- 
pies, or other consecrated places. At the time 
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of hb eKpeditic^n, likewise, into Asia> U> reveage 
the atrocious insults which the Persians had codiT 
mitted against the states of Greece, he punished 
the people, indeed, with such severity as their 
erimes demanded, but spar^ the places that 
were dedicated to the gods ; though the P^siaas, 
on the contrary, when they invadod Greece^^ 
had made all these the special objects of their 
rage. 

Such then was tiie conduct which Philip 
should have kept continually in view ; and have 
made it clear to all mankind that he iiiherited 
not the kingdom only, but the generous disposir 
tion also, and heroic greatness of his ancestors. 
But though he, at all times, employed great 
pains that men should know that he was allietl 
in blood to Alexander and to Philip, he never 
showed the least solicitude to emulate theif vir? 
tues. His reputation, therefore, as he advance^ 
in age, was as different from the fame which 
those princes had enjoyed, as his manners and 
his life were different. This difference was clearly 
seen in the instance of his present conduct. 
BUnded by resentment, he thought it no crime to 
repay the devastations which the J&tolians had 
committed, with the like impious outrages, and 
thus to remedy one evil by another. In every 
place, and upon every occasion, he was eager to 
reproach Dorimachus and Scopas with all the 
violence and horrid sacrilege of which they 
had been guilty at Dium and Dodona; but 
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se^ed aever to have apprehended, that while 
he wa& pursuing the same impious course^ the 
same censure likewise must fall upon himself. 
For though, by the established laws of war, it is 
not only just but necessary to destroy citadels 
and cities, ships and harbours, the fruits also of 
a country with the inhabitants, in order to weaken 
the strength and power of our enemies, and te 
increase our own ; yet, on the other hand, when 
men extend their fury to those objects whose de* 
struction neither can procure the least advaa- 
tSLge to themselves, nor any way disable their op* 
ponents from carrying on the war against them^ 
when they bum especially the temples of the 
gods, break all their statues, and destroy their or* 
namentis, what must we say of such a conduct, 
but that it is the mere ejSect of an entire depra- 
vity of manners, the work of senseless rage and 
madness ? For the design of making war among 
those at least that are of virtuous disposition, is 
by no means to exterminate the people from 
whom they have received an ii\jury ; but to lead 
them only to a change of conduct, and to engage 
them to amend their faults ; not to involve the 
innocent and the guilty in the same perdition, 
but rather to exempt them bojth from ruin. To 
tlius we may also add, that it is the part of a ty- 
rant only, who hates his subjects, and is hated 
by them on account of his wicked actions, to ex- 
act by force and terror a reluctant and com^train* 
ed obedience ; while a king, who is wise and mo* 
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derate in his conduct, humane and generous in 
his manners, obtains the hearts of all his people, 
who regard him as their friend and benefactor, 
and submit with cheerfulness to his commands. 
But in order to conceive in the clearest man- 
ner the whole extent of that mistake which Phi- 
lip now committed, let us consider what would 
have been the sentiments of the iEtolians in case 
that he had pursued a different conduct; and 
had neither burned the porticoes, broken the 
statues, nor destroyed any of the offerings that 
were round the temple. For my own part I am 
persuaded that they must have regarded him as 
a most humane and virtuous prince. Conscious 
as they were of all those outrages which they 
had committed at Dium and Dodona,^ and l^now- 
ing also that Philip had, at this time, all things 
in his power, and that, in treating them with the 
last severity, he would have done no more, with 
regard to themselves at least, than what was just 
and reasonable, they must surely have considered 
his nioderation, in this respect, as a noble effort 
of a great and generous mind. In this view, 
while they condemned their own proceedings, 
they, on the other hand, would have bestowed 
on Philip the highest admiration and applause ; 
whose virtue, so worthy of a king, had taught 
him not only to preserve the duty which he owed 
the gods, but to set the bounds also to his own 
just resentment. And, indeed, to conquer ene- 
^ies.by generosity alone and justice^ is far more 
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advantageous than any victory that is gamed by 
arms. For the 3ubmission of m^n to these arises 
wholly from necessity and force ; to the former 
it is free and voluntary. The conquest also, in 
the one case, is often very dearly purchased; but 
in the other, the offenders are prevailed upon to 
return again to a better conduct, without any 
expense or loss. And what is still of greater 
moment, the subjects must be allowed to claim 
the chief part of the success that is obtained by 
arms ; whereas the prince alone reaps all the 
glory of a victory that is gained by virtue. 

But some, perhaps, may think that as Philip 
was at this time extremely young, he ought not 
in justice to be charged with all the guilt of these 
transactions; but that the blame should chiefly 
be imputed to those that were the nearest in his 
confidence, especially to Aratus and Demetrius 
of Pharos. Now with regard to these, it is no 
hard task to judge, even though we were not pre- 
sent at their deliberations, which of the two it 
.was thut urged. the king to all this violence; For 
besides that Aratus, in every action, was distin- 
guished by his caution and deliberate judgement, 
while Demetrius, on the contrary, was no less 
noted for his imprudence and precipitate rash- 
ness ; there happened afterwards an instance not 
unlike the present, from which we shall be able 
to discern, beyond all doubt, what must have 
been, upon such occasions^ the sentiments and 
ponduct of these two persons. But this must be 
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reserved fof its proper place. We now return 
from this digression* 



CHAP. 11. 

1 HE king, taking with him every thing that 
could be carried or removed, began his march 
back again from Thermum, by the same way by 
which he had arrived ; placing at the head the 
booty, with the heavy-armed forces, and the 
Acarnanians with the mercenaries in the rear. 
He resolved to pass through the defiles with the 
quickest haste ; not doubting but that the JSto* 
lians would take advantage c^ the difficulty of 
the way, and &.U upon him in his retreat. And 
this, indeed, soon happened. The people had 
met together in arms, to the number of about 
three thousand men, under the command <^ 
Alexander of Trichonium. While the king re- 
mained upon the eminences, they kept them* 
sdves at a distance, and lay concealed in obscure 
and covered places. But as soon as the rear of 
his army had begun to move, they entered Ther. 
mum and from thence advanced, and feH upon 
the hindmost troops. The mercenaries that eom* 
posed the rear were thrown by this attack into 
no smalt confusion; while the JEtolians, per«» 
ceiving the disorder, and being emboldened by 
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the adyantage o{ the ground, pressed tSie charge 
with greater vigour than before. But Philip hav- 
ing foreseen this accident, had taken care, as he 
descended, to post behind a certain hill a body 
of lUyrians, with some select men from the peU 
tastSQ ; and these now falling suddenly upon the 
enemy, who had advanced beyond them and 
were following the pursuit with eagerness, killed 
a hundred and thirty of them, and took almost 
an equal number priscmers. The rest fled with 
great precipitation, and escaped through diffi? 
cult and unfrequented roads. After this success 
the rear, setting fire to Pamphia as they marched, 
passed the defiles with safety, and joined the rest 
of the army, who were encamped near Metapa, 
expecting their arrival. The king ra^ed this 
city to the ground, and the next day advanced 
to a town called Acra^. On the following day 
he again decamped, and wasting all the country 
as be passed, arrived near Conope, and rested 
there during one whole day. He then continued 
his march along the river Achelous towards Strain 
tus. And having passed the river, he for some 
time stopped his march, at a distance that was 
beyond the reach of the darts, and offered the 
troops that were within the city the oppoilunity 
of a battle. For he had heard, that three thou- 
sand iBtolian infantry, and four hundried horse, 
together with five hundred Cretans,' had thrown 
themselves into the place. But when they all 
remained close behind the walls, he continued 
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again his route towards UmnsBa, where his ves* 
sek lay. But scarcely had the hindmost troops 
passed beyond Stratus when some of the iEto- 
lian cavalry salUed out, and began to disturb the 
rear. These at first were but few in number ; 
but as they soon were followed by a part also of 
their infantry, and the Cretan forces, the battle 
then grew warm, and the troops that were in 
march were forced to face about to repel the 
enemy. The contest was for some time equal. 
But when the Illyrians were ordered also to 
return, and support the troops that were en- 
gaged, the iEtolians, both infantry and cavalry, 
turned their backs, and fled together in great 
disorder. The king followed closely even to the 
very gates, and killed about a hundred of them. 
After this attempt, the i^tolians remained quiet 
within the city; while the rear pursued their 
march with safety, and joined the rest of the 
army, and the vessels. 

The king, being now encamped at ease, made 
a solemn sacrifice of thanks to the gods for the 
success <rf his late enterprise, and invited his 
officers to a feast. For all men had considered 
it as an attempt of the greatest hazard, that he 
should thus throw himself into a country of such 
uncommon strength and difficulty, and enter 
places into which no troops before had ever dared 
to penetrate. Yet Philip not only entered them 
without any loss, but accomplished likewise all 
that he designed, and had brought his army back 
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- again with safety. His joy therefore^ was ex- 
treme; and in this disposition he prepared to 
celebrate his banquet. 

But Leontius and Megaleas beheld this happy 
fortune with no small affliction and concern^ 
Faithful still to their engagement with Apelles, 
they had employed every art to obstruct the 
war> and frustrate all the counsels of the king. 
But so far were they from being able to accom- 
plish their design, that, on the contrary, this prince 
had now obtained the.utmost of his wishes. They: 
came, however, to the banquet, but with hearts 
so filled with heaviness that the king, with th^ 
rest that were present. with him, began imme- 
diately to suspect that they were strangers to the 
general joy. And indeed when in the progress 
of the feast the guests all had drunk to great ex«^ 
cess, and these also were compelled to fill their 
glasses with the rest, they at last threw aside the 
mask, and showed their sentiments without dis* 
guise. For no sooner was the banquet ended 
than their reason being disordered, and their 
senses lost in wine, they ran every way to seek 
Aratus. And having found him returning from 
the feast, aUter many insults and reproacl^s they 
assaiilted him with stooaes. A party soon was 
formed on either side, and the disorder began to 
spread through all the camp. The king, being 
alarmed by th^ noise, sent, some persons, to in- 
quire into the causes of it, and to compose the 
tumult. Aratus rdatod to them the fact as^it 
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had happened; and appealed to the testimonjr 
of all that had been present, and then withdrew 
to his tent. Leontius al&o found some ineanj» 
to slide away unnoticed through tlie crowd. 
But Megalieas and Crinon were cotiducted to 
the king; who, when he had. heard the account 
of what had passed, reprunanded them wilb 
great severity. But so far were they from bein^ 
humbled by it to any degree of submissi@9]k w 
acknowledgement, that, on the contrary, ^ai^^ 
added sm a^graraticm to their fault, and toM 
the king that they nerer wofuld desist frosi 
their design, till they had taken full vengeance 
uposi Aratus. The king, being greatly racensed 
at thds daring insolence, immediately coBr* 
demned them to pay a fine of twenty tal«ftta» 
and commanded them to be led away to prison. 
And, on the following day, having ordeml 
Aratus to be called, he exhorted him to tad^a 
eowage; and assured Irim that the. authma 
0£ iJais disorder should be pmfiished with due 
severity. - - 

. When Leontius was informed of what had 
hafipened to Megaleas> he took mth hhn a 
body of the pditastae, and weut> tiMs attasdedi 
to the tent of the kings bdng pearsiiaded that 
he should, easily iHtknidate this young ptmaef 
and force him to recall hii^ oi^ders* Being ad^ 
Bokted, therefore, t& bis presence^ he demanded 
^< who it was that had been si» bold » to 
lay hands upon M^gaieM^? and by wlios^oidert 
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he tvto sent to prison?'* The king replied ia- 
tpepidly, «* By mine/' Leontius was then stnick 
with terror; and muttering to himself some 
threats, retired. 

The king now sailed away with all the fleet, 

passed the gulf, and arrived in a short time 

at Leucas. And when he had given orders 

to the proper officers to make a distribution 

of the booty among ^e troops, he caHed to*^ 

g«4her his friends, to pass judgement on Me« 

galeas. Aratus, who was {H^sent as the accuser, 

ran through the whde adminktratioB of Leon- 

tius and his friefnds. He charged them with 

some fkigrant murders that were committed 

by their orders, after Antigonus had retired 

from Greece. He laid open the engagement 

into which they had entered with Apeltes; with 

the manner also in which they had defeated the 

king's designs, when he attempted to tafee by 

storm the city of Palaea. In a word, he showed 

tiije gnAH of these transactions with so mucii 

clearness, and supported all that he affirmed by 

such convineixig evidence, that Crinon and 

Megaleas, unable to refute the charge, were 

with one voice condemned. The former was 

stifl detained m prison t but Leontrus offered 

himself as surety, fi>r tfee fine ^«t was imy 

posed upon Megaleas. Sucfr was the unex«* 

pecfted issue of the treacherotw  project into 

which these men had entered. They had 

|rerBuaded themselves ^&at it would be an 
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easy thing to remove Aratus by some yio-^ 
lence; and when the king was thus left des- 
titute of friends, that they might afteFwards 
pursue such measures as their own interest 
should require. But the event proved opposite 
to all their hopes. 

During this time, Lycurgus had been forced 
to abandon the Messenian territory, without 
performing any action of importance. But 
some time afterwards he again took the field, 
and made himself master of the city of Tegea. 
He attempted also to reduce the citadel, into 
which the inhabitants had all retired. But 
after'^some fruitless efforts he was coiistrained 
to raise the siege, and to return back again 
to Sparta. 

The Eleans made also an incursion into the 
Dymaean territory: and having drawn into an 
ambuscade some cavalry that was sent against 
them, they defeated them with little difficulty, 
killed many of the mercenaries, and, among the 
forces of the country, took prisoners also Poly- 
medes of :£gium, and Agesipolis and Megacles, 
citizens of Dyme. 

Dorimachus, as we before have mentioned, 
had advanced into Thessaly with the iEtolians ; 
being persuaded, that he not only might be able 
to ravage all the country without resistance, 
but should also draw away the king, \y this 
diversion, from the siege of Palaea. But when 
he saw that Chrysogonus and Petrseus had 
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brought together an, army to oppose him, he 
never dared to desceind once into the plain, but 
continued his route close klong the sides of the 
mountains. And no sooner was he informed 
that the Macedonians^ had entered the-iEto- 
lian territory, than he imn^ediately abandoned 
Thessaly, and returned in haste back again, 
with design to defend his country. But he 
was whcdly disappointed in that hope: for the 
enemy had left the province before he was able 
to arrive. 

Philip now sailed away from Leucas, and 
having wasted the coast of the Hyantheans as 
he passed, arrived at Corinth with all the fleet, 
and cast anchor in the harbour of Lechadum. 
He there disembarked his army; and when hQ 
had first sent letters to the confederate cities of 
Peloponnesus, to appoint the day, in which 
their forces should be ready in arms, and join 
him at Tegea, he immediately began his march 
towards that city with the Macedonians, and 
taking his route by the way of Argos, arrived 
there on the second day: and- being joined by 
such of the Achaean forces as were then assem- 
bled in the city, he continued his march along 
the mountains, with design to fall upon the La- 
cedaemonian territory^,, before the people could 
receive any. notice of his .approach. Passing, 
therefore, through those parts pf the country 
that were chi^y destUiite o£ all . inhabitants^ 
he appeared, after four days' march, up(Mj th§ 
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hills that stand opposite to Sparta; and fton 
thence^ leaving Mendaium on his right, he ad- 
vanced forwards to Amyclae. The Lac^sdas* 
monians, whan, they beheld this army from the 
city, were struck witib consternation and sur« 
prise. Their minds, indeed, had been alarmed 
not long before, by the news of the sack of 
Thermum, and of all the devastation which the 
Macedonians had committed in iEtolia: and 
the general rumonr was, that Lycnrgns woidd 
soon be sent to the assistance of the JEtolians. 
Bnt th^ never had conceived the least suspicion, 
that the danger, in so short a time, could anrire 
close to Spsu'ta, from a distance so coi^id^rable ; 
especially, as the king was at this time of an 
age, which was apt rather to inspire contempt 
than fear. As the event, therelOTc, was so con* 
traiy to all their expectation, it co^ild not £ul 
to strike them with the ntmost terror. And, 
indeed, so greatly had the courage and the 
activity of this prince surpassed all that his 
youth could promise^ that his enemies in every 
place w^re filled with solicitude and anxious 
doubt. For marching, as we have already men* 
tioned, from the middle of JEtolia, and having 
passed, in one night's time, the Ambracian 
gulf, he arrived at Leucas ; and whaa be had 
staid two days, on the third sailed early in the 
morning J and, wasting the coast of JEtolm as 
he passed, cast anchor at Lecba&um ; and from 
thence marching forwards without delay, he 
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gained, upon the serenih day» the neighbour 
hood of Meneld^mn, and the hills thai over- 
looked the city of Sparta. So astomshing uras 
this celerity, that those who themselves beheld 
it, could scarcely give credit to their eyes. The 
Lacedaemontans, therefore, were distracted with 
suspense and wonder, and knew not what mea- 
sores were the best to be pursued. 

The king, on the firi^t day, fixed his camp 
near Amyelaa, which rs distant from Lace- 
daemon about twenty stadia. The countrj^ 
mmod it is distinguished above all the other 
parts of Laconia, by the excellence and nek 
variety of the trees and fruits with which it 
every where aboionfids. On the side of the city 
fowards the sea, stands a temple of Apollo, 
more sumptuous and nftagnificent than any in 
the province. On the next day, be decamped ; 
and, destroying the country as he passed, ar- 
rived at tl^ place that was called the camp <^ 
Pyrrfius. On the two following days, he wasted 
all the neighbouring places, and came and en* 
camped near Carnitim; and from thence con-' 
tinning his march to Asine, attempted to take 
the city. But, after some fruitless efforts, he 
again decamped, and ravaged all the country, 
on the side towards the sea of Crete, as for as 
Tsraarium. From thence, taking bis route 
back again, and leaving, on his right hand, the 
port called Gy thium, which is distant from 
Laeedasmon about thirty stadia, he encamped^ 
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upon the frontiers of the Helian district, which 
is the largest and most beautiful of all the parts 
into which Laconia.is divided. And having, 
from this place, . sent his foragers abroad, he 
destroyed the fruits, and wasted all the country 
round Acriae and:LeucaB; and from thence ex- 
4:ended his incursions even to Bcea. 

The Messenians, as soon as they had rec^ved 
the orders of the king, that they should join him 
with their forces, showed no less diligence .and 
2:ea], than the rest of the allies; and having 
selected, among all the people of their province, 
two thousand of the bravest foot, with two hun- 
dred horse, they began their march towards 
Tegea. But, because the route was of a very 
considerable length, it happened, that Philip 
had left the city, before they were able to ar- 
rive. For some time, therefore, they were in 
doubt what resolution they should take. But 
when- they had considered, that, as some sus- 
i3icions had been before conceived against 
them, their delay upon this occasion likewise 
might perhaps be imputed to a designed and 
wilful negligence, they, at last, continued their 
march through the Argian territory . towards 
Laconia, in order to Join the Macedonians. 
When they arrived near Glympes, a fortress 
that was situated upon the extreme borders 
of Laconia and of Argia, they there encamped ; 
but without any kind of skill or caution. For 
they neither emploj^ed their pains to choose the 
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most cotnmodious ground, nor threw up any 
intrenchment round their camp ; but trusting to 
the favourable disposition of the people, reposed 
themselves in full security before the walls. 
But Lycurgus being informed of their approach, 
took with him the mercenaries, and a part als6 
of the Lacedaemonian forces, and beginning his 
march from Sparta, arrived at the place before 
break of day, and fell with great fury upon 
their camp. The Messenians, though they 
had shown before so little prudence in all their 
conduct, and especially in having marched from 
Tegea when their numbers were so few, and in 
opposition also to Hhe advice of the wisest men 
among them, were careful, however, at this 
conjuncture^ to- have recourse to the only mea- 
sures by which they could now obtain their 
safety. For as soon as the enemy approached 
toward them, they immediately left all their 
baggage, and fled into the fortress. The bag- 
gage, therefore, with many of the horses, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Eight soldiers 
also of the cavalry were killed. The rest all 
escaped with safety; and retreated back again 
through Argia, to their own country. Ly- 
curgus, elate with this success, returned to 
Sparta, to^ complete the preparations for the 
war. And when he had held a consultation 
with his friends, he resolved that Philip should 
not be permitted to leave the country till he 
had first been forced to try the fortune of a 
battle. 
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The king now decamped from the Hi^ko 
district^ and wasting the country on erery side, 
arrived again, after four days* marchf in the 
neighbourhood of Amyclae with all his araiy» 
about the middle of the day. Lycurgus> having 
in concert with his friends and officers regulated 
all the plan of the intended battle, marched out 
of the city with two thousand men, and took 
possession of the posts round Menelaium. At 
the same time he ordered those that were left in 
the city carefully to observe the time, and, as 
soon as they should perceive his signal, to lead 
out their troops from many parts at once, and 
range them in order of battle, with their front 
turned towards the Eurotas, and in the place in 
which that river flowed nearest to the city. 
Such was the dispoation ^ Lycttrgus and the 
LacedsDmonians. 

But lest the reader, from being unacquainted 
with the country of which we are speaking 
should be lost in error and uncertainty, we shall 
here point out the nature of the several places, 
with the manner in which they are situated : a- 
greeably to the method which we have still ob- 
served in the course of this work ; Comparing al- 
ways, and bringing close together, the parts that 
are unknown, with those that are already known, 
and which have been before described. For 
since, in reading the recital of engagements both 
by land and sea, the want of having gained 
a perfect knowledge of the peculiar face ^nd 
disposition of the scene of action, often proves 
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the occasioa of great mistakes; and because my 
design in all which I relate, is not so much to 
s^ow what actions were performed, as the 
manner in which th^ sererally were transacted; 
I think it necessary to illustrate all great events, 
and especially those of war, by describing the 
places in which they happened, and distinguish- 
ing them by some precise and accurate marks ; 
either by harbours, -seas, and islands; or else 
again, by the temples, mountains, and countries 
that are near; but chiefly by their position with 
respect to the quarters of the heavens, because 
this distinction is c^ all others the most com* 
monly received and imderstoodi For this, 
indeed, is the only method, as we have ob- 
served before, hy which the reader ever can 
acquire a right conception of those countries to 
which he is a stranger. 

Sparta, then, if we consider it in its general 
figure and position, is a city in a circular form, 
sljuading in a plain. But the ground, in certain 
parts that are within the circuit of it, is rough 
and unequal, and rises high above the rest. 
Close before the city, on the side towards the 
east, flows the Eurotas; a river so large and 
deep that during the greatest part of the year it 
is not to be forded. Beyond this river, on the 
south-east side of the city, are those hills upon 
which stand Mendiaium. They are rough, and 
difficult of ascent, and of a more than common 
height: and command entirely all the ground 
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between the river and the city. For the river 
takes its course along the very border of the 
hills : and the whole space from thence to Sparta 
does not exceed a stadium and a half in 
breadth. 

Such was the defile through which Philip, 
as he returned, must be forced to pass; having 
on his left hand the city, with the LacedaBmo- 
uians ranged in battle and ready to engage;; 
and on his right, the river, ahd Lycurgus, with 
the troops that were posted upon the hills. But 
besides these difficulties, the Lacedaemonians, 
in order more effectually to obstruct his' pas- 
sage, had stopped the course of the river, at 
some distance above the ground which we 
have mentioned, and forced the waters to flow 
over all the space that lay between the city 
and the hills; so that neither the cavalry nor 
infantry could march that way with safety. 
The Macedonians, therefore, had no means left 
for their retreat but to lead their army close 
along the very foot of the hills. But as they 
must then have marched with a very narrow and 
contracted frpnt it would scarcely have been 
possible to resist the efforts of the enemy. When 
Philip had considered all these difficulties, and 
had held a consultation also with his generals, 
he judged it necessary that Lycurgus should 
be first dislodged from- his posts upon the hills. 
Taking with him therefore the mercenaries, the 
|ieltastaa, and the lUyrians, he passed the river. 
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and advanced towards the enemy. When Ly- 
curgus saw what the king designed he exhorted 
his troops to perform their duty, and prepared 
than for the combat. At the same time he 
gave the signal also to those that were in 
the city J who immediately drew out their forces 
and ranged them in order of battle before the 
walls, with the cavalry upon their right. Phi- 
lip, as he approached nearer to Lycurgus, first 
sent the mercenaries against him> to begin the 
action. The Lacedaemonians, therefore, wha 
were superior in the advantage of their arms, 
and from the situation also of the ground upon 
which they stood, for some time maintained the 
fight with the fairest prospect of success. 

But whei\ Philip ordered the pditastse to ad- 
vance, and support the troops that were first 
engfiged, while himself with the lUyrians pre- 
pared to fall upon the enemy in their flank, the 
mercenaries, ^encouraged by this assistance, 
pressed the charge vi^ith greater vigour than 
before; while the Lacedsemonians, being struck 
with terror at the approach of the heavy-antied 
forces, turned their backs and fled. About a 
hundred of them were killed in the place; and 
more than that number taken prisoners. The 
rest escaped safe into the city. Lycurgus 
himself, with a small number of attendants, 
retreated through some private roads, and enter- 
ed the city also in the night. Philip having 
.posted the Illyrians upon the hills, from whence 
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he had disloc^ed the enemy^ returhed again 
to join the rest of the army, with the peltaatae 
and the light armed troops. 

During this time, the phalaox had begun 
tiieir march fiom Amyclae under the conduct of 
Aratus> and were now arrived near the city. 
The king» therefore^ pasaed the rirer with the 
light-armed forces, the peltastee, and a body of 
cavalry, in order to sustain the attack of the 
X.<aced8emonians, till the heavy-armed troops^ 
who continued their march along the sides of 
the hills, should have pass^ through the defile 
witii safety. The Laceds^oumians, advancing 
from the city, charged first the cavalry of the 
king. But, BM the action soon, became more 
general, and was sustained by the pdtastse 
with the greatest bravery, the victory wasjq^ain 
wholly turned to the side of Philip, who drove 
back the Lacedsraionian cavalry, and pursued 
them even to the gates. He then passed again 
the river, and closing the rear of all the pha- 
Ia;nx> continued his march forwards, without 
any loss. 

He had just now gained the end of the defile, 
when the night suddenly came on> and forced 
him to encamp, without advancing any farther. 
It happen^, that the place which the guides 
were Uftus compelled, as it were by accident, to 
mark out for the encampment, was that very 
ground, which an army would take by choice, 
if their intention was to pass beyond the city ^ 
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Sparta, aad to make incunioM^ upon thte Lmo- 
dttoionian territory* For it was situated at the 
eKtremitjT of thia defile of which we have been 
lijpeallPBgj ia.theroad which leads to LacedmnoQ^ 
not only from Tegea^ but from all the iulaiid 
|Murt8 of PelopoBiieBUfij and stood close upon 
the border of the river, at the distance of two 
stadia only from the city. The side that looked 
towards the river and the city, WM covered bjr 
steep and lofty precipices, which were almost 
inaccessible. And above these rocks, was a level 
plain, which abounded both with earth and 
warier, and was also so disposed, that an anzrjr 
might at all times enter it, or retire again with 
safety. In a word, whoever has once gained 
possession of this plain, with the precipices 
likewise that are round it^ not only may remsiia 
secure against all attacks from the side of Sparta, 
but is the master also of every thing that enters 
or returns through the defile, 

Philip, having here fixed his camp, in full 
security, on the following day sent his baggage 
away before, and then drew out all his forces 
in order of battle, upon the plain, in sight of 
the city. And, when he had stopd for some 
time in that disposition, he then turned aside, 
and directed his route towards Tegea. Arriving 
at the place, in which the battle had been 
fought between Antigonus and Cleomenes, he 
there encamped: and, on the following day, 
when he had first viewed all the neighbouring 
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po6t8> and offered sacrifice to the gods upon 
the mountains Eva and Olympus^ he strength* 
ened the rear of his army, and continued hiil 
march forwards to Tegea: and, having there 
sold all his booty, he passed from (hence through 
Argos, and arrived at Corinth. In this place 
he was met by some ambassadors from Rhodes 
and Chios, who came to mediate a peace. The 
king, dissembling his intentions^ assured the 
ambassadors, that he had been always strongly 
inclined, and still was ready, to put an end to 
the war; and dismissed them^ with orders, that 
they should employ all their power to lead the 
£tolians into the same sentiments. He then 
went down to Lechseum, designing to sail from 
thence to Phocis, in order to carry into ex- 
ecution in that province some designs of great 
importance. 
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CHAP. III. 

At this time^ Leontiiis» Megaleas, and Pto* 
lemyy being persuaded that they should yet be 
able to intimidate the king, and by that means 
obliterate all their formier crimes, ' dropped 
whispers of sedition among the peltastae and 
the soldiers of the guard: and represented to 
than, that while they alone of all tbe army 
were, at all times, the first exposed to danger 
for the common safety of the rest, they not 
only were defrauded of their ancient privileges, 
but robbed also of that share in the division of 
the plunder, which, by long custom, they had a 
right to claim. The young men, inflamed by 
these discourses, ran together in a body, and 
began to pillage the houses of the most favoured 
courtiers, and even attempted to burst the doors, 
and to break through the roof of the apart- 
ments of the king. In a short time, therefore, 
the whole city was filled with uproar and with 
tumult. Philip, being informed of this dis- 
order, came running, in great haste, from Le- 
chasum back to Corinth. And having assem- 
bled the Macedonians in the theatre, he en- 
deavoured, both by admonition dnd by threat- 
enings, to bring them to a sense of their misi- 
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conduct. But, as the confusion still increased, 
some were of opinion, that the chief leaders of 
the tumult should be seized and put to death : 
while others judged it tq be far more prudent to 
quiet the commotion by gentle means, and that 
no resentment should be shown. On account of 
what had happmMed. Tb» ^oag,, ofMU^eaUng bis 
€mn tentaaexiti^ apfurared to yield to this te«t 
adnee^ and^ after soaut genetal cmhortsitiow, 
fctsmed back again to Lechaeum. F(^» though 
be very wdl knew, by wbosis centriivafi€e the 
sedition had been raised,, yet the tioMB ferecd 
himt to dissembie. Alter ttds diaorder , he was 
tt0 loflEiger aUe to eaarry iiiiko eaceciiti<m Itese^ 
signs, which had invited kim to Fkoeia^ 

But Leontiiii^ pereeiving that ali his projects 
ttill were frustrated,, and having thnHr» away 
all hope of beiskg aldie to succeied i^ any new 
afttempt, was now fbteed to call Apetles to his 
assBstanee. He sent, therefore, repeated m^B- 
sei^rs, urging him to retun'n from Cbaleis, and 
informed him of all the danger and pi^pleaity 
in which he had been invotved, from having 
apposed the coiin<9els of the king« Apeltes, 
during his abode ij3 Ghalcis, had raised hb 
credit to a very high degree of insolence; re* 
presenting the kmg, upon all occasions, bb a 
ycamg man, that was. wfaei'ly goiirenifid by ham : 
and, who had devolved upon bimf aU the royal 
power, with the entire administrottion of the 
5Cate* The ms^istrates, therefore, and Hie other 
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officers of Macedon and Thessaly^ referred to 
him alone the cen^wte of their coiidiict. And, 
in erery city aim of Greece, whenever any 
decrees were made> any honours paid, or {Hre* 
WQtits o0ered, there was scarcely any mention 
made of Philip. ApdHes obtained all, and go- 
▼emed alL The king had been, for a long time 
past, inl<miied of these proceedings. Bnt, though 
he bore the insuh with great uneasiness and 
pain, and was urged closely by Aratus to apply 
some remedy, he so well concealed his senti- 
ments, that no person yet was able to discover 
what measures he had resolved to take. 

Apelles, being ignorant of all that was de- 
signed against him, and not doubting but that^ 
as soon as he should appear again in the pre- 
sence of the king, all things should be admini- 
stered by his directions as before, returned in 
haste from Chalcis to support his friends. As 
he came near to Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy, and 
Megaleas, who commanded the peltastse, with 
the rest of the most distinguished bodies of 
the army, employed all their pains to engage 
the troops to meet. him at some distance from 
the city. Apelles therefore entered in a kind of 
triumph; attended by great numbers both of 
officers and soldiers ; and went directly towards 
the apartments of the king. But as he was 
going to enter, agreeably to his former custom, 
a Kctor, who had before received his orders, 
stopped him from advancing, and told him that 
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the kin^ was not then at leisure. Apf Ues stood 

for some time fixed in dovbt and wonder, at a 

treatment so strange and unexpected,, and afterr 

wards retired in great disorder. The company 

that had attended in his train all fell away before 

his face^ so that at last he was followed to 

his house by his own servant^ only. .Thus it 19 

that all meti, in the course ev^n.of one shoRt 
moment, attain the highest elevation, and again 

are sunk in ruin. But this chiefly happens 
to^ those that are found in the courts of kings^ 
For as the counters, that are used in calculation, 
are made sometimes equal to a talent, sometimes 
to a. farthing, at the will of him who casts up 
the account; so these men likewise, are either rich 
and splendid, destitute and involved in wretched- 
ness, as the nod of their prince decrees, Me- 
galeas, perceiving that he had hoped in vain to 
be protected by the power of Apelles against 
the danger which so pearly threatened liim» 
resolved to save himself by flight. jThe king 
sometimes admitted Apelles to his presence, an4 
favoured him with some slight marks of honour: 
but excluded him frpm all his counsels.: ^.nd 
from the banquets which he celebrated with 
his friends, after the business of the day. Within 
some days afterwards, he sailed to jPhpcis irom 
LechaBtim, taking Apelles also witTi him. J0fut 
he was forced to return again from Elatea, 
without being able to accomplish, pis desigrps. 
Megaleas seized the occasion of* his absenQe. 
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and fled to Athens; leaving Leontius engaged 
for the twenty talents which he had been qon^ 
demned to pay. And when the magistrates 
of Athens refused to receive him within their 
city, he retired to Thebes. 

The king embarked at Cirrha with his guardsi 
and having landed in the port of Sicyou, went 
from thence into the city, and> paying no regard 
to the invitation of the magistrates, lodged him* 
self in the house of Aratus, with whom he passed 
all his time, and sent Apelles back to Corinth; 
As soon also as he was informed that Megalea^ 
had fled, he ordered Taurion to maix:h with the 
peltasta^, who were commanded by Leontius^ 
into Triphylia; on pretence that they wer^ 
there to be employed in some action of import^ 
ance. But as soon as they had left the city, he 
ordered Leontius to be led away to prison on ac- 
count of the fine^ for which he was engaged as 
surety for Megaleas. The peltastae, being soon 
informed by messengers that were sent to them 
from Leontius» of the danger into which he had 
fallen, inmiediately deputed some of their body 
to the king to desire, that if Leontius was charged 
with/ any new offence, no judgement might be 
passed upon him before their return ; that other- 
wise, they should iihink themselves despised and 
greatly injured ; bt such was the freedom with 
which the Nbu^edonians always were accustomed 
to address their kings. Thii^ added jatlsoj that if 
nothing more was d^mi^dded of him than to pay 
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the twenty talents for Megaleas, they would thein- 
fielxres discharge the debt by common contribu- 
tion. But this eagerness which the soldiers 
showed to save Leontios served only to incense 
the king much more against him> and hastened 
the ord^ for bis death. 

About this time the ambassadors of Rhodes 
and Chios returned from iEtolia, having settled a 
truce of thirty days. They assured the king that 
the jEtoliaas were inclined to peace ; and that 
if he would consent to meet their, deputies at 
Rhiam, on a day which they had named^ he 
would find them heartily disposed to give a quick 
deteimination to the war. Philip consented to 
the truce ^ and wrote also to the allies, that they 
should send to Patrse some persons to deliberate 
with hira concerning the conditions 6f the peace. 
He then embarked at Leohadum, and^ after two 
days' sBiiling, arrived at PatrsB. In this place he 
xeceiTed some letters from Phocis, which had 
beeu writt«i by Megaleiis to the iEtolians ; ex- 
liDttiog liiem to persist in the war with oonfi- 
denCe^and assuring them that Philip would soon 
be forced, by the want of necessaries, to abandon 
jdl his projectSi. There wtere added also many se- 
vere and injurious calumnies, with regard both 
to the condact and the person of the king. 
iPhUip, when he had seen these letters^ was now 
fttUy sem^ble that Apelles was the chief con- 
iiirer of all that had beeuE done to obstruct bis 
meaanres. Re gave orders, ther^ne, that he 
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should immedtately be seised^ and sent awety un-^ 
der a guard to Corinth, together with his son, 
and a young man his favourite. At the sanie 
time he ordered Alexander to go to Thebes, and 
to citie Megaleas before the magistrates for the 
pa3nFnent of his fine. But when this was done, 
Megaleas not waiting for the sentence, destroyed 
himself with his own hands. Within some dayd 
afterwards Apelies also died, together vrith his 
son, cmd fiiyourite. Such was the hte which at 
last be&ll these traitors; a £a4e that was, in jus* 
tice, due to all their p^ transactions, and espe^ 
cially to their insolent attempts against Aratus« 
The i£tolians had lyished indeed with earnest^ 
ness to be delivered from a war that pressed them 
closely on every side, and wbich had proyed in 
all points contrai^y to that which they had eX'* 
pectsd iVom it. For they had vainly hdped that 
they should be able to deal with Philip as with a 
child that was destitute of knowledge aad expe^* 
f ience. But this prince, bodi in ioamng his de*- 
signs, and in carrying them also into executiofr, 
bad shown himself to he a perfect man ; while 
themsdves.on the otberb and, appeared contempt 
tible as children, as well in eVery siagle enterprise, 
as in t}xe geneml conduct of the war. Biit whea 
they received the news of the sedition that was 
raised anumg the troops, and of the deaths of 
Apelles and I^eontius, they began to be persuaded 
that siich disorders ^gbt ensue as would create 
no sipaU embarrassment to the king. fWtored^ 
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therefore, by this hope, they neglected to send 
their deputies to Rhium oh the appointed day. 
The king seized with jay the occasion that was 
thus thrown into his hands for continuing the 
war ; both because he had the greatest hopes of 
a happy issue from it> and had also secretly ie- 
Bolved, before he arrived, that he would employ 
all his power to retard and obstruct the treaty. 
Instead, therefore, of advising the confederates 
who had joined him to entertain any thoughts of 
ipeace, he, on the contrary, encouraged them still 
to pursue the war with vigour ; and then sailed 
back again to Corinth. From thence he sent the 
Macedonians away through Thessaly to pass the 
winter in their own country ; while himsdf em- 
barked at Cenchne, and sailing round the coast 
<>f Attica, arrived through the Eiuipus at Deme- 
trias. And there finding Ptolemy, who alone 
was left of those that had been engaged in the 
conspiracy Mrith Leontius, he brought him to a 
trialbefore some Macedonian judges, by whose 
sentence he was condemned to die. 

This was the time in which Annibal, having 
entered Italy, was encamped in sight of the Ro« 
man army upon the banks of the river Po. An- 
tiochus also, having subdued the greatest part of 
Coele-s3nria, had just now dismissed his army tp 
their winter quarters^ About the same time Ly- 
x;urgus, king of Lacedasmon, was forced to fly 
into iEtolia to avoid the fury of the ephori. For 
these magistmtes^ deluded by a false report, thi4 
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he designed to raise some disorder^ jn the govern* 
ment, had drawn together a numerous party^ and 
came to seize him in his honse by night. B^t 
as he had received timely warning of the danger 
he found means to escape with all his family. 

The winter was now far advanced^'and Philip 
had retired to Macedon. Eperatus also^ the 
Achaean praetor, wai^t so sunk in credit and es* 
teem as well among the troops of the republic as 
the mercenaries, that no respect was paid to his 
commands, nor any measures taken to secure the 
country against the incursions of the enemy. 
The general of the Eleans, Pyrrhias, having re- 
flected on these circumstances^ took with him 
fourteen hundred jEtolians, the mercenaries of 
the Eleans, and the forces also oi[ tlie prOTiac^ 
amounting t6 one thousand foot iand^jWo hun- 
dred horse, so that the whple number of his 
forces was about three thousand! men; and made 
many depredations without jreniissioiKupon the 
lands of the Dymae^ns, tqe Phara^ans, anchCa- 
traeans ; and having at last encamped upon a.hill 
called Panachaicus^ which stood above the city^ 
of Patrae, he ravaged all the country as far as 
^gium and Rhium. The cities, being thus in- 
sulted and destroyed, and not able to obtain any 
eiSectual succours, began to withhold their con- 
tributions to the war. The mercenaries, on the 
other hand, perceiving that the payment of their 
stipends was, from time to time, neglected and 
delayed, refused to march to the assistance of 
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the country. And thus while both »des gratified 
dlike their mutual .discoiitent the disorder WMt 
still inct^ased, till the troops at last ail deserted 
from the service. Such were the effects of the 
jncapacitjr and Ur^kness of Eperatus. Btit while 
all thitigs were thus tending fast to raiiii his ad- 
ministration came at last to an end. At the dp** 
proach of summer he resigned his office, and th^. 
Ach^tos made choice of the elder Aratus to be 
prcetor^ Sueh was the condition of aSairs ill. 
Europe, 
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From th^se transactions, since we are now air« 
rired at a suitable period with respect to time, as 
well as at a proper patlse Hkewise in the relation 
of affairs, wfe shall go oh to describe What passed in 
Asia during th^ course of this same Olympiad ; 
begihfting,'asV«re at 6rstdi6signed, With the war in - 
which AutiochUs and Ptolemy wefe engaged to- 
gether for the sovereignty of Coele-syfia. Yo^ 
though this war, with respe<!Jt both to the com* 
jhencieUient and the progress 6f it. Was Coincident 
with that which We have last described, and was 
extended also beyond the time in which we have 
now broken our narration, yet it seemed most 
proper that we should give in this place a distinct 
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relation of it, and separate it from the affairs oi 
Greece. Nor will the reader find it diSicuk t^ 
apprehend the exact time in which aU tbingf^ se** 
veraJly were transacted ; since we have already 
taken cltre» hi relating all that passed in Gn^eoe, 
to menlimi always the begimmig and the mid of 
the chief events that happened at the same time 
in Asia* But thai onr work migfai; he, in erery 
part, intelligible and clear, it aeemed, a.s we hare 
^d, most proper that we afaonld separate the,a& 
fairs of tliese two coimtries> duriog the coiove 
only of this Olympiad* For m those that follow 
we shall interweare together in joint ooder idl tha 
great transactions that were eoincideiiti'in time, 
and rdate them as they happened fixnn year t» 
year. 

As my design, indeed, themosit anporteatand 
extensive, if I may be allowed to say it, of aU 
that have hitherto been formed, is not to writtt 
the history of any single eoimtry, hnt to indvde 
together all.the fortunes and tmnsactions of etrevy 
people and of every asHtion in the faalHlabhe 
eaith, it will an a moie especiiad Mianiier ixt in** 
enmbeort on me to dispose and ivgukte tht 
whole with audi «kiU and eare as that the DPder 
and oonneacion of afl diat I relate may be Aifiy 
and dis^actiy unMlerstood, as wdl llvough 4te 
work in general as also in its several parte. With, 
this design, I ahafl now look bnck to due earKer 
parts of the rdgn of Antiochus and Ptol^ny; 
andbeginmng fnmi some oertatn and established 
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tELCtSy from thence lead the reader to, ihe .ly^ 
whith 1 ^m going to d^crihe. Nor is t|iis ^% 
t6 be regarded as a matter of small impcM^^ce^ 
For vhen the ancients said thart 2^\irark beg^^^ 
was^alf completed, their 'intention W/ag tQ wam^ 
ns that^ in ievery underiaking, our greatest. |>aans 
should be employed to make a good hi^;innk^ 
And though this manner of es^r^tsion may b^ 
thought by many to be raised beyond the tri4fa>' 
yet^ in my judgement^ it nether falls be)oii|{; it^ 
For he may boldly say, not only that a work be- 
gun is half completed, but also that the beginning; 
is connected closely even with the end. Box how: 
can we properly begin, unless we have viewed: 
Mir undertaking to its utmost bounds; and. 
known, from whence the ^qrk is to proceed, tq: 
what limits we design to extend it, and what alsot: 
is the end proposed ? Or how agaiij shall we bft 
able to give any summary account of all that th^i 
work contains, unless we first compare tpgethei:: 
the beginning with the end, and place before 119^ 
in one yiew the commencement, order, comi^«!i 
km, and dependencies, of those events of which wq 
design to treat ? As the beginning, tberejbrej^ is > 
thus closely joined not only with the middle c^; 
the work but also with the end, it ought at all 
times to engage the chief attention both of those 
l^at write and those also that read a general hisr' 
toiy • And this is that which I shall myself mi*^ 
deavour to observe with the greatest care. 
I am not ignorant, indeed, that many oth^ 
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tiave b<Mi$ted» lilc<^ myself, that they have i/^nt^eo 
aigeneml hiM^ory; and that their prctject; h^i|^ 
greatest and the mo^t important of any that.werf 
ever offered to the world. Among these is E|>ho7 
Ills ; who was the firsts and is indeed the only 
one, who seems to have been in truth engaged in 
snob an undertaking. With regard to all tlxe r^st 
I shall at present forbear to name them; aQ4^ 
win only says that we have seen in our tim^t 
some bistorians, who, when they have given s| 
slig^ht account, within the compass of a few p^fss 
only, of the war qf Annibal against, the Romans^, 
have boldly called their work a general history,, 
and yet all men know, that at this time were ac- 
complished many very signal and important aqr* 
tions, both in Spain and Afric^ in Sipily an<i 
!|taly; ai)d that this war, the most celeb;*atedj 
aiid, if we except the first war ^f Sipily, tb^ 
longest also in its continuance of any tb^t. we; 
liave ever known, drew the eyes of aU.ii:|ankia4* 
towards it, and filled their minds with, aiitxiou^" 
fear for the event. Yet these historians^ when 
they have recorded fewer facts than ev^n t^hos^. 
painters who, in some of the cities of Qrewe^ are^ 
employed from time to time to c^raw ^pon,,the. 
walls a slight and general sketch of any actioi^; 
that have happened, make no scruple tjo^ffinxj^; 
that they have included in their work the cpn-, 
duct and. the various fortunes of the barbarians- 
and the Greeks. But to say the truth, as on the 
pne hand nothing is so easy as to engage, by 
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word:9» in the most extensire undertakings ; so on 
the. other, i>othing is more difficult tfian to carrj 
shy great design e£Sectually into execution. For 
the first lies within the power of all who possess 
only a sufficient share of confidence. Btit the 
latter is the portion of a few, and can scarcely 
be accomplished erenin the course of a long ' 
and laborious life. Let these reflections, there- 
fore, serve to moderate in some degree the arro- 
gance of tlK»e writers who so vainly extcd theii* 
own productions. I now return again to the 
subject, from whence I was led into this digres- 
sion. 

Ptolemy, who was sumamed Philopator, hav- 
ing, after the death of his father destroyed his 
brother Magas with all bis friends, reigned alone 
itt jEgypt. As by this exploit he had freed 
himself fi:om the dread of any domestic tumults, 
so fortune also seemed to have secured him against 
all danger from abroad. For Seleucus and An- 
tigon^s both were dead: and Antiochus and 
Philip, who succeeded in their kingdoms, were 
still in their naost tender age. Flattered, there-, 
fore, by Uiis prospect of tranquillity and ease he 
began to vraste his time in one continual course 
of sports aaftd pleasures ; secluding himself from 
et^ry kmi of business, axid not pe^tnitting either 
the nohLes of lois court, or those that we^e in* 
trust-ad with the administration of the kingdom, 
ever to approach him, Witfe regawi also to all 
tl>e foreign provinces, the governors were left to 
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pursue their own designs^ Mrtthout any inquiry 
or restraint. Apd yet these were the parts of 
their dominions which all former kings had at itU 
times thought more worthy of their attention^ 
even than ^Egypt, For thus, while they w^re 
masters of Cyprus^ and of CoBle>syria» they lay 
close upon the kings of Syria both by land and 
sea, Poasessed also of the most consuderaUe 
cities, posts, and harbours along the coast, froei 
Pamphylia towards the Hellespont^ a.^ £ur as 
Lysimachia, they were always Me to control 
the powers of Asia, and the islands, Aud, ereti 
with respect to Thrace and Macedon, tbey were 
still ready to attend to all commotions^ ami r^d 
every danger that might threaten them, while 
they held a garrison in^^nosand Maronea» and 
in some cities also that were beyond them* By 
this wise policy, while their power was spread 
wide abroad, they reigned. -in full security ii^ 
jEgypt, which was covered against all attocks by. 
the barrier of their distant provinces. It was nOjt 
without good r^ison therefore, thai; they still 
watched over the condition of these coimtriea 
with extreme attention^ But Ptolemy r^^cted 
all this CKe ; and abandoned himself at once ta 
obscene amours and mad debaucfaery, without 
any intermission or reserve^ And fnim hence it 
h^pened, as it might indeed be reasonsd^ly ex« 
peeled, that within a short time afterwards many 
designs were formed to de|>rive him both of bit 
kingpdom and his lilfi^f 
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. Tip first attempt was made against him by 
CSeomenes the Spartan , This prince, during the 
Ufertime of Energetes, who had entered into a 
oldse alliance with him, remained satisfied and 
Iqiiiet; being persuaded that he should he able 
to obtain at some convenient time the assistance 
tha^ was necessary to recover again his paternal 
kingdom. But when that monarch had been 
seme time dead, and the affairs of Greece were 
in such condition that they seemed aloud to 
demand Cleomenes^ when Antigoniis Was now 
also dead, the Achseans involved in war>and the 
Lacedaemonians, pursuing that very project 
which Cleomenes himself had formed, had joined 
their arms with the J^tolians against the Mace- 
donians and Achaeans ; he was impatient to be 
gone firom Alexandria, and urged his departure 
with the greatest earnestness. He at firsl^esired 
to be dismissed, with some suitable supplies of 
troops aad stores. And when this request was 
whoHy disregarded, he begged that himself at least 
mi^ht be permitted to leave the kingdom with 
his; fiyenily ; since the times were now so favour- 
able for obtainiiig again the sovereignty of which 
be had been deprived. The king being immensed 
in sloth afid pleasure, paying no attention to 
any thing that was before him, and utterly re^ 
gardless ^so of the future^ still fooMshly refused 
to hear the petitions of Cleomenes. But Sqsibius, 
who.wasthen the first in the admini$trati0n of 
{he kingdom, assembled together his friends ta 
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consider what was most proper to bo done* In 
this council it was soon determined, that they 
would not send back Cleomenes with a fleet and 
forces. For besides that, from the time in which 
Antigonus had died, they had entirely disregarded 
all the affairs abroad, and, on that account, con^ 
ftidered the expense that must attend this expedi- 
tion as a thing unnecessary ; they were appro* 
hensive likewise, that as there was now no gene- 
ral left that was equal to Cleomepes, this prince 
would. soon be able to subdue all Greece with 
little difficulty, and might then turn his arms pep- 
haps against themselves, and become to .£gypt a 
most dangerous smd- formidable enemy« A»d 
this indeed was rather to be dreaded* because he 
. had viewed tine whdie state of their affiurs in the 
clearest light, had conceived a high and Just >i»n«* 
tempt of the conduct and manners of the king| 
and had also seen that many parts of their <inm« 
nions were independent axid far sqmfatel fniw 
the rest, and offered many &v4Mirable opportune 
ti€^ for action to a dexterous eMnf . ^ For at'tfafs 
time there were many ships^at Saoios^apdjieon^ 
^iderable nuinber also- of ti!o<>p6 at t£phe$uir 
from these reasons they conduded^hatit waa IqfL 
no meajds proper to furnish him wiA tbe snppiies: 
that were desired* On the otiwr hiiid» if ^ they 
should disiidss a nQ«»i so gtseat and emii^eafeaftec^ 
they had thus contemptuoiisly sl%htedthia^T6^ 
quest, it was<miiiKifest that*he woiild&(«u.themt«r 
b^cqtOifi^ their ^ixiost implacable. mA^^^jmBpeat 
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enemy. It remained, therdbre, that, in spite of 
hifl own desif<e and inclinations, he should be still 
detained at Alexandria* But this design was at 
once, without deliheration, condemned by all« 
For they judged it would be much too dangerous 
to shut op a lion in the same fold with sheep. 
Sosibius, m<»re than all the rest, was appreheni- 
i^ve of the ill effects c^ such a measure -, from 
th^ reasons which I am going to relate. 

At the time when the des^n was formed 
to destroy Magas and fi^enice,: the peraons 
who conducted it were distracted with no 
smaU solicitude ; chiefly, last the bold and reso^ 
liite spirit of ihe princess should baffle their 
attempts, and defeat the whole conspiracy. In 
this apprdhension they ^nployed great pains to 
draw the courtiers to their party ; and promised 
latge rewards to all, m case that their project 
shooid be attended with success, Amoog die 
rest, Sombius had recourse <»pecially to CIbo- 
menes; whom he knew to be a man of deep 
^eiise and judgement, well rersed in the conduct 
<rf great afiairB, and who at this time was fiolteit- 
ing some assistance from the king. Flattering 
faism therefore with the hopes of obttttmng all 
iliiat he desired* he disclosed to him the seccet of 
ihe whole design. Cleomenes, perceiving that 
his mind was filled with dodbt aad apprehen- 
sion, aad that he dreaded more especially 
some nssistanoe from the foreign troops, ejfr 
horted him to lay aside his fears; uimI promised 
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that these mercenaries, instead of taking arms 
against him, should be even ready to assist him 
in his project, in case that there should be occa- 
sion hr it. And when Sosibius appeared sur* 
prised at this assurance, ** Do you not see," 
continued he, <^ that there are three thousand 
men from Peloponnesus, and a thousand Cre- 
tans; who all, at the least nod which I shall 
make, will join to execute your orders? And 
when these troops are drawn together for your 
defence, what have you left to dread ? the sol- 
diers of Syria and Caria?" Sosibius heard this 
discourse with pleasure, and was greatly encou- 
raged by it to persist in his design. But after-> 
wards^ when he saw the weakness and effe- 
minacy of the king, the words that were now 
spoken by Cleomenes were for ever present to 
his mind; and forced him to reflect continually 
upon the enterpriising disposition of this princje, 
and the favour in whioh he stood ainong the 
mercenaries. At this time, therefore, he ire- 
aolved to engage his friends, and Ptolemy him- 
self, to consent that Cleomenes should be seized, 
and shut up in close confinement And ttm 
was soon effected in the following manner. 

There was a certain Meesenian named Nica- 
goras, who had received the rights of hospitality 
from the father of ArchidamUs, king of Lacedae- 
mon: and from thence some kind of intercourse, 
though slight and general, had been still preserv- 
ed between the son also and himself. But when • 
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Archidamas> in order )o avoid the "rrogeance of 
Cleomenes^ was forced to fly from Sparta^^ and 
sought rdPi^ in Messene^ Nicagoraa receiTed 
him into his bouse, and supplied him with all 
necessaries: and, as they conversed together 
continutdly, a mutual inclination to each other 
by degrees took place, which, at last, wa5 
ripened into the most perfect confidence and 
friendship. When Cleomenes, therefore, some 
time afterwards, gave hopes that he would again 
be reconciled to Archidamus, and permit him to 
return, Nicagoras was employed at his own 
request to settle the conditions of the treaty « 
And when these were oti both sides ratified, 
Archldamus set out to return to Sparta; and 
thought himself secure in the agreement^ that 
had been thus negociated by his friend. But 
Cleomenes met him upon the road and killed 
him; but suffered Nicagoras, with the rest of 
the attendants, to escape. Nicagoras concealed 
his sentiments, and outwardly professed great 
obligations to Cleomenes, who had thus spared 
.his life. But in his mind he bore a strong re- 
:sentmeat of the action : because it seenied that 
through his means chiefly the king had fallen 
into the snare that proved so fatal to him. 

This man then, about the time of which 
-we are speaking, arrived at Alexandria, with 
some horses which he had brought to sell, v As 
he came to land he saw Cleomenes, who W9s 
walking with Hippitas and Panteus, near the 
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hafbour^ CWomenes saluted htm with great 
a£fecti€>»^ and inquired tbebusinessof his voyage. 
Ai¥d when ^ Nicagoras told , him ths^ he had 
bfoc^btaome horses^ ^^ I could wish," said he^r 
^^ most heartily, that you had rather brmigbt 
scHttie catamites and dai^cers; for these are the 
amusement of the present king/' NicagCNras 
then-smiled, but made no reply. But som^^dayn 
afterwards, bdng admitted, up6n the busineas 
of his horses, to the presence of Sosibius, in 
order to incense him against . CleOiimtw^ -he 
reported to ibtm this discourse. ^ Jtnd when 
be observed that he was heard with pieasurey 
he cHsGovered all- the grounds of his own aver-* 
sion against that prince. When Sosabius found 
that he was in reality an enemy to Cleomenes, 
he offered to him some considerable presents,^ 
and promising also more, prevailed upon him 
io write a letter, which should contain aome 
charge against Cle^mienes, and to leave it^sealed 
With orders to a servant to deliver it within 
j90me days after hiji depanture. Nicagoras eii« 
fered readily into all the project; and sailed 
away from Alexandria. The letter was then 
delivered to Sosibius; who carried it, together 
with the servant, to the king. The servant 
declared th9,t. Nicagoras had left the letter, with 
orders that he should deliver it to Sosibius. 
The letter itself imported, that Cieomenes, if the 
king should still persist in refusing the supplies 
that were necessary for his return, had resolved 

VOL. IT. P 
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Wfi* tojiu^^ CQViitiotion^ m the kingdom* * S0n 
M^i^s^. /seizing the oQcmon, urged the kuig^^M^ 
;i|irth4kt. were about him to adjOAit no d^lajr^^ibut 
in^ita&tly to prevent the treaibou by 8ecnriiig;tbQ 
pefwn>^of Cleqmenes. And this aecordiei^jr 
was done. They allotted to him for husi rm?: 
dence a house of great extent, in whk^ he 
Wf^ ^tuarded carefully: so that he differed in uq 
peq^ect from other prisoners^ except only that 
hob prison was of ahurger size. 
* Cleomenes, when he had weighed all the 
pircumsiaaces of his preftnt state, und per* 
ceived that there was no room left for hope^ 
was det^mined to attempt and hazard ever^r 
tl^ng, in order to regain his liberty: not ^a 
Quicfa . in expectation that be should be able 
^succeed in the design, since he was^^tituft? 
of all the necessaiy .means; but rather becausiOL 
he t^ resolved to die a glorious death, without 
suffering any thing that might disgrace his 
ibrmer^ieatness; having, fixed, as I suj^ose, hi^ 
whole attention upon that noble senliment oC 
the poet, so flattering to men of elevated mindset 

Welcome fiate! 

'" " .Tis true I perish, yet 1 perish great : 
; ? ; * *•' r - Y«t m 9, m^hty deed I ^all texpire t 
:rv- 'ii6^ future ages hkiar it; imdiubtiife^; 

T » - - 

'.V ■-..■.>.-"•." - - - • • - - • . - " .V 

t ^ffiWn^ ^aitedi therefdre> t8l the king: waS; 

M«v i*^«» »i»-v • »JUk •.-..1. V ■<••'•■»■ ••C^^7- • •«.'^^#v~r^ ^T « ^ ^ ^*m _4-._^,A-*, «,.», «_.. 
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gone frdm AlaEdnd^ia to Ctmopus^ htf then 
sf^id ^a report amongr his guffirds/ * that he 
dhduld woJi olytaih his libertjr. Upon thfe 
pmttoee he feasted all his fttmily; and distri* 
llilted amotig his soldiers also meat and wine, 
and crown* of flowers. The gaaids, not stii^' 
pecting any kind of fraud, gave full indulgenei^ 
to their iappetites. And when at ksttbey bail 
drunk to great excess, Cleomenes, with hi$ 
friends and servants, having poniards in their 
balRdS) passed through them unperceived, ab6ut 
the middle of the day. When thisy eame into 
the street, they there met Ptolemy, who, in th^ 
s^bsence of the king, was intrusted with the 
government of the city: and having struck a 
tefror into his attendants, they puHed him from 
his' chariot, and shut him up; and then calledE 
43k3u& tb the people to resume their libetty. 
But when the 'multitude were all so struck with 
ferror at the boldness of the attempt, that none 
approached to join them, they directed thieir 
way towards the citadel, with design to force 
their entrance, and take the prisoners to their 
assistance. But the officers, in apprehension of 
this accident, had strongly barred the gates. 
Disappointed, therefore, in this hope likewise> 
they at last* killed themsdvei^ with tl;^]r own 
poniards : and then showed a courage that was 
truly Spartan. In this manner ffsU Clfom^tif s ; 
a prince whose manners were des^te^ous anid 
insinuating, as hisoapacity in the adqAjiitttttiott 
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of affairs was great: and who, to express his 
character in a word, was most admirably formed 
by nature both for a general and a king. 

Within a short time after this event Theodotus 
,the gcivemor of Coele-syria, an iEtolian by his 
birth, resolved to enter into treaty with An- 
tiochns, and to deliver to him the cities of 
his province. He was urged to this design 
partly by the contempt which he had conceived 
of Ptolemy, on account of his lazy and luxurious 
life ; and partly also, because he was persuaded 
Jhat some ill designs had been formed against 
faimsdf by the ministers of the court. For not 
long before, though he had performed many 
important services, as well on other occasions, 
as more especially at the time in which An- 
tiochus first invaded Ccele-syria, he not only 
had received no reward or favour, but on the 
contrary was ordered to return to Alexandria, and 
even found it difficult to escape with life. An^ 
tiochus received his offer with the greatest joy : 
and the agreem^ent was in a short time fully 
regulated. But we shall now perform for this 
house, likewise^ what we have done with respect 
to Ptolemy 5 and looking back to the time in 
which Antiochus began to reign, shall from 
thenoe give. a short account of the chief events 
to the commencement of the war which we are 
now preparing to describe. 
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CHAP. V. 

» 

^NTflOCHUS was the youngest son of Se- 
leucuS) summoned Callinicus. As soon as his 
&ther was d^ad, and his dder brother had, in 
right of his birth, succeeded in the throne, he at 
first retired from the court, and fixed his resi- 
dence in the upper Asia. But. some time after-- 
wards, when his brother haying passed mount 
Taprus with an army was deprived of his life by 
treachery, as we before related, he returned and 
took possession of the kingdom; leaving to 
Achaeus the government of the country that 
was on this side of mount Taurus. At the 
s^me time also he intrusted to the care of 
Molon, and of Alexander, Molon's brother, all 
tJie upper provinces; and appointed the first 
to be the governor of Media, and the other 
of Persis. 

But not long afterw;ards, these two, despising 
the. king on account of his tender age, being 
incited also by the hope that Achaeus might be 
^agaged to enter with them into their design, 
Ijut chiefly because they dreaded the cru^l 
disposition, and the wicked arts of Hermias, who 
was then the first in the administration of af- 
fairs, resolved to throw ofi* their allegiance, and 
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employ all their power to engage the uppet^ 
'provinces to revolt 
. Hermias was, by birth^ a Carian; and. had 
been intrusted with the supreme direction of 
the kingdom by Seleucus, the brotho* of Aa* 
tiochus, when he set out upon his expedition 
towards mount Taurus. Raised to this high post, 
he grew jealous of all besides that were in an;f^ 
manner distinguished in the court. And being 
hy nature cruel, he soni'etimes aggravated litlfo 
fitults into crimes of moment, and pumshed 
them with the last severity. Sonietknes, him^' 
sdf both forged the accusation and decided 
as the judge, without any remorse or pity« 
Above all the rest, he wished most eametdy 
for some occasion by which he might destroy 
Epigenes, who had led the forces back thsiik 
had attended on Seleucus. For he knew tfaalr 
he was a man of eminent abilities, both in th# 
cabinet and the field; and that his authority- 
also among the troops was great. Having* 
mdxked him, therefore, as the chief object ef 
bis fear and hatred, he attended care^y Ur 
every accident that might furnish him with some 
pretence against him. At this time, when the^ 
kii^g had called together a council^ to deliberate 
da Ihe measures that were most proper to be 
taken against the rebels, and had commanded- 
eiaeryman to speak his i^ntiments, Epigene8,f 
wto rose ^p the first, advised, that, in.a matter 
of $g^ Uefttf and>great impdrtdiice^ no moment 
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f^fouid be iostc that the kiBg* kimitelf sbMhfc 
hasten in person to the place^ wid not mflbr^ 
the occanoD to escape: that, by his presence 
m the country with, a sufficient ibrce^ eittfer- 
Melon most at once be forced ,to afaandcm hilT 
designs^ or, in case that he still should have dw 
bokkpess to persist^ the people would sdl join to 
seise, and deliver him a prisoner to the Jking.- 
He had scarcely ended, wfam Hennias, rmng 
foJl of rage, declared, that Epigenes, fer a loi^ 
Ikne past, had harboured secretly such counsels- 
kx his hearty as were the most permcious to the 
kingdom^ but, that now his sentimeiite had 
appeared without disguise, since he had thmr 
urged the king to march in person, intoa eoun^ 
try that was armed against him, with: a force: 
too small for his i^curily, and, in a word, ' ta 
ftrow himself at once into the power of the. 
lebels. He then said no more; but^ heingi 
satisfied with haying stamped this first bad. im^ 
pmssion of Epigenes, so that his words seemeA 
lather the effect of an inc<4i«derate and hasty: 
peevishness, than of any settled hatred/ tewent 
<m to deliver his own opinion; which wa^\tfa8^ 
the king riiouM lay a^^ ^1 thoughts of 'mnxjt^ 
iiig a^nst Molon^ smd> father .turn. his. <{^iik»[ 
sagnitist ti^ king of Egypt. ^ For^ b^Bgi hiiifsei^ 
liBSkiUed in the lt£birs of war, he :feareddiat 
eiHKHinter witte.ihe tlanger; which^ t|M&ie^p©A 
ditiiHi seemed ttof pcoo^ise: apd yf9ScfHdfm%d&i§r 
on^tharotber \M»ir thlit Ptgjiiei^}t^M» fumQ^iiAc 
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miBTBed in sloth and pleasure, might be attacked 
with little hazard. Having thus struck a terror, 
into all the members of the council* he gave to 
Xation, and to Theodofcus, a native of Herr» 
mione,' the conduct of the forces that were or-: 
dered to be sent against the rebels. 

. From this time also, he never ceased to |N:ess 
the king continually, to enter Coele-syria with 
an army : being persuaded, that. if, this youc^ 
princet should be once enclosed on every side by 
war, perplexed with difficulties, and distressed 
by danger, he would stand so much in need of 
hi$ constant counsel and assistance,, that he 
Iiever would be able to entertain a thought of 
ioquiring into any of bis former faults, or malce 
any • attempt to divest him of that power of 
which be was then possessed. At laist, thare* 
fore, having forged a letter, which he pretended 
h^d been i^nt to him from Achaeus, he carried 
it to the king. The import of it was, "that 
Ptolemy had strongly urged Achaeus to assume 
l^e .royal diadem, and promised to assist him 
both with ships and money, in case that he 
wpuld declare himself the soverdgn of the 
countries which he, at that time, governed; that, 
in fact, he already was the sovereign .of them j 
and, why then should he envy himself the name, 
ftud foplisbly reject the crown which was thus 
placed upon his head by fortune? " Aniiocfaus 
jlp^vefuU'credit to this letter, and was now fixed 

in the design of invading; Coeler^yria without 
delay. 
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About this time, while the. king WAS at Se^ 
leucia, near Zeugma, Laodice, who was de- 
signed to be. his' wife, arrived from Cappadocia^ 
conducted by Diognetus. She was the daughter 
ef .king Mithridates, and was a virgin. Mithri-^ 
dates . himself derived his descent from one of 
those sermn Per^ans who killed the Magus ^ and 
boasted also, that his kingdom, which stood 
Upon the coaist of the Euxine sea, was the same 
which had. first been given to his ancestors by 
Darius. Antioi^us, attended by a numierous 
tr&in of courtiers, met the princess on her jour- 
ney; and solemni^^d tlie nuptials with such 
splendour, and magnificence, as were worthy of 
a king. From thence he went down to An^ 
tiocfaia; and, having declared Laodice his queen^ 
began to make all the necessary preparations 
for the war. 

During this time, Molon, with the assistance 
of his brother Alexander, who engaged, with- 
out reserve, in the same design, drew to his 
party all the people of his government; partly 
by the promise of great riches and rewards, and 
partly also by intimidating the chief men of the 
country, to whom he showed some letters of a 
severe and threatening strain, which he pre- 
tended to have been written by the king* Hd 
took €are also to secure himself against all 
dagger from the neighbouring provinces; havr 
ing, by large presents, gained the favour of th^ 
governors. And, when his measures were ail 
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64)^j r^gulat^d^ he began his loarcb ^feb a^verjr/ 
i^ttmi^rous army> and adtaiiced ta meek the forMs 
of the king. ' i ' 

, The generals Xenon asA TiMKidotes wcm 
&truck with terror at his approaeh^ and; retiredr 
foto the cities. Molon, therefore, becaiae at 
<Hi€e the master of all the countiy round A«. 
poUonia> which abounded with mpplies and 
stores of every kind in the greatest quantity; 
Before this success, Us power, indeed, was 
greatly to be dreaded^ on account of the riches 
and the wide extent of the country which he 
governed. For aU the royal herds of honea 
are bred among the Modes, Their cattle and 
their fmits are scarcely to be numbered, Kor is 
it easy to express the natural strength and gteal> 
ness of this province* 

For Media, which is situated near the midst 
of Asia^ far surpasses every other province, as 
well in its extent, as in the height also, and tfao 
number of themountains with which the country 
all is covered^ It commands lijcewise many great 
and powedul nati ons, th at are situated cl ose upon 
the borders of it. On the side towards the 
east, are those desert plains that lie betwesen. 
Persis and Parrhasia; thjd passesr that are called 
the Caspian gates; an^. the Tapyrian moitn^: 
tains, which are not far distant from the Hyrca- 
Ipian sea. On tli^ south it e«:tend9 towarda 
the borders of Mesopotamia, Apftltoftta,, md 
Fersisjas^ is,4jov>red by th^ mo«iitaio\;2ag»m» 
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wbicb riies to a hundred stadia in ks height ; 
and whose dammit, bding parted into miairf 
separate hills^ forms deep declivities and ispa- 
doQs v^ey^i wffich are inhabited by the Cos* 
ssoans, the Corbren^, Carchians> and other bar- 
barous tribes all celebrated for their prowess and 
dexterity in war. Towards the west it is closeljr 
jbitted to the people called the Atropatians; 
wlto themselves are not far distant horn the 
natrons that reside upon the borders of the 
£inrine^sea. And lastly, this province, cm itie 
fide towiud^ the north, is bounded by the Ely* 
meeatis, Ariaraea&, Caddusians, and the Matia-^ 
Hians'; and commands those countries, likewise, 
that ^ Extend towards that part of the Pontus 
whicb is joined with the M^otid. The province 
itself is broken into many parts, by various 
ckalns of momitains, which cover it, at certain 
distances, from east to west: and the plains 
between are all filled with villages and cities. 
Molon, therefore, being master of a province so 
Considerable, and which was indeed itself a 
kingdom, was before, as we have sa.id, yery 
greatiy to be dreaded. But now, when the 
generals of the king had yidded to him all the 
open country, and this first success had lU'c 
sfmedr his troops with confidence, his power ap-» 
pearedSso great and formidable that all the people 
of Asia were struck with consternation, and 
began 'to lose all hope of being able to resist his 
arms. At first, therefolrej he resolved to pass 
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the Tigris^ and to besiege Seleucia. But being 
prevented in this design by Zewxis, who had 
removed all the boats that ware upon the rivar^ 
be retreated back again to a place that was 
called the Caj[Qp, in the neighbourhood <^ Ctefii-" 
phon, and made the necessary preparations ta 
pass the winter there with his army. 

As soon as the king received the news thajt 
Molqn had already made so quick a progress^ 
and that his generals had retired before him, he 
resumed again his first design, and resolved 
to suspend his expedition against Ptolemy,' aad 
to march without any new delay immediateity 
against the rebels. But Hermias^ persistu^ 
iltitl in his fonder project^ gave to Xeucetas^ a^ 
Achasan, the supreiQC command of aU t^e 
^rces> and sent him against Moloip^,, ^t ,wa& 
proper, he said, that generals should be .. em- 
ployed to bring b^k rebellious sphjects t,o tbeir 
duty: but tl^ata king should on|y.take the field 
against a king, when the contest was ' for 
glory and for empire. And as Antipcbus ;wai» 
at this time wholly in his pawer, he imme*^ 
diately^ began his march to Apamea^ f^fsembled 
the troops together; and from thence advf^soed 
to L^xidicca. From this city,, the king ce^ 
tiiuied his route with all the army, and ha^hi^ 
passed the desert, entered a close and- narrow 
valley > .which lies between the Libanus an4 A%: 
tilibanuSy and is called the VaJe of Marsj^as. 
The. narrowest part of the yal|^y is cayfi^ 
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by a la]ce and marshy ground, froifrt Whence arA 
gathered aromatic reeds. The two sides of it 
are secured by two foftresses^ the one of which 
IS called Bwmehi, and the other Gerrha, which 
leave but a very inconsiderable space between 
them. The king,' haivihg marched some days 
along the valley, and, in his way, reduced the 
cities that were near, came, at last to Gerrha : 
and, finding that Theodotus the iEtolian, had 
posted a sufficient force in both the fortresses, 
had fortified with trenches and with palliMdes 
the pass that led along the lake, and had placed 
some troops in eivery part that was commddious 
for it, he, at first, endeavoured to dislodge the 
enemy, and to force his passage. But, as all 
the posts were thus strongly fortified, he sufiered 
^eat loss in the iattempt, without being able to 
annoy the enemy. And, as Theodotus also was 
At this time finn in the interests of hismaster, h(*, 
at last, was forced to abandon the diesign, 

Atttiochus, being thus k*epulsed, and. not able 
to surmount the difficulties that were before him, 
at the same time also received the news thatX«- 
Boetas bad suffered an entire <lefeat, and that all 
the upper provinces had submitted to the rebel?;. 
He resolved, therefore, to lay aside at. once all 
farther thoughts of the expedition inwhijch he was 
1)OW engaged, - and to turn back again without de* 
lay to the assistance of his own proper kingdom* 

For Xenoetas being raised, as we have said, to 
4te supreme command^ and invested with a power 
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to' which his hopes had aeyer dared to aspin^, 
jected With disdain the conoseU of his friends^ 
and pursued^ ia all hig conduct, tho dictates^onfy 
of hit own hasty and impetuous wilh He Ml 
tiie anny, howeFer» to Sdeacia; and being jowed 
there by Diogenes mad PjTtbtades, the finstxif 
whom was gorernor of the Susian prorsace, ^nd 
the^ other of the Red Sea, he advanced wtth^ ali 
his forces, and encamped in sight of the en^ny^ 
having the Tigris in his front. But being assni^ 
ed by many soldiers, who swam over to him from 
the camp of Melon, that, if he would pass the^i^ 
ver, the whole army of the rebds, who were jea^' 
Ions of their general's greatness, and in their 
hearts still preserved a strong aflfedton for tfae 
king, would at once /embrace his party, he re^ 
solved immediately to transport his forcea'to^the 
other side ; and at first made a show as if he had 
designed to lay a bridge across. the river in a part 
that formed a kind of island. But as lie c was 
wholly destitute of ;ail things that were proper for 
his purpose this attempt gave no; Bolioiiude to: 
Molon. Bnt afterwards when he had dcawE^ 1^:^ 
getfaer aU the boats that he was able to.procni^, 
lie selected . from the army the bravest Joi-Ah^ 
fwoes^ both infiuitry and cavalry,' and leavigig'.the 
cai^e of the camp to Zeaxis andiPythhtdas^^iM^ 
marched down the stream to. ther ^wtaaoeJ^cC 
aboUt dghty stadia fron theplaeeinnvtacbl^loK. 
Ion; lay encamped, passedvth^ nwriiitlbcttbliiv 
ntlbKOOtp aQdeneampediuponiaivny^adtl^^Maf^ 

^ - ' . ' . - . •' n .■-••• : '.■•-;';;": -'o** "^f-* 
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€»i0,gfx»HQ(i» wbicSirwas akriost erery way sro-* 
pounded hy ^heirti?er,^nd covered ako in the 
>lher^p»rte by pools and marsiies tl^it were nol 
tediy to be!i passed* Ai booh as Molon was. in^ 
fers^ of what had happened be sent away his 
cavfdry, m the hope that tfoey would be aWe with 
little, difietilty to. intercept the forces as l^ey 
passed the river, and obtain aisi e^y victory over 
thQse that had already gained the land. Bnl 
these troops, as they approached, were them- 
selves soon vanquished, without any e&rts of the 
enen^.. For being wholly unacquainted with 
the ground they were plunged at every step intd 
pitS'apd pods; and being thus deprived of the 
{Hiwar of resisting, were there all destroyed; Xe- 
n<ctasj who was still persuaded that the rebels, 
upon his first approach, would run to embrace 
bis party, continued bis march afterwards along 
the river, and .encamped very near the enemj^/ 
Mc^on, either by stratagem or because he was 
apprehensive thiat the troops might indeed 
be inolined to join Xencetas, left ail his bag- 
gier behind him in the camp^ and begin- 
ning bifi mardh by night, directed his route to- 
wanl^Media« Xenoetas^ not doubting but thai 
the i^treatof Molonwas the effisct of <ear and 
wabt df coidMenoe in his troops took possesion 
dC the camp from which tiie enemy had retimd j 
aad<brought oyer '■ also ail^ fai^ cavalry, together 
wsftbtibe baggiige, which he had iefi?on the other 
sidf Hlfzihte^riyer^imdKr the <:(m Z&mis* 

He then a^nembled the troops together^ and ex- 
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horted them boldly to expect a happy issue froin 
the war, since Molon had already fled. He or- 
dered them to take their fiill repast, and to be 
ready at break of day to pursue the enemy. The 
soldiers, being thus filled ivith confidence, and 
finding all kinds of provisions in the camp, began 
to eat and drink without any moderation or re- 
straint, till they fell at last into that state of care-' 
less and insensible security which is the usual at- 
tendant of excess. 

But Molon, when he had gained a proper dis- 
tance, ordered his troops to take their supper, and 
then returned again towards the camp ; and arriv- 
ing about break of day forced the intrenchments, 
and fell with fury upon the enemy while they 
were all dispersed and drowned in wine. Xe- 
noetas, struck with consternation, and having in 
vain employed his efforts to raise the soldiers from 
their drunken sleep, threw himself into the mid- 
dle of the combatants, and lost his life. The 
greatest part of the troops were destroyed sleeping 
in their beds. The rest plunged into the river, 
and hoped to gain the camp that was on the 
other side. But of these the greater part were 
also lost. In a word, disorder, noiscrand tumult 
were spread through all the canip. Every mind 
was filled with horror and distraction. In this 
state the troops, as they turned their eyes* towards 
the camp on the opposite shore, which stood hv 
full view, and at a very inconsiderable diistance 
from them> forgot at once the str^figth amd rapid 
violence of the straam.that was b^wecn.. Blind* 
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ed»iher^ore,by thair fear8,ajid urged by the eager 
hopes of life^ they leaped iqto the river ; and even, 
thjrew mto it their horsey and their baggage, as if 
the stretm^ by dtmrn kind of providential cape, 
woidd have assisted them in their distress, and 
wafted than to the opposite bank in safety. But 
how lamentable^ and how fuU iof horror was the 
scene ! Mien struggling with the waters ; horses 
also, and beasts of burthen, floating down t^e 
stream ; with arms^ dead carcasses, and every 
kind of baggage. 

Melon, being thus master of the campj passed 
tbe jiver without tesistance^ and gaii^ posses** 
session Also of the other can^p, fi>Qm which 
Zeuxis had retired at his approach. After this 
suooess he advanced with isU bis arpiy to S^eucia, 
and took k in the £rst assault^ for ^euii^is still 
iled before him, together with Dtom^di^n, tb^ go^ 
vernor of the city. Fwta heiice h^ iwarched 
through ibe <:0antry, and subdued witiiout any 
difficulty all the upper pnoviticefii* Halving made 
himself master of Babylon* wUh the country 
which extesads along tbe borders i>f tlie Jled Sea^ 
he came to Susa, and took this city also in the 
&rst assault ; but failed in his attem$)(t .to reduce 
the citadel, iirto which Diogenes had thrown 
himself widi a body of forces. Leaving, th^i^- 
fore, one part of his army to invest jdie place, he 
returned back again with the reoi^ to Seleucia, 
upon the Tigris. And having carefully refreie^^ 
his tcQops, and encoiuraged them to pursue the 

VOL. !!• <i 
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war, he again took the fields and subdued all the 
country which lay along the Tigris, and was call* 
6d Parapotamia, as far- as to the city Exiropus^ 
and all Mesopotamia likewise as far as Dura. 

The news of these rapid victories forced Antio- 
chus,* as we have already said, to lay aside all 
thoughts of reducing CoBle-syria, and to turn his 
whole attention upon the danger which so nearly 
threatened him. He assembled, therefore, a se- 
cond council, and commanded every one to de- 
clare his sentiments with respect to the measures 
that were most proper tO/ be taken to check the 
progress of the rebels. Epigenes again spoke the 
iirst, and said, that before the enemy had gained 
such great advantages, his opinion was, that the 
king should march himself into the country with- 
out delay ; and that he still persisted in the same . 
advice. ,He had scarcely ended whoi Hermias, 
giving now full scope to his resentment, vented 
his rage in severe reproaches, and charged Epi- 
genes with many bitter accusations, which were 
both absurd and false. He extolled the merit 
also of his own great services; and pressed the 
king, with the utmost earnestness, by no means 
to desist from his^ first design, or abandon, upoci 
BO slight a show of reason, the hopes which he 
bad Conceived of joining Ccele-syria .to his em- 
pire. But this conduct gave no small offienceTto 
.the whole assembly. Antiochus himself was 
also much displeased -, and employed all his 
power to^ quiet the contention *, which heat last 
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indeed ^ected, but not without great difficulty « 
The measures which Epigenes had advised were 
approved by all the council, as the wisest and 
most necessary in the present circumstances* It^ 
therefore^ was resolved> that all other business 
should give place, and that the king should em-^ 
ploy all his force against the rebels without 
delay* 

As soon as the affair was thus decided, Herf 
mias let fall at t>nee all farther contest^ and con* 
formed himself to this opinion, together with the 
rest. And declaring also^i that when a resolution 
once was taken, every man was obliged in duty 
to receive it without objection or excuse, he ap* 
plied himself in earnest, and with the greatest di^ 
ligenbe, to make all the necessary preparations 
for the war. But when the troops were drawn 
^ together to Apamea, and a sedition had broken 
out among them, on account of some arrears 
that were owing to them from their pay, observ- 
ing that tlie king was filled with. consternation, 
and seemed to fear that this disorder, having hap*- 
pened at a time so critical, might be attended 
with some fatal consequences, he offered to dis- 
charge, at his own expense, the allowance that 
was due, on condition only that Epigenes should 
be dismissed. For he said, that as their mutufd 
contests and resentment had been raised to such 
a height, it was greatly to be feared that the^ir 
presence together in the army would Sjoon prove 
the source of some new disorders, which might 

q2I 
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be fatal in the conduct of the war. The fciiig, 
who knew that Epigenes had gained b confetttn-* 
liiate skill in the art of waf, tod who wished espe*- 
cially, on that account, that he might attend hinv 
in his expedition, received this demand wi*h' 
great reluctance and concern. But being pressed 
and closely urged on every side by the officers of 
fiis house, and by all his guards and servants,- 
whom hfermias, by his wicked artifices, had en- 
gaged in his designs, he was no long master of 
himself, but was forced to 3^eld to what the times 
required; to consent to all that was proposed, 
and to send orders to Epigenes that he should re- 
main at Apamea. Tl\e members of the connei! 
W^re all seized with terror. The troops, having 
obtained their wishes, returned again to their du-» 
ty , ahd were disposed to advance all the interest*, 
of Hermias, who had thus procured the payment 
of th^ir stipends. The Cyrrhestse alone,. who 
were in number about six thousand men, per*- 
sisted still in their revolt ; and having separated ' 
themselves from the rest of the army, for some 
time occasioned no small trouble. But they 
wet-^ at last defeated in a set engagement with 
one of the generals of the king ; who destroyed 
the greistter part of them in the action>and forced 
'the rest to surrender at discretion, 
^ Hermias, having thus struck all the frienfeof 
thfe^ing with terror, and secured to himself the 
favof and affection of th^ army, began his nwtrcH, 
together with the king y and abont the siune time 
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also, formed the following contrivance to destroy 
Epigenen^ ; having eogpgqd in his design Alexis^ 
who commanded ip the citadel of Apamea. A 
Iptt^r wajs written in the name of Molon to Epi- 
genes, nfid was placed privately among his papers, 
hy a sen^apt whom they had gained by large 
promi^eil to their party. Some time afterwards^ 
Akacis cam^ to Epigenes, and d^noandedj whe- 
ther he had not received sonye letters froin the 
JT^bels. EpigeneSj not without some sho\y of in^. 
4ig|i^tpans denied the charge. But Alei^is, hav- 
ing, relied t^ he ,w9uld seareh> entered hastily 
into his apartment^ found the letter j, and upon 
th^^l; pretence immediately killed Epigenes. The 
I(t|]g jvas pn^vailad on to believe that he had 
merited l^s fate ; and those that were about th^ 
qoiiprt). tj^ough they had some suspicion of the 
ti:^ch^yi were restrained . to silence by their 
fears,. 

. Th® king now advanced towards the Eu- 
phrates> md being joined by the force? that were 
Ihei^^ be eontinned his march from thence* and 
eane to Antj<K^bia in ^f ygdonia about the be-; 
ginning qf the winter. , A^ having resj;ed during 
ferty days^ till the e:«trenie severity of the qpld 
99191} pwfed, h^ again decamped* and ajfrived at 
l^iba> and there called together his council^ tp 
deUbej^atP^ on th^^ route by which liye should ad* 
vMQe against the rebels, who were at this tim6 
inth^neigbbpnrbood of Babylon, and tp cona* 
d«r 9isQ by what means the army might mast 
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commodiously be furnished witti provisions in 
their march. In this assembly it was urged by 
Hermi2^s, that they shoiilc^ continue their route 
along the Tigris ; by which means they would 
be covered not only by that river but by the Ly- 
ons also^and the Caprus. Zeuxis, to whose view 
the late lamentable fortune of Epigenes was pre- 
sent, for some time feared to declare his senti-* 
ments. But as the measure that jras now pro^- 
posed wag sure to be attended vrith inevitable 
riiin, he at last ventured to advise, that they 
should pass the Tigris. He showed, ** that in 
general the route along the river was very rough 
and difficult ; that after having advanced to a 
considerable distance, and passed a desert also, 
which was not to be traversed in less than six 
days* march, they must at last arrive at the place 
that was called the Royal Camp ; that if the 
enemy should first have gained possession of this 
post it would be impossible for them to advance 
beyond it ; nor could they, on the other hand, 
yetum back again through the desert without 
the danger of being lost in their retreat, through 
the want of necessaries ; whereas, on the other 
hand, if the king would now pass the river it was 
not to be doubted but that all the ApoUonians 
would seize at once the occasion of his pre- 
sence, and return again to their duty, since they 
were joined to Melon not by any affection, but 
by necessity and fear ; that as the country was 
rich and fertile, the troops might from thence bq 
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famished with provisionB in the greatest plenty . 
that Molon, being thus cut off from his return 
to Media, and deprived of this subsistence like* 
wise winch be had Kitherto received from all this 
province, must of necessity be forced to venture 
on a battle ; or in case he should decline it, that 
his troops would soon revolt, and run to embrace 
the party of the king/' This opinion was con-.- 
seated to by .all. They divided the army, there* 
fore, into three separate bodies ^ passed the river 
in three different parts with all their baggage; 
and came to Dura, which was then besieged by 
one of the generals of Molon, But the siege 
was raised upon their first approach. They then 
ccmtinued ther march . forwards without delay^ 
and having on the eighth day pas^d beyond the 
Oricus, arrived at ApoUonia. 

When Molon was informed that Antiochu$ 
advanced fast towards him, distrusting on the 
one hand the fidelity of the people of Susiana 
and of Babylon, who had so lately been con- 
strained to join hijsf party, and dreading also, on 
the other hand, that his return to Media might 
be soon cut piO^ he; resolved to lay a bridge across 
the Tigris, tQ . transport bis army over, and posr 
sess himsielf, before Antiochus, of those moun- 
tains that stood upon the borders of the Apollo* 
nian territory | being persuaded, that with the 
assistance of his Cyrtian slingers, who were very 
numerous, he should be able to maintain that 
ppst; 4gain§t the king. This design was immer 
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diately carried into execution. He passM ihie ri- 
ver^ and continued his msurch forwards, with tbe 
greatest haste. But when he had jmst reached 
the mountains, his light-armed tr(»>p$ that wepe 
sent before, were piet by thofe of the king, who 
had also begun hi^ march from ApoUonia with 
all his army. These troops at fimt engaged; tih 
gether in sorne slight skirmishes i but as the i|iaiii 
bodies how approached, they severally retired, 
and encamped t<»gether with their respective ar^ 
tales, leaving the distance of. about forty stadia 
between the camps* 

When night came on, Molon, having oottm^ 
dered with himself how di£cult and datigenMfi 
it was to. lead an army of rebeiii against timb w* 
Vereign, face to face, and in th^ clear lighi (rf* 
day, resolved to attaek Antiochus in ^e nightf. 
He selected, therefore, all the bravest of his 
troops, and t£dcing b, circuit round, deisigned to 
ehoo96 some eminence^ and to fall from llkttice 
lipdn the royal camp] But beii^g inforniM that 
•en yoting soldiers had left him in the miirch^^ and 
gone to join the king, he wfeui forced to desik 
Irom this design, and return bade again to his 
t>tvn intren<ihment8, which lie entered abMifc 
1»t«ak of day, and spretid gre^t disorder t)»rough 
^l the camp. For the soldveti^^ being ^us Md^ 
•dehly awakened from their sleep, were so terrified 
1)y the noise and tumult of his entry, that they 
%egah to fly with great preci{>itatit>n fVom the 
camp. Molbn employed hH his pains to catAi 
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their apf>rehen8ions^ and, as effectually as the 
time would then permit, qmeted the disorder. 
'As soon as day appeared, the king, having 
drawn oialalV^ia forces, ranged them in order iof 
battle. Uponihe right wing he placed first tiie 
oafoliy that were ansied with lanoes, under the 
command of Ardys, a gener^ of consunmate 
skill and bravery. Next to these wei» the Cre- 
tan troops^^ th^i the tectosagesi tfter these, 
the Grecian mercenaries; and last of all, ia the 
same line, the phalanx^ Upon the left wing 
stood the cavaliy, who weve called the. compa* 
aiolis of 4he king. The elephants^ which were tea 
ifi number, were stationed^ at certain 4istahces^ 
in front of all the army 4 Some cohorts also both 
of infdfitry and cavalry were distributed into boA 
V^Wkigsi with (M*der$ that th^ should {sarround 
the enenl]fy, amd fall upon their flank, as soon as 
the battle was beg«mv The king then weiit ikmtA 
the army, add raised the courage of th^ tnoopk 
by a short harangue, isuch as the time' required. 
Jie g«t^ th« ^are df the left wing to Heitniao and 
Z^kMs, and himself boimn^ded in (^ right. 

Minion d*re^W' oui likewise all his forces, and 
Tatifged th^ik 1n^ oMer of battle, but not wrthodt 
%h& greatest diiJIonlty ; fer the tumiilt and ca»- 
ftesk)n that iv^et^ raited in the night before had 
riot yet sub]E»ded. At last, h<)wei«er, having ob- 
serted the dispositioh of ;the ehemy, he placed his 
cavalry ^Iso upon the* wings^; and the pelts^)hor», 
the Gauls, aad all his heavyrftrmed forces in tli0 
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centre. The archers, slingers, and al| the re^l of 
the light-armed troops were thrown into the ex- 
tremity of either wing ; and the chariots,, armed 
with falchimiSy were disposed, at certain di^ 
stances, in the front c^ all the army. The left 
wing was commanded by hi$ brother Neolns, and 
himadf led the righik. 

The two armies now approached each other, 
and began the combat. The right wing* of 
MoltHi r^nained firm to their engagements, and 
bxarely sustained the charge of ^e^xis. . But 
the left no sooner had beheld the presence of the 
lung, then they jcdiiad theniselves immediately 
to his party; rXhis^ accident to it inspired the 
royal troops with ii^uble ardour, struok.the rebels 
with consternation- and des|>^ir.' ^/Molon, per^ 
ceiving what had happened, and being already 
inclosed on every side, represeiitingalso to hi( 
mind the' cniel tonhents whjch he must soon be 
forced to suffer in case thftt h^^ should fall alive 
into ihe power of the ^nemy, kill^ himself with 
ihis own hands. The rest of the chiefs U)cewise, 
who had joined in the revolt^ r^ired all to their 
several houses, and embr^afoed !^ voluiM^ary death. 
Neolas^ escaping from the battle, fled into Persi% 
to Alexander the brother of Molpn. And wh^n 
he had first killed Melon's mother> ^ether with 
his children, and prevailed on Alexander also to 
consent to die, he then pierced himself with his 
own sword, and fell upon their bodies. The ^ing 
plundered the ci^mp of the rebels s ^nd ordered 
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the body of Molon to be exposed upon a across 
' in the most conspicuous part of Media. Tkis 
accordingly was done. The body was removed 
into th6 district of Callonitis, and was there fixed 
^pon a cross, upon the ascent of the mountain 
Zagrus. He then reproached the troops with 
their rebdlion in a long and severe harangue; 
but gave them afterwards his hand in sign of 
pardon, and appointed some persons also to con* 
duct them biaok again to Media, and to t quiet 
the disorders of the country 5 while himself^ re*- 
tuming to Seleucia, restored peace among the 
neighbouring provinces^ and displayed in all his 
conduct not less gentleness than prudence* But 
Hermias, still inexorable and severe, urg^ the 
guilt of the people of Seleucia; imposed the 
pa3rment of a thousand talents upon the city ; 
drove into banishment the magistrates ; ^nd dis* 
membered, tortured, and destroyed great num- 
bers of the inhabitants. The king exerted ail hi9 
power to restrain this iury;* employing isome** 
times entreaties and persuasions^ and sometiijies 
interposing his authority. He lessened also the 
fine th^t was at first demanded from the citizen.% 
and exacted a hundred and fifty talents only, in 
full punishment of their offence. And thus;, 
though not without great difficulty, he at last 
calmed their minds, and restored quiet to the 
city. When this was- done, he appointed 
Diogenes to be governor of Media, and Apollo- 
^ru3 of Susip^na ; and sent Tychon, the chief 
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iQOietarjr^ to* command iii the parte that bc^rdened 
Bpon the Red Sea. Such was the end of the 
rerolt of Molon^ and of the disotders that were 
oocaooned by it in the upper provinces. 
. The king, elate with this aucee^s^ and being 
vilKng aisa to.resfarain» for the time to come> the 
bai)t»roii8 states that were contiguous to fads 
kingdom from assi^ing his rebellious subjeets 
ifkh supplies or troops^ r^K>lved now to turn his 
anna r against Artabaaames, wlw> governed the 
Atrqpatiaxis^ with some others of the neighbomv 
mg qatioBs, and who, of all the princes of the 
ccomlry, was the mosi considerable in strength 
and power, Hermias^ apprehending stall the 
danger that must attend- an expedition ifrtoikese 
upper provinces, for some time stood, averse .to 
this design;, and was eager to resume his former 
project^ of engaging in a war with Ptolemy. But 
wb^ he beard that a son was bom to the king, 
he began to reflect wathin hiaiself that among 
those barbarous nations some misfortune possiMj 
might happen to Antiochus^ and that ma/ny oc- 
43fusi<«a0 would arise in which he might be de«- 
firived of life. He consented^ therefore, to ail 
that was proposed ; being persuaded, that if he 
could once be able to destroy the king he should 
become the guardian of his son, and master of 
^U the kingdom* When tl^ afiair was llnis de^ 
oided, Antiocbus began his march with all his 
^rees, passed beyond the Zagrus, and entered 
the territory of Artabazanes, which lies close to 
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Media, arid is only separated from it by a chain 
of mountains; It extends towards thoise p«irt8 of 
the ' Pontus which are above the river Phasis, 
and approaches also very near to the Hyrcwiiaii- 
sea. The country abounds with people who CMpe 
robust and valiant, and especially with horses 5 
and produces likewise every kind of necessaries 
that are required in war. This kingdom, hav- 
ing never been subdued by Alexander, had re- 
mained entii'e from the time of the destruction of 
the Persian empire. Bui Artabaxanes, struck 
with terror at the king's approach, and being 
also at this time very far advanced in age, yielded 
to the necessity that pressed him, and submitted 
without reserve to stech conditions as w^t5 de- 
manded by the king. 

About this time ApoHophanes, who was phy^ 
sician to Antiochusj and who stood in a high de- 
gree of favour with him, observing that the inso- 
lence and the ambitious views * of Hermia^ no 
longer were restrained within any bounds^ began td 
entertain sortie apprehensions with respect *o the 
person of the king, and was still more alarmed by 
his fears for his own life and. safety. He chose 
the time, therefore, that was most favourable tt> 
hrs purpose, and pressed Antiochus to raise Mm^ 
seJf from his security; to be upon hiS' guard 
against the^ daring spirit of this minister, and to 
obviate in time that lamentable fate in wfiich his 
brother had so lately perished. He assured biiii 
that tlie dangef was alteady veiy near; and 
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begged that he would pursue without delay such 
measures as might best secure both ^imsfelf ajid 
all his friends. Antiochus, upon this discourse, 
acknowledged that he both feared and hated 
Hermias; and thanked Apollophanes for his 
concern^ and for the courage also which he bad 
shown in speaking to him upon such a subject. 
Apollophanes was oveffoyed to find that he had 
formed so true a judgement of the sentiments and 
disposition of the king. And when Antiochus 
desired him not to be content with words alone, 
but endeavour rather, in conjunction with him^ 
self, to find out some eifectual remedy against the 
danger, he assured him that he was rea^y to obey 
all his orders. Their design was soon concerted* 
On pretence that the king was seized with a gid« 
diness in his head, the servants, of his chamber, 
with all the ordinary guards, were for some days 
removed^ and his friends alone were admitted to 
bis presence ; by which means there was full 
Jkime and opportunity to conununicate the secret 
to such persons as were proper to be trusted*^ 
When they had gained the number that was sufiir 
cient for their purpose, a task which, as Hermiafi 
was so generally detested, was by no means diffir 
cult, they prepared to carry their project into 
execution. The physicans ad vised that the king 
should walk abroad as soon as it was day. to take 
the benefit of the cold morning air. At the ap- 
pointed time Hermias was ready to attend him, 
together with those friends th^ were engaged iu 
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the design. But the rest of tke court were ab- 
sent, not expecting that the king would appear 
abroad at so unusual an hour. When they wew 
come to a certain solitary place at some disisuice 
from the camp,' the king turned, aside as if to sa« 
tisfy some necessary occasion, and they llien 
stabbed Hemiias with their poniards. Thus fell 
Ifais minister by a punishment that was far too 
gentle for his crimes* Antiochus, being thus de*^ 
livered from bis fears, immediately decamped^ 
and directed his route back again to Syria. In 
every place through which he passed, his actions 
all w^e celebrated by the people with the loudest 
praise ; and above the rest, the fate which he had 
decreed to Hermias. About the same time also, this 
wife of Hermias was killed at Apamea by the wo* 
men of the city, and his children by the children^ 
As soon as the king arrived at home, and had 
dismissed his army to their winter quarters, he 
sent letters to Achasus filled with expostulations 
and reproaches, on account of his having dared 
to place upon his head the royal diadem, and 
usurped the name of king* He assured him, 
likewise, that he was well acquainted with the 
measures, which he had concerted with king Pto^ 
lemy, and that in general he was perfectly in- 
fwmed of those rebellious projects \(rhich he ha4^ 
d^gned against him. For while Antiochus was 
engaged in his expedition against Artabazanes, 
AchaBUs, being persuaded either that the king 
would perish in the war, or tl^at^ before hecouldl 
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be able to return again from a oouotry so re-*^ 
mote, hifoself might enter Syria with sm armj,: 
and with the: assistance of tlie CjinrfaesitaB, wfac^ 
had juist be£»-e revoked^ might force that king^ 
dom to receiire hlT'Srofce^ began bis marcli fromi: 
LjdUa with <aJl his? army 4 and wben he adrrived at 
Laodioea in Pfarygia, he there first assumed the 
diadem^ and wnote letters in the royad name tor 
all the cities; being encouraged chieDy in tins 
design by a certain exile whose nameivas Synins. 
But as he conthmed his iriareh forwanfe^ and was 
ready just to enter Lycaonia, the tf oops begin- 
ning to perceive that his inteulicni was to lead 
them against their natural prino^ fell into dis^ 
content and mutiny. Acha^us, stberefare, afW 
this declaration of their sentiments, diesisted from 
his "project; and in ord^ to convince the amy 
that he never bad designed to enter. Syria, he 
changed the direction of his march, and piUa^ed 
the province of Pisidia. And having thus, by the 
booty that was made, regained the confidence 
and favour of the troops, he rcdnrned back again 
to his own home. But Antiochus had been iSa&y 
vfifonmed of idl that wa^ designed against hdml 
He sent, therefore, as^we have said, eontinaal 
messengers to threaten and reproach ' Achasois ; 
and, in the mean while, employed his whole paint 
and diKgence in completing aU the necessary 
•preparations for his war with.Ptdletoy. 

As the spring approached,.having>dniwn toge- 
ther to Apamea sdl his forces, be hdd Jhere a 
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consuhalidn with his friendis to deliberate on the 
maimer in which he best might enter Coele-syria. 
Upon this occasion, when many long discourses 
had been made concerning the nature of the 
country, the preparations that were necessary^ 
and the advantage of employing a naval arma- 
ment, ApoUophanes, whom we have lately men- 
tioned, and who was a native of Seleucia, cut 
short at once every opinion that had been pro- 
posed, and said ; " that it seemed to be in a high 
degree absurd to show so great eagerness and 
baste to conquer Coele-syria ; while, at the same 
time, Seleucia, the capital of the kingdom,, and' 
their sacred seat of empire,^ was still suffered to* 
ranain in the hands of Ptolemy ; that besides ' 
the dishonour that was reflected upon the king' 
from sniffing his chief city to be possessed by 
8tfi iEgyptian garrison, the place itself was such 
as would afford many very great advantages for 
the conduct of the war ; that while an enemy 
was master of it, it must prove a constant obsta-f 
cle in the way of all their enterprises; sinc« 
whenever they should attempt to advance into a 
distant province, the danger which would con- 
stantly hang over their own kingdbm from this 
city, would oblige them to employ not less pains 
and preparation to secure the several posts at 
houie^ than those that would be requisite i^ their 
expedition against the eneraiy abroad ; but that, , 
on the other hand> if they could once regain pos^ 
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$e86i<Hi of this place^ as their own kmgdom would 
by that means be perfectly secured from insult,, 
so the happy situation also of the city might en- 
able them to pursue with great advantage^ all their 
other projects both by land and sea." These sen* 
timents were approved by all the council. It 
was resolved, therefore, to begin the war with at- 
tempting to retake Seleucia; which had been 
possessed by an iSgyptian garrison from the time 
of Ptolemy Euergetes. For this prince, in re- 
sentment of the death of Berenice, had entered 
Syria with an army, and made himself master of 
this city. When the affair was thus determined^ 
the king ordered Diognetus to steer his course 
towards Seleucia with the fleet, while himself 
beg^ hi. n^rch fioM Ap^ne.. «.d o-ne «d 
encamped near the Circus, at the distance of five 
stadia from the city. He sent also Theodotufi^ 
the ^ermionian, into Coele*syria with a sufficient 
body of forces to secure the passes, and to be 
ready to act on that side as occasion should re- 
quire. 

The situation of Seleucia, with the countiy 
round it, is as follows. The city stands very neajr 
the s^, betw;een Cilicia and Phoenice, at the foot 
of a mountain of an uncommon height, which is 
called Coryphseus. This mountain, on the west- 
em side, is washed by the sea that divides Cy- 
prus and Phcenice ; and> on the side towards the 
east, it comnMmds the countiy that lies, round 
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Antiocbia and Seleucia. The city itself, being 
situated on the southern side of the moiintaini 
and separated from it by a valley very deep anil 
s^eep> winds away towards the i^ea, and is sur- 
rounded on almoiE(t every side by broken rocks 
and precipices. In the plain, between the city 
and the sea; are the markets and the suburbs, 
which are strongly fortified with walls. The 
city also is enclosed with walls of an uncommon 
^rength and beauty, aild is adorned with temples' 
and other sumptuous edifices. . On the side to-* 
waods the sea it can only be approached by a 
steep ascent of steps, which are cut close and- 
deep into the rocks. Not far from the city is the 
mout& of the river Orontes; which takes its 
source near the libanns^ and Antilibanus, ancF 
passing, through the plains of Amyca, flows on 
to Antiochia, and, having cleansed that city of 
all its filth, falls at last into thcf sea of Cyprus 
near Seleucla. 

Antiocfausi, u{)on his first approach, endea- 
voured, by the assurance of very great rewards, 
t& prevail on the chief governors to surrender the 
city to him: But when all his offers wef e reject^ 
ed he found means to gain some of the inferior 
officers to his party; and trusting to the assist* 
ance which these had< promised, he resolved im« 
lAediatdy to attack the city on the side tov^Brds 
the sea with the naval forces^ and with the land 
army <m the opposite side. He divided the 
troops, therefore, into three separate bodies^ ani| 
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having encouraged, them as the occasion requir- 
ed, and promised crowns and great rewards both 
to the officers and soldiers, he posted Zeuxis, with 
the forces that were under his command, against 
the gates which led to Antiocbia, and Hermogenes 
pn the side that looked towards Dioscurium. 
Ardys and Diogaetus wer^^ commanded also to 
attack the port and suburbs. For the officers, 
that were corrupted by the king, had. promised 
that, as soon as he should have forced the sub* 
urbs, they would deliver the city to him. The 
signal was now given for the attack, and the 
.troops advanced from every part with vigour; 
but chiefly those that were led by Ardys and 
Dipgnetus. For, on the other sides, the soldiers 
were forced to crawl to a considerabie distance 
upon their hands and feet, and at the same time 
defend themselves against the enemy, before they 
could atten^pt to scale the walls. But in the 
port and suburbs there was full room to advance, 
and to fix. their ladders, even without resistance. 
While he forces, therefore, from, the fleet scaled 
the port, Ardys having, at the same time, forced 
his way into the suburbs, became master of them 
with Kttle difficulty. For those that were within 
the city, being themsehres closely pressed on 
every side, were not able to send any assistance 
to the rest. When the king \^ thus master of 
the suburbs, the officers who had been gained 
over to his interests ran together to Leontius, the 
governor of th^ city, and urged him to send a de-: 
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putation to Antiochus, and endeavour to obtain 
some fair conditions from him, before the city also 
ishould be stormed. Leontiiis, not suspecting 
any treachery, and being himself struck also with 
the consternation which these men now assumed, 
sent and demanded from Antiochus a promise of 
life and safety for all that wer6 within the city.. 
The king consented that those who were of free 
condition shotild be safe. The nmrtber of them 
was about six thousand. He then entered the 
city, and not only spared the inhabitants that 
were free, but permitted those also that had fled 
from the city to return ; and restored to theni 
their possessions, with all their former rights. 
He secui*ed also, by a sufficient garrison, the port 
and citadel. 
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While Antiochns was thus ^mployed^^ bf 
feceived letters firom TheodQtos, who pressed 
}uin to advance into Ccsle-syria without delay^ 
^.oid promised to deliver up the province to bun. 
The king was for some, time ^Qubtful and ir« 
Tcsohite, and knew not what meaaores wei^ 
the best to be pursued. Theodotus^ as we b^e 
already meatioued> was an i£tolian by bif» birtibj^ 
9.nd had performed great services for P4oIemy^ 
but instead of bein^ able to bbt^^in any suitable 
reward, he on the contrary bad almost lost faifi( 
' life. At the time therefore in which Antiochus 
was engaged in bis expedition against Molon, 
perceiving clearly that no favour was to be ex- 
pected from king Ptolemy, and that the CQurtiers 
also had resolved to work his ruiq, he prevailed 
on Pana^tolus to secure the city of Tyre, whi^e 
himself seized Ptqiemais; and no^ pressed An- 
tiochus with the greatest earnestness to i^ttempt 
the conquest qf tbe province. The king, there- 
fore, b^ving at last resolved tQ Quspend awhile 
his designs against Achseus, began hjs march 
towards Ccele-syria, by the same roqte which he 
before had taken ; passed through the Vale of 
MaBsvAS. aud encamped near the fortress Gerrha, 
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which was situated in the extremity of the valley^ 
upon the lake that covered the defile. But 
being infonned that Nicolans, one of the gene-^ 
rals of Ptolemy, had inyested Theodotus in 
Ptolemais^ he advanced in haste with the light 
armed troops, with design to raise the siege ; 
having left behind him all his heavy forces, and 
given orders to the generals to lay siege to 
firbchi, the other fortress^ which stood also 
upon the lake, and served to guard the entrance 
of the defile* Nicolaus no sooner heard that the 
king approached, than he immediately retired ; 
^nd sent Lagoras a Cretan, and Dorymenes ah 
iiEtolian, to secure the passes that were near 
*3c^tus. But the king, upon his first approach9 
aitacked and drove them from their post, and 
encamped near the passes. And having there 
received the rest of the troops as they came up, 
*and encouraged them l^ such words as his 
designs required, he continued his march for- 
wards, date with his success and filled with 
the fairest hopes. About this time al^so Theo- 
dotus and PansBtoIus, with all their friends, 
advanced to join him, and were received with 
Ae' greatest marks of ^ favour. The king theii 
took possession of Tyre and Ptolemais, with all 
tl|e armaments and stores. Among these were 
forty ♦vessels; of which twenty, that were decked 
ships, completely fitted and equipped, carried 
ea^-of them at least four ranks of oars. The 
ciest were triremes, biremes, and single boa^s. 
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The king left the care of all this fleet to Diog- 
netus : and having been informed that Ptolany 
had retired to Manphis, and that the forces of 
the kingdom were drawn together at Pelasium ; 
that the sluices all were opened, and the sweet 
waters diverted from their course; he desisted 
from his first design of marching to attack Pelu- 
sium, and leading his army round the country, 
drew the cities to submission, some by gentle 
means, and some by force. For those that were 
slightly fortified surrendered to him at his first 
approach. But others, which were strongly 
situated, and well supplied with stores, re- 
mained firm against all persuasion, and forced 
him to encamp before them,' and employ much 
time and pains to reduce them by a regular 
siege. 

During this time, Ptolemy, whose dominicHis, 
tluis perfidiously attacked, demanded the ear- 
Rest care, remained wholly insensible of ail that 
%yas transacted, and showed not even the least 
desire to revenge the insult. Such was the 
weakness of this lazy and luxurious prince; and 
so great his disregard of every thing that related 
to the affairs of war. But, Sosibius and Aga- 
thocles, who were the first in the administraition 
of the kingdom, agreed together, to pursue those 
me^'SUres, which, were, indeed, the best that 
fDOuld> be taken in the present circumstances. 
For they resolved, that they would make all 
this necessary preparations for the war with the 
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greatest diligence, and, in the mean while, send 
aoifoassadors to Antiochns to treat of peaces 
being persuaded, that, by this contrivance, they 
should give a present check to the ardour of 
that prince, and confirm the opinion which he 
had conceived of Ptolemy, that he would, by 
no means, venture to take anns against himt 
but rather try to terminate the dispute by con- 
ferences, and with the assistance of his friends 
prevail upon him to retire again frcnn Gcsle- 
Syria. When the project was thus concerted, 
and themselves al^ charged with the manage- 
inent and execution of it, they dispatched an 
emba«siiy to Aiitiochus without delay. At 'the 
^nme, time) they engaged the Rhodians also, 
aj^d Byzantines, with the CyzicenianB and iEto- 
lians, to Send some deputies to mediate a peace. 
And, while these different embassies went and 
xeturned again between the kings, they had 
themselves full leisure to complete their prepa- 
rations for the war. For having fixed their resi- 
dence in Memphis, they there gave audience to 
the ambassadors, and received those esjifecially; 
that came to thism from Antiochu>s, with great 
mjarks of favour, but sent, at the same time, 
jsecret orders for drawing together to Alexandria, 
aU the mercenaries that were employed in any 
^f tiie provinces abroad. They made new levies 
also; and provided such supplies of corn and 
other, scores ^as were sufficient, not only for the 
troops that were then assembled, but for all those 
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likewise . who rsfaonld afterwards wndve to yam 
Ihem. Ther^ went down aSso, from tiinetetnBMV 
in tnniy to Aleirandria ; that» -by their ipresenoe^ 
all tbii^s might be obtained, that were is an^r 
wanner necessary for the war« 

The care of providing proper arms, togetfai^ 
with the choice and di^DOsition 0f tike tndops, 
■^ iiitrusted to Echecmteg of Tli«»aly, Ph«i. 
das a MeKtsean, Enrylocdms a Magsiesian, So* 
crates of BoBOtia, and Gnopias m, mtmesA of 
Aloms. For it happened, nwst fertimately in- 
deed> at this jnnolttre> that these meii were 
present in the cQuntTy ; who, tmm hanng served 
in the wars oi^ Demetrius add Anti^nns^ had 
gained some knowledge of* veal serviqe, and 
were acquainted with the maimer of oonductiog 
an army in the field, Thejr begact, therefore, 
p> trmi all the troops ai^w, aooordiiig to tte 
rules of military • science : distribatingi into sepa^ 
rate bodies, the soUbers of a different mgei or 
country, and giving to each the most usefid 
kind qf aivos, in the room of those to whicii 
they had beeq he£»re aGCii^h»ned. They 
|2hange4 the form of. the enrcdments in which 
the troops were registered; and haying esto^ 
hfisiied new and diiiereiit cnrders, more suitaUe 
to the present thnes^^ thejr taught, by contmnal 
^exercisej^ every separate body^ not only to be 
K^dient to command, but also to piei^rm witkt 
itaae^ all the steps and motions that belonged 
$e their respective arpiis. They appointed all 
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^ei^mi reyiewsy and spiined no pains to eii* 
ijOoiflSQge the troofps with hopes, or to iiurtrad 
Ifcem in their datry^* In this "task, t^ey rmaiyed 
po smidl wsistai^ce from Afidroiimphns of As- 
pendus, mid Po]ycrates of Argos, who had iatdy 
fffTvfed from Giwece, and brought with thetq 
^11 the skill and martial ardour, for which the 
people of that country are so justly celebrated. 
They were both di^tmguished likewise by the 
3pleiMknr of their families, atid their wi^alth^ 
l^olycrates eqpeciaUy, not only 4^ved hisbirtli 
^m a rery ancient house, but was illustrious 
jdso from the gJory which Mnasiadas, his falherj, 
jiad aoiquired, by bis yictories in the public 
-gmxes. These men now exerted all their efforts 
;to instenot and animate the troops : and, both by 
their harangues in public to-the army, as weli as 
by their private admonitions, they, by degrees, 
inspired them with fall confidence and courage* 
Amoag the generals^ every one was appoint^ 
ed to the charge which seemed most perfectly 
adopted to his talents amd peculiar skill. Eurjr-. 
lo<^ms, the Magnesian, comnHiaded a body df 
.three thousand mmi, who were called the royal, 
gwurd; and Socrates of Boeotia, the peltastse, 
in numb^ about two thousand. Phoxidas the 
Achswn, with Ptolemy the son of Thraseas, 
and Andromachus of As^ndus, exercised to-* 
gether in a body, ^te phalanx and the 'Gre- 
^iMk mercenaries. The phalanx, which con- 
j^ij;^ t)f twepty-five thousand men, was com- 
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manded by Ptolemy and Andfomacfaiis : and the 
mefcenarbes, who were about eight thoasandv 
by Phoxidas* . Seven hundred horse^ which be- 
longed aji^o to.the royal guardy the cavalry frcnat 
Afric> and that which had been levied in the 
country, the whole amounting to about three 
thoMSfkud, were both exercised and commanded 
likewise by Polycrates. Echecrates also, the 
Ti^essalian^ to whom the Grecian smd ail the 
foreigu, cavalry » to the number of two tibousandy 
was intrusted, had trained and disciplined them 
with such perfect skill and judgement, that they 
performed the greatest, service afterwards in the 
battle* But, among all the rest, there was none 
that 4surpassed Cnopias of Aloras, in the laar 
nagement of the troops ti^ were intrusted to 
ikm care. Thes^ were ten thousand Cretans; 
among whom were a thousand Neocretans, oom>- 
manded by Pbilo^ a. citizen of Cncssus. There 
were also among :the troops, three thousand 
Africftns, ari^ed after the Macedonian manner, 
and led by Ammdjiius of. Baroe$ and a phaiaax 
likewise- of il^y ptians, composed of twenty 
tbous4l»d : men> £^nd commanded by Sosibius« 
Tliey U9^d also a body o€ Gauls, and Thracians.; 
among whom four thousand were the established 
troops that ha4. long been, settled in the country; 
mid two thousand of them were lately rais^. 
At itlie h9a4 of these. wa$ Dionysiu^; who was 
by birth,,a>Thraoianj Such were the numbers, 
aqd tbe diff^^rent nations* o£ whi/^h.the army of 
Ptolemy was now composed. 
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' During tfats ttme^ Antiociilu^ cratlintieA to pi«9i 
the siege of Dwa. Biit Ms. efforts all w^e fruit* 
l^fssz both because the place ivas bjnal^ure 
strongly fortified, and thet gairii^n also petn« 
IbiK^ed, from time to time, by the care *&£ Nice- 
kfcus. As the winter j t herefore^Tiow approached^ 
be yielded to the ambassadors of Ptolemy, oozi^ 
seilted to a* truce of four i months^ oonfd nuance, 
and declared, that 1^ ^was evelk^rroady to put an 
^!id to the whole ^dii^vte; upon condhipDs the 
most just and reasonable. Thi& s^urahce iras^ 
however, very ditfewent from his real* sentiments;^ 
But he was now impatient to rehim^ that his 
trobps' might take their winter quarters in Se« 
IfSucia: For it was now clear, beyond all doubt, 
^at Athasus had ^formed designs against him,' 
and was joiiied in close connesdon with kittg 
Ptolemy. He dismi^ed, Aerefijre, the am.-^ 
bassadors, with orders, that .'they should ha^tenf 
to return again, and tnedt him atSeleueia, brnug* 
ittgwiffr thpm the tastdetet^minatton of their- 
mastef. He then placed garrfeons ;iii all tbe 
proper posts, and having left the ciire of the 
provin<!^ to Tbeodotu^ began liis march back; 
towards Seleucidr, and there sent his army into 
Winter ^tiarterS. Nor was he^ after, this time,^ 
in the ieai^t' ^s^ckdus^ to cjce^eise- the« troops: 
][>eing pei^aded, that thid jdisput^MflOfild aooa 
be brou^f 4d^'d!i^<^ii^0ii without' hai^kij^veciiuiBe 
aga¥ii'to^aJri!ir^s. For he ; flattened! himself, ^tiitt- 
M he* already hiMi subdued mauy parts ^fyCcslef. 
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ngrtm aad Phceoice^ the rest wimld.be /fielded to 
him in a conferenc^i and that Ptolemy i<^i(mk) 
never dare to rii^ a g^ierai baltie^ Hte atti^ 
bassadors were also fixed in tb^ sam^ o|(mioir| 
being deceived by the civilities that were KhoWit 
towards them by Sosibins. For tbtsrmini^ter hadf 
detained them with him stiiUr all Meittpl^s^ and 
covered from their knowledge aU the po'^^iM^a* 
tioni^ that were at the same timc^ mlide at Afex* 
andria« By this artful managemetrt^ When tibe 
aadbassadors s^n returned, ho was biscmH s^fcer 
prepared either for peace or war. 

But Antiochus, as he had akeady iMlMaed 
Im enemies in the field, resolved^ if possibie^ 
to show himsdf superior also ia tbe Qottfereiioes. 
When the ambassadors therefore met him at' 
Selettcia, and begsm to propose tbi^; cofl^itiond. 
of the peace agreeably to their instirlicti(Mi0*f^om 
SosdbiQs, the kii^ declared, that it wasf idb^siftd*' 
to say, that he had offsied any injury to Ptolemy, 
by entering Coele*sya:ia witii aaijsxmyi- sn&$e he 
had endeavoured only to recover t^e'possessioi^ 
of a country, which bekmged to him b^~ a. 
proper right. He showed, that Atitig^nus, <f ho , 
was suni ame d Coeles, had first \ subdued th»* 
pnnmice; and that Seleacus after waids^l^tj^ii^ 
pcKsession of it: : tl»t his own olaJuoEi was feufidedr 
upon: tHcte^ stroqg ti^s, too de^ to* bp dis-i 
pQtsd^ ''and 4ihat fiom; th«aiei^ifc4*itft>b9flM:il^^ 
ledg^, that i the eontitiry beloiiged i» himaliMi^ 
and* not to> Ptolemy. ThAt it i«^| time, itideOiU 
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that Ptolemy had deelaced wm agmnat-Anli^ 
g^»ii&; but that he hud no design to join the 
province; to bis own. dominians^ but only to se- 
cure the sovereignty of it to Sdeiicus. Above 
^L the rest^ lie iirged the j^nt determination of 
tbe kings Lysimachus, Casaander, and Seleiicns ; 
who^when they had defeated Antigonns in batde, 
resolved^ with c»e consent^, that adl Syria shcHiM 
be yielded to Selencns. 

In r^ly to a|l these reasons^ the ambassadors 
on^the other side insisted with noismall eaniei^* 
ness, that the treason of Theodotus^ and ih& 
invasion of Cc^syria by A]9^<tehus, w^ere a; 
gross and notorious insult, and an open violation) 
'of the rights of Ptolemy. They said that PtOf 
lemy the s^n of Lagud had fatriy acquired^ 
the sovereignty c^ the province: and that the 
a$sistan<^^ which he furnished to Seleucus in 
tiie war, was esKpressly sent upon these c6ni», 
ditlons; that Sdeucus should possess all Asia^ 
but that Cc^ei^yria and Phcenice should be left 
tOiPtcAemy. 

, la this manner was the contest long sup-^ 
ported* in< the eodirse ofmany deputations and 
dfbatesi/wilhontaaiyprospeetofagreemCTrf:* For 
9P^ the: Qca^eil»ces all were held^ by the friends 
alolie of either party, there< wwe -oxme that: 
coil}d. int^rpQfie between them^ to moderate ancb 
reatoai^ th^r w^mth^ whenever they aittempted 
tfh ^x^ftd their dftiiiis beyond tiie bounds otf 
J3}sCice* . The: business^ also of Ach»us waa 
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fmni to he a matter even of greater diffitulty 
vfhan the rest. For it was strongly nrged by* 
Ptolemy, that he should - be inclnded in the 
treaty. But Antiochus would scarcely suffer it 
to be pr<^K>sed; but exclaimed against it asr 
a most intolerable insult tbat Ptolemy should 
presume to interpose in favour of a traitor^ 
or even so much as name a man> who bad 
rebelled against his natural prince. * 

While each side thus endeavoured to maihtaiii 
tiieir ground, the spring at last came on, before 
the contest was in any point decided. Ari-s 
ttochus, therefore, drew together all his forces, 
designing to attack Coele-syria both by land and 
sea, aiid make himself master of the other parts 
of the province. At the same time Ptolemy, 
having intrusted the conduct of the war to 
Nicolaus, sent large supplies of stores to Gaza, 
and ordered his fleet to advance, together with 
a land army. When the troops arrived, the 
general in concert with Perig^nes, Who com- 
manded the naval forces, and who was ready to 
comply with all his orders, began with ^eat 
alacrity to make ,the necessary diiSposition for 
securing the country agaiftst the •enenfy; The 
fleet was composed of thiTty decked' veg^s, with 
mote than four hundred ships of transport. 'Ni- 
colaus himself was an iEtolian by birt!i!;^*kfe(t 
was not inferior, either in courage or ex|i.eri&rf6e,' 
to any of the geher^ls brPtoyihy. He' Sent 
awdya part of his ariiiy,' te p*ofeg«;i thfemsfelv©^ 



• * 
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of the defiles of Platanusj while himsflf» eti« 
camping with the rest near Porphyreon^ re* 
solved, with the assistance of the fleet which waa 
stationed ne^r hiuij to oppose on that side the 
entrance of the king; 

Antiochus, arriving now at Marathos^ and 
being met there by the people of Aradus, who 
came to offer to him their assistance in the war^ 
not only received them into his alliance^ i>ttfc 
quieted also some contentions which had beea 
long maintained between the Aradians of the 
island, and those that lived upon the continent*. 
He then entered Syria, along the mountaia 
called Theoprosopon, and Came to Berytusi 
^having taken Botrys in his march, and set fire 
to Calamus and Trieres. And when he had 
sent away Nicarchus and Theodotusj to secure 
the passes that were near the river Lycus> 
he from thence continued his march forwards, 
and encamped upon the banks of the Dammu ; 
being still followed by his fleet, which sailed 
along the coast as he advanced, under the com-^ 
mand of Diognetus. From this place, being 
now joined again by Theodotus f^nd Nicarchus, 
with the light-armed troops, he advanced to take 
a view of those defiles that were possessed by 
Nicolausi and having carefully observed the 
nature of the ground, as well as the strength 
and situation of the several posts^ he then re- 
turned back again to Ihs eamp. 

On th^ foU^wiiog fbt^» having left behind him 

VOL. II. )^ 
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all his heavy forces under the care of Nicarchus^ 
he advanced with the rest of the army to attack 
the enemy in these defiles. The place in vi^hich 
Nicolaus now was posted, was a narrow ground 
which lay between mount Libanus and the sea, 
and was covered also by an eminence, very rough 
suid steep, and which left the passage along the 
shore extremely close and diflScuIt. He hacf 
placed in every part that was commodious for it 
a numerous body of troops ; and having throwiif 
up also various works, he flattered himself that 
he should be able, without much difficulty, to 
prevent the ett^iAy from« penetrating through the 
passes. 

Antiochus divided all his forces into three 
separate bodies, and gave one of theili to Theo^ 
dotus with orders that he should dislodge the 
enemy frtoi their posts at the foot of the moiin-' 
tain Libanus ; and that the second, which was 
led by Menedemus, at the same time sbouM 
employ their utmost efforts to force their pas- 
sage along the middle of the eminence. The 
last division was posted close upoii the sfeore 
under the eommemd of Dk)Cl^si the goteruior o# 
Parapotamia. The king* himself attended by his 
guards, took his station in the middle; IhsM from 
theuce he mighft b^ able 'fo'dtscernt aH that 
passed, aiid to s^end dfissistantte as occaision sftotild 
require: At th€[ 'B^me "^ thiie Dife^gitetii^ M4 
Perigenes made all- thiflg^^re^'fef ^ilie^^ieH- 
gagement ; havifigf d^awH ihgifr flcete* ^e^y n<iar 
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to shore, and formed them into such a disjJosition 
that they seemed to make one front with their 
respective armies. The signal now was made, and 
the battle at once begun both by land and sea. 
tJpon the sea, because the strength and number 
of the combatants were nearly equal the success 
was also equal. But by land Nicolaus, assisted 
by his situation, at first gained some advantage 
in the action. But when Theodotus, having 
forced the enemy from their posts along the foot 
of the mountain, fell afterwards with violence 
upon them from the' higher ground, they then 
fled with great precipitation. About two thou- 
sand of them were kille^n the pursuit, and an. 
equal number taken prisoners. Th^ rest es- 
caped to Sidon. Perigenes also, though he 
had hitherto maintained the fight upon the 
sea with the fairest prosjpect of success, no* 
sooner saw that the army was completely routed 
than he was struck with cdnstefrnation, and 
retreated likewise with the fleet towards the 
same place without any loss. 

Antiochus, taking with him all his forces, 
came and encamped before Sidon. But as the 
city was completely filled with stores, and the' 
number of the inhabitants who were now also 
joined by those that had fled fi-om the Ikte 
engagement very great, he made no attempt 
to take the place: but continued his march 
forwards towards Philoteria; and sent orders to 
Diognetus, that he should sail with the fleet to 
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Tyre. Philoteria lies close upon the borders o£ 
that lake,, into which the river Jordan enters ;< 
and from whence^,, flowing out again, it passes^ 
through those plains in whiclv the city o£ Scy- 
tfaopoUs is situated. The king, having obtained! 
possession of both these places, which, were sur- 
rendered to htm upon conditions, was- now fiUed 
with the fairest hopes with* regard to* the final' 
issue of the war.. For the country, that was 
subjicct to these cities^ was such as would afibird 
very large supplies, sufficient for all the army ;< 
and. furnish thent with every kind of necessaries 
in the greatest plenty. Having left in both, 
a proper garrison, he then passed beyond the^ 
mountains^ and came to Atabyrium ; which waa 
situated upon a hill of a globular form,, whose 
height was more than fifteen stadia. In ordes 
to 4>ecome master of this city he employed, 
the foUowing stratagem. Having engaged tli£ 
inhabitants in a skirmish, he directed his own 
troops to retreat, as if they had fled before them : 
and when he had thus drawn the enemy to 
a con^derable distance, facing suddenly roimd 
again, and at the same time sending orders 
to some troops that were placed in ambuscade, 
to rise and join in the attack, he killed great 
numbers of them,, and pursuing closebjr after 
those that fled, took advanti^ o£ their conster^ 
iMion^ aad entered the city with them witboi]|t 
ndaiatence. 
About this time, Cerasas, one of. the generals 
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f>{ Ptolemy, came and joined Anfiochus ; whft- 
received him with such 'high marks of honour 
that many other -commanders also were soon 
afterwards rndnced to • follow the example. 
Among these was Hippoioclwis of Tbessaly; 
who "brought likewise with him a body of four 
iinndred horse. 

The king, having secured Atabyrium by a 
garrison, began his march ; and as he advanced 
took Pella, Camus, and Gephrusi After this 
success all the people *ho inhabited the neigh- 
touring places of Arabia urged -each other to 
submit, and with one consent embraced his 
party. Having received, therefore, from them 
some provisions for his army, he again continued 
liis march forwards, ftiU of joy and confidence^ 
and passing through the distriet vf Gladiatis, 
made himself master of Abita, takitig prisoners 
«iIso the troops that were drawn togett^er for its 
defence, under the command of Nicias, who was 
the kinsman and friend of Meneas. Gadara, 
which was esteemed to be the istrongest -of aM 
the cities that were in that part of the country, 
still remained to be subdued. But no sooner 
had the king encamped before it, and begun 
to advance his works, than the inhabitants were 
struck with terror, and surrendered. Being now 
informed, that the enemy had assembled in great 
numbers at Rabatamana, a city of Arabia, and 
from thence made incursions upon the lands of 
thos^ Arabians who had submitted to him, he 
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immediately began his march in haste, and 
came and encamped near the hills, upon which 
the city was built. And when he had surveyed 
it round on every side, and remarked that there 
were two places only by which it was possible 
to approach it, he there planted his machines, 
and made the necessary disposition for the at- 
tack. The batteries on one side were com- 
amanded by Nicarchus, and on the other by 
• Theodotus; while the king attended aHke to 
both with equal vigilance, and obsei'ved the 
jealous emulation of the generals. As the 
attack was made by both with the greatest 
vigour, and each contended to be the first in 
jbattering down the part against which his own 
fi(iachines were pointed, on a sudden, when it 
scarcely was expected, the wall on both sides 
£^# After this success they renewed their 
assaults against the place continually, with the 
-utmost force and fury, both by night and day. 
As the numbers howcjver of those that w^re 
within the city wer-e v^ery great, their efforts 
all were ineffectual. But after some time, being 
informed by one of the prisoners that were 
taken, of a certain subterraneous passage, from 
which the besieged were supplied with water, 
they fiUed the mouth of it with wood and stones 
and oti^tv such materials: aiud thus in a short 
tim^ f^ftced ihe inhabitants through waat of 
wat^r to siiriieoder. The king l^ft Nicarx^h^s in 
tl^ plM^e with a sufficient gnrri^n: wd sent 
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away Hippolochus and CersBas, with a body of 
five thousand infantry towards Samaria; to cover 
the #*ontiers of the country from all insult, and 
to protect the people who had submitted to 
hint. He then began his march to Ptolemaid 
with all the army, designing to pass the winter 
in that city. 
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In the course of the same summer, tibe Pedne- 
Ussians being besieged by the Selgians, and 
reduced to great extremity, solicited some as* 
distance from Achseus: and haying obtained 
a favourable answer, they sustained the siege 
with constancy, in the hope that in a short 
time they should be relieved. Aobaeus sent 
accordingly to their assistance Garsyeris, with 
six thousand infantry and five hundi^ed horse. 
The Selgianc^ being informed of his approac][i, 
posted the greatest part, of their troops m the 
defile called Climax ; secured the approaches to 
Sa^porda; and broke up all the roads. Garsyerig 
ccmtinuing stiJU to advance, entered Milyas an4 
encamped near Cretopodis. . But when he fouiMl 
that the enemy had {M>ssessed themselves of 
^^U thei passes, and stopped his farther pvogres^ 
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lie employed the following stratageai, . Having 
ordered his army to decamp, he directed his 
route back again^ as if he had lost all hope 
of being able to succour the besieged. The 
Selgians, tiot suspecting any frauds left their 
posts and retired, some of them to their camp 
and some into the city ; for it was now the time 
of harvest. But Garsyeris, returning in a short 
time afterwards by (j^uicli^ i^nd continued marches, 
fiei^ed the passes, which were left without de- 
fence ; and having secured them all by sufficient 
guards, under the command of Phaylus, he 
advanced with the rest of his troops to Perga: 
and from thence sent deputations to all the 
people of Pisidia and Pamphylia, exhorting 
them to secure themselves in time against the 
growing power of the Selgians, to enter into an 
alliance with Acha^us, and to join their forces 
with him to assist the Pednelissians. In the 
mean while the Selgians, being persuaded that^. 
by their knowledge of the country, they should: 
80on be able to strike a terror into Phaylus, sent; 
away a body of troops to dislodge hhn from 
his po^ts. But so far were they from being able , 
to accomplish their design, that, on the con*-- 
trary, they lost many of their men. They 
desisted, therefore, from this attempt, and re- 
turning again to the business of the siege, began . 
to press the city more closely than before. 
About this time, the Etennean^i who ibImi* 
the mouptainoiius pi^rtfli o|^Ki4idiaubeyo&^ 
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l%da, joined Garsyeris with eight thousand^ 
heavj- armed troops; and the people of As- 
pendus with four thousand. But, those of Sida 
refused to take any part in this confederacy; 
partly, because they were disposed to fj^vour the 
interests of Antiochus; but, chiefly, because 
they hated the Aspendians. Garsyeris, having 
increased his army by these new forces, advanced 
towards Pednelissus/' being persuaded that the 
Belgians, upon his first approach, would raise 
the siege. But, as he was wholly disappointed 
in this hope, he encamped at a moderate distance 
from them; and, being desirous to relieve the 
Pednelissians, who were now much pressed by 
famine, he ordered two thousand men, carrying 
each a measure of com, to enter the city in the 
night: but the Belgians, informed of their ap- 
proach, fell upon them in their march, killed 
the greatest part of the detachment, and car- 
ried away the com. After this success, they 
resolved, not only still to press the siege of the 
city as before, but even to invest Garsyeris also 
in his camp. For, in the bSslxts of war, the Bel- 
gians are always very bold and enterprising^ 
even to rashness. 

Leaving, therefore, behind them the forces 
only that were necessary to guard their own 
intrenclmients, they advanced with the rest of 
their army, and fell with fury upon the camp of 
the enemy, in many parts at once. Garsyeris, 
jMng ^Q6 suddenly beset with dang^ uptii]^ 
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every side,, and perceiving, that in many place* 
his intrenchmeuts were already forced, sent 
^way all. his cavalry, 'through, a certain passage 
.that vi^as left ope^ by the enemy. The Selgisms, 
ims^inlng that they ba^ retreated from the cainp 
through fear, and w^re hastening to escape by 
iUght^ made no attempt to intercept or stpp 
thiem. But these troops having taken a circuit 
ground, feU suddenly upon the enemy in their 
jear, with great force and fury. The infaoftiy 
«tlso, though they were almost forced from tb^ 
intrenchmaits, resumed again their courage^ and 
retmrned boldly to the charge. The jSelgians, 
,bf iAg thus pressed, an ev<^ry side, were at last 
jcon&tr^ined to f}y. At the 3ame time, the Fed- 
.nelissians from the jcity attacked the troo|>s that 
were left to. guard the intrenchm^ts^ and dsrove 
ttbem from their camp* As they ^aU fled dif- 
ferent, ways, not fewer tb^^n ten thousand <>f 
-them were destroyed iu the pursi^t. AnK>ng 
those that were able to escape, the allies retiFefl 
to their respective cities; and (the Selgfians, >di« 
recting their flight across the moi^ntains^ returned 
back agaiA to their own country. 

Garsyeris immediately decamped, a^ piir- 
i^ued with tlie greatest haste; designing to pass 
ihrouglx the defiles, and to appear in s^gbt Qf 
* SeJiga, before the dnhabitant^ should be lipc^ye^s^ 
from their consteruatipn, or find time to t^ke^be 
measurea that were necesswy for. their defeo^?. 
He xjame accordingly, >vith ajl.^is ajfmy, fggi 
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encamped near the city. The Belgians, dis- 
heartened by their late defeait, and not expect* 
ing any farther succours from their allies, who 
had also been involved in the same misfortune^ 
began to apprehend, that both their country 
and themselves were now lost without resource. 
Having cabled together, therefore, an assembly, 
they resolved to depute to Garsyeris one of their 
citizens, whose name was Logbasis. This man 
had beem the guest and intimatefriend of that An- 
tiochus who died in Thrace : and, having been 
intrusted by him at his death, with the charge 
of Laodice, who was afterwards married to 
Achseus, he had educated her as his own pro- 
per daughter, with a true parental tenderness 
itnd care. The Selgians therefore were per- 
suaded, that no one was more fit to be employed 
at this conjuncture. But Logbasis, when he 
had entered into private conference with Gar** 
syeris, so iar forgot his duty to his country, that 
instead of performing the service that was ex* 
pected from him, he, on the contrary, pressed 
this general to send and call Acheeus without 
delay, and promised to betray the city to them. 
Garsyeris received this offer with the greatest 
Joy, and immediately dispatched some mes- 
sengers to inform Achaeus of the accident. 
And having consented to a truce with the Sel- 
gians, he found means to delay, from time to 
time, the conclusion of the treaty, inventing 
stiU new doubts and difficulties, with design 
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to afford full leisure for Achaeus to arrive, and 
that Logbasi^ might be able also to prepare, in 
concert with himself, the measures that were ne- 
cessary for the execution of the project. 

During this time, as frequent deputations went 
and returned on either side, it grew at last to be 
the common practice of the soldiers to go from 
the camp into the city to procure provisions; an 
hidulgence ^hich, in various instances, had 
proved the cause of utter ruin and destruction. 
For my own part, indeed, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that man, who is esteemed more dexterous 
and artful than any other ariimat, is in truth of 
ail most open to surprise and fraud. How many 
camps and garrisons, how many of the strongest 
cities, have fallen a prey to this very kind of 
treachery? Yet though the examples are thus 
frequent and notorious,' we still, I know not how, 
are novices with respect to all such enterprises, 
through the want of paying a due attention to 
those misfortuneis in which others, from their ne- 
gligence, have been involved. We employ great 
pains and cost to draw together money and 
stores to fortify our towns with walls, and to fill 
our magazines with arms, in order to secure our- 
selves against all sudden accidents ; but totally 
neglect those means of safety which may be ac- 
quired w^ith far greater ease, and which afford a 
sure resource in every dangerous conjuncture ; 
I mean that knowledge of all past transactions 
which is supplied by history, and which always 
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may be gained, with not less pleasure than ad- 
vantage, even in the shade of a safe and honour* 
able repose. 

Achseus arrived at the expected time; and the 
Selgians^ after they bad been admitted to a con- 
ference with him> flattered themselves with the 
hope that they should be able to obtain the most 
favourable terms of peace. Logba^is^ who from? 
time to time had drawn tOfi:ether in small num«* 
bers to his house the soldiers that came into the 
city from the camp, now pressed the citizens to 
assemble all the people, to take advantage of the 
favourable disposition of Aehanis, and to bring 
the treaty to its last conclusion. The Selgians 
met together, therefore, in a gjeneral assembly^ 
and, as if they had beea secure of bringing thei 
affair to a speedy issue, permitted even the guards 
to retire from their several posts. At this time 
Logbasis, having given the signal to the enemy, 
ordered the soldiers that were with him to stand 
ready for the engagement, and armed himself 
also and his sons. Achaeus, taking with him 
one half of bis forces, approached near the city ; 
while Garsyeris with the rest directed his marcK 
towards a temple of Jupiter called Cejsbediumj^ 
which stood as a kind of citadel, and commanded 
aU the city. But a certain shepherd, having per- 
ceived by accident what was done, informed the 
assembly of it. The soldiers ran in haste, one 
part towards Cesbedium and the rest to the othei^ 
posts; and the people, inflamed with rage, to ik^, 
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house of Logbasis, And finding there a clear 
discovery of the treason, some of them climbed 
up to the roof, while others forced their entrance 
through the doors, and killed Logbasis and hi;* 
sons, and all the rest that were with hitn in the 
house. They then proclaimed liberty to the 
slaves,and having divided themselves hito several 
bodies, took possession of all the advantageous 
posts. When Garsyeris saw that Cesbedium was 
already secured against him, he desisted at once 
fvorti his design. Achajus, on the contrary, en- 
deavoured to force his entrance through the 
gates. But the Belgians advanced against him, 
killed seven hundred of his men, and at last con- 
strained him to retire again with Garsyeris to- 
wards his camp. But after this success, being 
apprehensive that some disorders might happen 
in the city, and dreading also the dangers of a 
siege, they deputed some of their oldest citizens, 
in the habits of submission, to Achseus; who 
consented to a treaty with them upon these con- 
ditions : " That they should immediately pay 
four hundred talents, and, after a certain time, 
three hundred more ; and restore all their prison- 
ers to the Pednelissians." Thus the Belgians by 
their bravery saved their country from the ruin 
which the impious treachery of Logbasis had al- 
most brought upon it ; and displayed such cou- 
rage as indeed was worthy of a free and generous 
people, descended from the stock of Sparta. 
Achoeus, having reduced Milyas, with the greater 
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l^art also of PamphyKa, continued his march to 
Sardes; arid from thence made perpetual incur- 
sions iato lihe territories of Attains; threatened 
Pf usias with' a wah ; atnd became very* formidabFe? 
to all the states that were on this sidte of mount 
Taurus. 

During the tim« in which Acha^us was era- 
ployed in the siege of Selga, Attalus, taking with 
hini a body of tBe Gauls called tectosages, ad- 
vanced through* the country to recover again the 
towns of ^olis, wth the rest of the cities also 
that were near, whicfr through terror had sub- 
mitted to AcHseus; The greater part of these 
rmmediabely surrendered, and were even pleased 
to be received under his protection. A small 
number only were reduced by force. Among 
the first were Cyme, Smyrna, and Phocasa, 
Temnus also and ^gea were struck with terror 
at his approach, and readily submitted. The 
Teisms and the Colophonians sent some deputies 
ifo-'ineet'him, and surrendered their cities at dis- 
et^etibit. He gi'artted to them the same conditions 
^s^ before, and took isome hostages of their fide- 
lity. ^ Butf among all the rest the ambassadors 
ftom Smyrna were received with the greatest' 
marks of favour ^ because the people of that city- 
had' persisted always irr a close attachment to his' 
?wtei'ests; From hence, continuing his march 
forM^ards, and passing the river Lycus, he tra- 
f efsied Mysia^ struck with terror the garrisons of 
Cklyma and Car^a, and gained possession ot 
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both those fortresses, which were snrrendered to 
him by Themistocles, whom Achaeus had in- 
trusted with the goyeroment of that part of the 
country. Having then wasted 9II the plain of 
Apia, he passed the mountain Pelecas, and 
came and encamped near the river Megistus. 
During his stay in this place there happened to 
be an eclipse of the moon. The Gaul^ wha 
had long supported with the greatest pain the 
difficulty of a march, in which their wives and 
children followed them in chariots, regarded this 
event as an evil portent, and refused to advance 
any farther. Attains, though h^ now no longer 
wanted the assistance of these troops, and had 
experienced likewise, that in all their marches 
they were still separated from the other forces, 
that they also encamped apart, and were at all 
times haughty and untractable, was thrown^ 
however, by this accident into great perplexity. 
For as he dreaded^ on the one hand, that thej 
would now join Achasus, and fall, together with 
that prince, upon some part of his dominions, so^ 
on the other hand, he was no less apprehensive 
that he should draw upon himself the censure of 
mankind, in case that be should surround them 
'^with the rest of his army > and thus destroy a body 
of men who had trusted themselvcss to his protect 
tion, and under that security had fdilowed him 
into Asia, At last, therefore, he resolved to seize 
the occasion of their present discontent, and pro- 
mised that he would lead them to a place 
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\f hence they slight jagain pass into Europp ;. tlgj^t 
he MnOu\d allot a country also to them> suffioient 
for their rsattleiiieiit ; and, for the time to ccone, 
be alwaysi ready to* advance; their hiterest3» and 
comjJy with every just demand. He conducted 
thwi accordingly to the Hellespont ; and having 
shown great marks of £skvour to the inhabitants 
of Ilium^ Lamps^uss and Alexandria^ who had 
all remained firm in their attachment to him> he 
then returned to Pei*gamus with his army. 
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, vVHEN the spring approached Antiochus and ^ 

Ptolemy, haying completed all their prepara- 
: tipns, were now ready by a battle to decide the 
i: -wan ' Ptolemy, therefore, began his march from 
, ./Alexandria with seventy thousand foot, five thou- 
' ' sand horse, and seventy-three elephants. Antio- 
; chus, being informed of hiis approach, drew to- 
;. gether also all his forces. His army was com- 
> posed of five thousand light-armed troops^ 
Daians, Carmanians, and' Cilicians, under the 
 command of By ttacus, a Macedonian ; and 
twenty tjiousandmeiip selected from all parts of 
the kingdom, armed after the Macedonian man- 
ner, and led by Theodottis the ^tolian, who had 
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deserted from the service of king Ptolenny. The 
greater part of these i?ore silver bucklers. There 
wis a phalanx also of twenty tbousand menj cottw 
manded by Niearchus and Theodotus the Het^ 
mkmian : two thousand Agrianians <md Persians, 
armed with bows and sHngs, and with them IL 
thousand Thracians, undef the care oi Mene* 
detnns, a citizen of Alabaiidai fi>e thousand 
Medes, Cissians, Caddusiah^, and Carmanians, 
who received their orders from Aspasiahes, a 
Mede ; ten thousand men from Arabia, and the 
neighbouring countries, conducted by 2iabdiphi- 
lus; five thousand Grecian mercenaries, com- 
manded by Hippolochus of Thessaly; fifteen 
hundred Cretans, .l\y Eurylochus ; and a thou- 
sand Neocretans, by Zeles of Gortyna ; a thou- 
sand Cardacians, and five hundred Lydiaa 
archers, under the conduct of Lysimachus, a 
Gaul. The number of the cavalry was about six 
thousand* Four thousand of them werfe com- 
manded by Antipater, the brother of the king ; 
and the rest by Themison. Thus the whole 
army of Antiochus consisted of seventy-two 
thousand foot, and six thousand horse; with a 
hundred and two elephants. 

^ Ptolemy, advancing to Pelusium, and having 
waited there to rweive the troops. that were not 
yet come up, and to distribute provisions among 
his army, again decamped, and passing through 
a dry and desert country,, along mount Casius, 
and the place that was c^led the Pits, arrived at 
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OazA. And hcmng allows some time for the 
refreshment of his army, he coiitintted his rotite 
forwards by slow and gentle marches and on thfe 
fifth day fixed his catnp at the distance of fifty 
stadia fi*om the city of Raphia ; which is ditaated 
beyond Rhinoconira, atid stands the sparest to- 
wards ^gypt, of all the cities of Coele*syria. '- 

At the same time Antiochus also began hi* 
march > and passing beyond Raphia, dame and ' 
encamped, in the night, at the distance of ten 
.stadia from the enemy. But within somedajii 
afterwards, beittg desirous to possess himself of 
some more advantageous posts, and at th^ samci 
time to inspire his troops with confidencci he ad- 
vanced so near to Ptolemy> that the armies were 
iM)W separated ft'om each other by the distance 
only of five stadia. Frequent engagements, 
therefore, happened every day between th^ 
troops that went abroad to get WBieP^>ot pti>vv^ 
sions ; and many skirmii^hes, both of the infantry 
and cavalry, in the space that was between the 
camps. 

During this time Theodotus formed an littenipt 
that wa» worthy indeed of an iEtoIian, but which 
showed no small degree of courage and enter- 
prising bolduoss. From his long acquaintance 
With the court of Ptolemy he knew all the cm^ 
toms of the king, and the manner in which he 
lived. Attended, therefore, by no more than two 
companions, he went over to the camp of the ene- 
my, a little before break of day. As the dark* 

tS 
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n^as screeti6d his face frdm all dii^covery, so his 
habit likewise passed unobserved, because there 
were ^ajrious kinds of dresses in the camp. He 
adviatiliced boldly, therefore, to the royal tent, 
which in the late skirmishes, he had easily re- 
marked, and entered it unnoticed by the guards. 
But '4)0 found not the person whom he sought* 
For 'this, indeed, was the tent of state^. in wluch 
* the .king usually supped, and admitted his friends" 
to atidience; but he slept in a different tent. 
Tbeodotus, therefore, when he had searched in 
Yaitt in every corner, wounded two officers that 
w^efle sleeping there, and killed Andreas, thq 
p(hysiciafi of the king, and then returned again 
with safety ; having received some slight distur- 
bance only as he left the camp. And thus, as 
far a^ courage only was required, he fully accom- 
pH^hed his design. But he failed through want 
of pcudefiQe^ in not having examined with tha 
necessary care, in what part of the camp the king 
w:a6 (Used to sleep.. 

The two kings, when they had thus for five 
l^a^ remained in sigbt,'resolved at last to engage 
in a;deeisive action. As soon, therefore, as Pto- 
lemy began first to put bis troops in motion, 
Aotiochus also drew out all bis forces, and ranged 
them in order of battle. The phalanxes on 
either side,, with the rest of the troops likewise 
that were armed after the Macedoniaii manner, 
stood opposite to each other in the centre. The 
wnpgs^ on the part of Ptolemy, were thus disn 
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posed. Upon the left stood Polycretes with the 
cavalry that was under his command. Between 
him and the phalanx were first the Cretan forces ; 
after these the royal guards ; then the pekastse, 
led by Socrates; and in the last place, close 
joining to the phalanx, the Africans, armed after 
the manner of the Macedonians, Upon the 
right wing stood Echecrates with his cavalry. 
Close to him upon his left, were placed first the 
Gauls and Thracians; next to these the Grecian 
mercenaries, under the command of Phoxidas; 
and after them, the phalanx of ^'Egyptians. Forty 
of the ele'^hsmts were posted on the left wing, 
in which Ptolemy himself designed to engage s 
and thif ty-three upon the right, at some distance 
bdbre the mercenary cavalry. 
' Antiochus placed sixty of his elephants, under 
the command of Philip, who was his foster-bro* 
ther, before the right wing, which he designed to 
lead himself to the charge against Ptolemy. Be- 
hind the elephants were two thousand honse^ 
commanded by Antipater, and close to these two 
thousand more, which were ranged in the figure 
called the forceps. Joining to the cavalry in 
front stood fijrst the Cretans, then the Grecian 
mercenaries, and between these and the troops 
that were armed after the Macedonian maimer, 
the five thousand men that were under the,com- 
mand of Byttacus, a Macedonian. On the left 
wing stood Themison, with two thousand ca* 
valry. Next to these were the Lydiau and Car* 
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4aciaii archers ; then the Wghtrtamed troops of 
Menedemus^ which amounted to about three 
thousand; afterwards the Ci96ians» Medes^ and 
Carmanians ; and lastly, joining to the phalfuiXi 
the forces of Arabia, and the neighbouring couu'* 
tries. The remaining part of the elephants were 
posted also before this wing, under the command 
of Myiscus, one of the young veam that bad been 
educated with the king. 

When the armies were thus ranged in orders 
and ready to engage, the two kings, atteiided by 
their officers and friends, advanced ak^ the 
front of all the line, and endeavoured to inspire 
their troops with courage ; especially the phih 
lanxes, in which they had placed their greatest 
hopes. Upon this occasion Ptolemy was aooom-* 
panied by his sister Arsinoe, aad by Sosthiw also 
and Andromachus; Antiochua, by Tbeodotus 
and Nicarchus } for these, on both aides, were the 
generals by whom the phalanxes were command^ 
ed. The motives that were urged to animate the 
troops were on either side the same. For as 
these princes had both been seated ao lately upon 
the throne, and had themselves performed no 
actions that were worthy to be mentioned, they 
were forced to have recourse alike to the iaoEie 
and great eatploits of their respective ancestors. 
Bart abcwe all the pest, they promised also, on 
their own part, great rewards, as well to every 
officer apart, as in general to all the army ; and, 
in a word, employ^ not exhortations only, but 
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fnyets tiao, and ^utre^^s^ tQ engage them ta 
periToixn their dvAy mth aJ^rity 9|id vigour. , 

In this xaanaer^ ridkig tdong irom rank to rank 
they aiidressed all the troops in turn, sometiine^ 
by thomaelres^ and sooietimes by int^rpreterf* 
Bnt when Ptolemy with his sister, came to the 
left wiag of his army, and Antiochus, attended 
by bis guards, had taken his station uim upon h^9 
right, the signal was sounded to engage, and the 
elepliants approaching first, began the combat* 
Among those that belonged to Ptolen^, there 
were smne that advanced boldly against theif 
adversaries. It was then pleasing to beh<i|ld tl^ 
soldiers engaged in close combat from the towevSi 
9nd pushi&g against each other with their speanu 
But die beasts themselves afforded a ffcir noUeir 
spectacle as they rushed together^ front to fronts 
with the greatest force and fury. For thi$ is the 
manner in which they fight. Twisting their 
trunks together, they strive each of them, with bi§ 
utmost force, to maintain their own ground, 4nd 
to move their adversary firom hi^ {dace. And 
when the strongest of them has at Ia$t pupbed 
aside the trunk of the other, and forced him to 
turn his flank, he then pierces him with bis tupks> 
in the some nmnner as buUs in fighting wouii4 
eacdi otho* with theii* horns. But tAie gfeatfy 
pairt of the beasts that bdiongad to Ptolemy: ^ 
clined the e<»Enbat. For this usually happeas to 
the elephants of Afi:ie ; which are not able to 
support either the sbmU of cry of (he Indiftn^f^ 
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pbants. Or rather» perhaps^ they are struck 
with terror at the view of their enormoufi size aiul 
strength ; since even before they approach near 
together they frequently turn their- backs aiul fly. 
And this it was which at this time happened. 
As soon, therefore, as these animals, being thus 
disordered by their fears, had fallen against the 
ranks c^ their own army, and forced the royal 
guards to break the line, Antiochus, sdzing the 
occasion, and advancing round on the outside of 
the elephants, charged the cavalry which was 
commanded by Polycrates, in the extremity of 
the left wing of Ptolemy. At the same time also 
the Grecian mercenaries, who stood within the 
el^hants, near the phalanx, advanced with fury 
against the peltastse, and routed them with little 
difficulty, becaiise their ranks likewise wero al« 
ready broken by the elephants. Thus the whole 
left wing of the army of Ptolemy was defeated, 
and forced to fly. 

Echecrates, who commanded in the right, for 
some time waited to observe what would be .the 
ev^it of the engagement upon the left. But when 
be saw that the dust was driven ftst towards 
them, and that their elephants fled wholly from 
the combat, he ordered Phoxidas, who com- 
manded the mercenaries of Greece, to advance 
against the troops tl^t stood opposite to him in 
front I while himself, having directed his own ca- 
valry, together with those that were drawn up be- 
hind the elephants, to defile along the wing, till 
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they had stretched beyond the elephants of the 
left ^ing of Antiochus, charged the cavalry of 
that wing both in flank and rear, and soon caused 
a general rout. Phoxidas also, with the trftojis 
that were under his command, at the same time 
forced the Arabians and the Medes to fly in 
great disorder. Thus Antiochus, who had gained 
the victory upon his right, was completely van^ 
qutshed on his left. The phialanxes alone, being 
thus stripped of both their wings, remained en- 
tire in the middle of the plain, and knew not 
what they should expect or fear. 

While Antiochus was pursuing his victory 
upon the right, Ptdemy, who had retreated be- 
hind hiB phalanx, advanced now into the centre, 
and showing himself to both armies, struck the 
enemy with terror, and inspired his own forces 
with alacrity and confidence. Andix>machus 
therefore, and Sosibius, levelling their spears, ad- 
vanced without delay against the enemy. The 
troops of Syria, who were all select men, for some 
time sustained the charge. But those that were 
commanded by Nicarchus imanediately turned 
their backs and fled. During this time Antio- 
chus, young and unskilled in wlir, and judging, 
from the victory which himself had gained, that 
the same good fortune had attended also in eveiy 
other part of the action, still pursued with eager- 
ness the troops that had fled before him. But 
after some time, when one of the older g^^uls 
had desired him to reQiark the du$t thai was dri^ 
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Ten towards his camp by the phalanx of the eM^ 
tny^ he then saw w^at had happened^ aad ran 
back in haste,. attended hy his guards, towardi 
the {^ce of battle* But as thp troopf were iiow 
con^letely routed, he w«i(S forced to retreat to 
Baphia ; being persuaded th^t^ as &ir a^ tlie svc-* 
cess had depended on biinself, he (lad gaijaed a 
perfect victory; and that the battle had been 
only lost through the want of spirit and base 
cowardice of his troops* Ptoleipy, having thus 
obtained by his phalanx a ^amfilete and decisive 
victory, and killed also, by his c^f airy and merce«' 
nariesof the right wing,, great nfmbers in the 
pursuit, returned back again <h) his camp ; aad 
on the following day» wh^n he had first intenred 
his soldiers that were slain^ and ceiled the bodies 
of the enemy, he directed his march towards Ra* 
phia. Antiochi^s had at first designed to draw 
together all his troops, and to encamp without 
the walls of Raphia; but as the greater p«urt had 
fled for safety into the ci(^, he was forced also 
himself to enter it, 9ut early on the following 
day he direcfa^d h^ route towards Gaaa with die 
remams of liis army^ at)d there enca^aped ; and 
from theiice seiyt to obtsun permisiion of Ptolemy 
to bury his men also that were slain. He had lost 
in the action scarcely fewer than ten thousand of 
hia i^^antry, witbusore tlomk three hundced honie. 
Above four thousand also were taken prisoners^ 
Three of his elephants were killed in the ^igage^ 
mmU ftod tiwo.died alfcerwards of tlieir wounds* 
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On the part of Ptolemy were slain fifteen hun- 
dred foot, and seven hundred horse. But seven* 
teea of the dephants were killed, and £^ greater 
number takea. Such was the end of the battle 
of Raphta between these two princes for the 
iK>veraignty of Coele-syria- 

Wh^i Antiochus had discharged the last duties 

to his soldiers who had fallen in th^ action^ he 

directed his route back again towards his own 

kingdom. At the same time VuAemy took posr 

session of Baphia without resistance, with the 

rest abo ot the neighbouring cities ; which aH 

seemed to strive together which shmdd be the first 

to return again to his dominion, and receive him 

as their master. For in such conjunctures all 

men indeed are ready to accommodate their re* 

solutions to the present times. But the people 

especially of Cosle-syria are more strongly led by 

nature to this compliance, than those of any 

other country. At this time, however, their 4:on« 

duct.must in part be ascribed to that affection by 

which they were before inclined towards the 

kings of jEgypt For the multitude, through all 

the province, had always been accustomed to 

regard the princes of this family with sentimeoAs 

of high respect and veneraticm. Ptolemy, there- 

fore, was received among th^B witk crowns, 

sacrifices, altars, and every other honour which 

flattery was able to invent. 

As soon as Antiochus arrived in safety at the 
jcity which was called by his own name, he sent 
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Antipater his nephew, and Theodotus, ambassa- 
dors to Ptolemy to treat of peace. For he feared 
that if tlie enemy should now pursue their victo- 
ry, his own subjects, disheartened by the late 
defeat, might perhaps revolt; and that Acha^us 
would be ready also to take advantage of the 
occasion which was so favourable for his design 
against him. Ptolemy never once reflected ttpon 
any of these circumstances ; but, satisfied with 
having thus gained a victory, which he scarcely 
had the courage to expect, and finding himself 
again possessed of Cocle-syria, was so far from 
being averse to peace, that, on the contrary, he 
embraced it witii immoderate haste; and fled 
again to that repose to which his indcJence and 
habitual vices forcibly inclined him. As soon 
therefore as the ambassadors arrived, having first 
given vent to some slight expostulations and 
complaints, with respect to the attempt that had 
been formed against him by Antiochus, he im- 
xiaediately consented to a truce for a year, and 
sent away Sosibius to ratify the treaty. And when 
he had passed three months in Syria and Phce^ 
nice, and restored peace and order among all the 
cities, he leflb the government of the country to 
Andrcymachus of Aspendus, and returned back 
again with his sister, and his favourites, to Alex- 
andria; having finished the war in a manner 
which occasioned no small surprise among the 
people of bis kingdom, who were acquainted 
i¥ith his former course of life* Antiochus, as soon 
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as tKe treaty was conciuded* by Sosibius^ resumed 
his first design, and began to make the necessary 
preparations for his war against Acheeui;. Such 
was the state of affairs in Asia. 



CHAP. IX. 

About this time an earthquake happened at 
Rhodes, which threw down their vast colossus, 
together with a great part of the walls and naval 
arsenals. But the Rhodians, by their wise and 
dexterous management so well improved the 
accident, that instead* of being destructive to 
them, it brought many great advantages to 
their city. So different are the effects of pm- 
dence and activity from those of negligence and 
folly, as well in public affairs as in the businesi^ 
jUso of private life. For through the latter of 
these quaKties even happy events become per- 
nicious^ while the former, on the contrary, con- 
vert calamities into benefits. Thus the Rho- 
dians, exaggerating all the horrors of the acci- 
dent that had befallen them, and preserving still 
a grave and solemn dignity, both in the addresses 
that were made in public by their ambassadors^ 
and in their own particular deportment, induced 
the cities, and especially the kings, not only to 
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tend gifts of verjr great value, but even to esteem 
it a favour that their presents ivere accepted by 
ibem. From Hiero and Gelo they received 
seventy-five talents of silver, one part of which 
was paid immediately, and the rest in a short 
time afterwards, to furnish oil for the games 
0^ the Gymnasium ; some silver caldrons with 
their bases ; some cisterns for holding water, ten 
talents to defray tlw expense of sacrifices; and 
ten more to increase the number of the citizens : 
so that the whole amounted to near a hundred 
talents. The same princes exempted also from all 
imposts the vessels that sailed from Rhodes } and 
gave to them likewise fifty catapults, <yf the 
length of three cubits* And yet after all this 
bounty, as if they had themselves received some 
fiivours from the Rhodians they erected in the 
public place of their city a statoe of the people 
of RlKMles in the act of receiving a crown from 
another statue, which represented the people of 
Syracuse. Ptolemy also engaged to fiunish 
them with three hundred talents of silver; a 
million measures of corn ; with timber to build 
ten quinqneremes and ten triremes; some square 
pieces also of fir, the measure of which together 
was forty thousand cubits ; a tho«isand talents of 
brass coin; three thousand weight of bemp$ 
three thousand pieces of cloth for sails; three 
thousand talents for replacing their colossus: 
a hundred architects, and three hundred and 
fifty labourers; with fourteen talents by the 
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year ^or their subsistence; twelve thousand 
measures of cotn for their games and sacrifices j 
and twenty thousand lor the subsistence o( the 
ten triremes. The chief part; of these presents 
was immediately isent to Rhodes ; together with 
a third part atso of all the money. In the same 
manner likewise, Antigoniis supplied them witli 
ten thousand pieces of timber, that was prefer 
to be cut into solid blocks^ from eight to fiaxteen 
cubits; five thousand planks, of seven cubits i 
three thousand weight of ittm ; a thousand also 
of pitch with a thousand measures of tar; and 
promised to add besides a hundred talents. His 
wife Chryseis sent, on her part, a hundred 
thousand nieasures of com, and three thousand 
weight of lead. Sefeucus also, the father of 
Antiocbus, not content with having discharged 
from imposts the Rhodian vessels that sailed 
to any part of bis dcnninions, gave them also ten 
quiiicfuetemes completely equipped; two htm* 
dred thousand measures of cort ; tai thousand 
cubits of timber, and a thousand weight of hair 
and resin. The same generosity was also shown 
towards them by Prusias, Mithridates, and all 
the other princes who then reigned in Asia: 
Lysanas, Olympicus, and Limn»us. And with 
regard to the cities, which assisted them as far 
as their abilities would reach, they are scarcely 
to be numbered. If we Ipok back therrfore only 
to the time in which the Rhodians were first 
established in thdr city, we may think it per- 
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haps a matter of surprise, that, in the course of 
so short a period they shoutd have, gained so 
considerable an increase, ^th respect both to 
the private riches of the citizen^ and the public 
wealth also of the state. But on the other band» 
if we reflect upon the gi^eat advantages which 
they .derive from the happy situation of their 
^^y> together with those plentiful supplies that 
have flowed into it from abroad^ we shall then 
find no cause of wonder; but rather be per* 
suaded that the condition of this people might 
have been even still more full and flourishing. 

In recounting thus minutely all the circum* 
stances that attended this event> my design was 
first to show the uncommon zeal and earnestness 
with which the Rhodians struggled to restore 
their country to its former state i a zeal> which 
indeed is highly worthy both of praise and imi* 
tation; and in the next place, that it might 
from hence be seen how sparingly the princes of 
the present age dispense their bounty, and of 
how little value are the gifts which the states 
and cities now receive. For from these ex- 
amples those princes may be taught not to 
boast of their munificence, when they have 
bestowed perhaps a present of four or five ta* 
lents only; nor expect that the Greeks should 
oiler to them in return the same acknowledge- 
ments and honours as were decreed to the kings 
of former times. The cities also, on the other 
hand, when they have seen the immense value 
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of the gifts that were once bestowed upon them 
may become more reserved and prudent, and 
not prostitute their best and noblest honours 
in return for benefits of little worth, but en- 
deavour rather to make so just a distribution 
of their favours as may preserve their own 
dignity undiminished, and convince mankind 
that the Greeks are still superior to all other 
people. We now return again to the place 
in which we broke off our relation of the Social 
war. 

When the summer now was come, in which 
Agetas was the prsetor of the iEtolians, and 
Aratus of the Achseans^ Lycurgus, king of 
Sparta, was recalled again by the ephori, who 
had discovered, that the suspicions through 
which he had been forced to fly, were fklse. 
He returned, therefore, to the city from iEtolia, 
and immediately concerted measures with Pyr- 
rhias an iEtolian, who was then the general of 
Ihfe Elean forces, for making an incursion into 
the Messenian territory. Aratus, at his first 
entrance upon his office, had found that all the 
mercenary troops of the republic were broken 
and dispersed; and that the cities no longer 
paid their contributions to the war; for such 
were the effects, as we have before observed, of 
the unactive and unskilful conduct of Eperatus, 
the former praetor. Having called together 
therefore the Achsean states, and obtained, by 
his persuasions, such a decree as the circum^- 
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stances of affairs required, he applied himself 
wHh vigour to remedy the past disorders, and 
complete all the necessary preparations for the 
war. By this decree it was resolved, that the 
AchaBans should receive into their pay a body 
of new mercenaries, consisting of eight thou- 
sand foot and five hundred horse; that they 
should raise also in Achaia three thousand foot, 
and three hundred horse; that among these, 
there should be five hundred foot of Megalo- 
polis, armed with brazen bucklers, and fifty 
horse; with an equal number of Argians; and, 
that three vessels also should sail towards Acte 
and the gulf of Argos, and three be sent over 
to cover Patrae, and Dyme, with the rest of the 
, places that stood along that. coast. 

While Aratus was thus employed, Pyrrhias 
and Lycurgus, having agreed together, that they 
should botli, at the same time, begin their march, 
advanced towards the borders of Messenia. 
Aratus, being informed of their design, took 
.with him the mercenaries, and. a part also of 
the Achaean forces, and came to Megalopolis, 
to succour the Messenians. Lycurgus, having 
gained by some secret practices, a fortress of 
the Messenians called Thalamse, continued his 
route from thence with the greatest haste^ in 
order to join the Eleans. But Pjirrhias, on the 
other hand, who had begun his march from Elis 
; with a very small body of troops, was opposed 
upon the borders of Messenia by the Cyparis- 
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sians, and forced to retHrii. Lycurgus, there- 
fore, being thus prevented from joining the 
Eleans, as he had at first designed, and not 
able, with his own forces, to attempt any action 
of importance, made some slight incursions only 
upon the neighbouring country, for the sake of 
gaining the supplies that were necessary for his 
troops, and then led his anny back again to 
Sparta. When the enemy had thus failed in 
their design, Aratus, in order to defeat all such 
attempts for the time to come, prevailed on 
Taurion, and the people of Messenia, to draw 
together severally, five hundred foot and fifty 
horse, for the defence of the Messenians, Me- 
galopolitans, Argians,and Tegeans, whose lands, 
lying close upon the borders of Laconia, were 
chiefly exposed to insult; while himself, with 
the Achaeans and the mercenaries, engaged to 
cover those parts of Achaia that were situated 
on the side of JEtolia and Elea. He afterwards 
employed all his pains, to calm the contests of 
the Megalopolitans, and to restore peace among 
them, as the Achseans had directed in their late 
decree. For this people, whose state and city 
not long before had been subverted by Cleomenes, 
were wholly destitute of many things, and scant* 
ily supplied with all. They retained, indeed, 
the same high spirit as before; but werent- 
terly unable to discharge or satisfy, either their 
own particular wants, or the public necessities 
of tbe%tate. Hence arose contention, jealousy, 
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and hot debates : for such are the effects which 
naturally spring, as well in public states as 
among private men, whenever they are pressed 
by penury, and deprived of the resources that 
are necessary for carrying into execution their 
designs. Their first dispute related to the man- 
ner in which the city should be built. For some 
maintained, that it was necessary to contract 
the former circuit of the walls, that thus they 
might be able to finish what they should begin, 
and to defend the city also against an enemy, 
For it was judged to have been the only cause 
of their late misfortune, that their city was of 
very great extent, and the inhabitants in pro- 
portion few. They contended likewise, that 
those who were rich among the citizens, shoul4 
give up a third part of their lands, in order to 
obtain some new inhabitants. Others, on the 
contrary, refused with equal warmth, either to 
relinquish their possessions, or consent that the 
circuit of the city should be lessened. But the 
chief and most important subject of their con- 
tests was a new body of laws, framed for their 
use by Prytanis, a peripatetic of distinguished 
eminence, who was sent to them for that pur- 
pose by Antigonus. Aratus employed all the 
methods that seemed likely to be most effectual 
for calming these disorders, and at last accom- 
plished his design. Their dissensions were all 
composed: and the conditions of the agreement 
engraved upon a column, which was erected 
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near the altar of Vesta at Omarium. He then 
went from Megalopolis, to be present in the 
council of the Achaean states: having left the 
mercenaries to the care of Lycus, a citizen of 
Pharse; whp, on account of the contributions 
which his city had advanced for the uses of the 
war, stood the next in authority and command, 
after the Achaean praetor. 

The Eleans, dissatisfied with Pyrrhias, invited 
Euripidas, who was also an iEtoIian, to be their 
general. Euripidas, having waited till the 
Achaeans were assembled together to hold their 
general council, began his march at the head of 
two thousand foot and sixty horse, and passing 
through the Pharaean district wasted all the 
country as far as to the borders of the iEgian 
territory ; and when he had gained an immense 
booty, he retired towards Leontium. But Lycus, 
being informed of what had happened, marched 
away with diligence; and falling suddenly upon 
the enemy in. their retreat, he killed four hun- 
dred of them, and took two hundred prisoners ; 
among whom were some officers of eminence^ 
Physsias, Antanor, Clearchus, Androlochus, Eva- 
noridas, Aristogiton, Nicasippus, Aspasius. He 
became master also of their arms, and all their 
baggage. About the same time the Commander 
of the Achaean fleet steered his course to Moly- 
cria, and returned again with near a hundred 
slavesL From thence, sailing towards Chalcia> 
and being there attacked by some vessels of the 
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enemy, he took two long barks with 2JI their 
men. He took also a small frigate, completely 
equipped, near Rhium, in jEtolia. This sujc- 
cess, which happened at the same time upon 
land and sea, spread so great a plenty, both of 
mopey and provisions, through the Achsean 
army, that the troops were now fully assured 
that their stipends would be regularly paid, 
and the cities also began to hope, that they no 
longer should be loaded with contributions for 
the war. 

About the time of these transactions, Scerdi- 
laidas, being incensed against king Philip, be- 
cause some part of the sum, which this prince 
had engaged to pay to him, remained undis- 
charged, sent away a fleet of fifteen ships, de- 
signing to recover, by surprise and fraud, the 
money that was due. These vessels first steered 
their course to Leucas; and being received into 
the port as friends in copsequence of the late 
alliance, they committed indeed, through want 
and opportunity, no other hostilities in the place; 
but when Agathynus and Cassander, citizens of 
Corinth, came and cast anchor, as friends also, 
in the harbour, with four ships which belonged 
to Taurion, they immediately attacked them in 
direct breach of the alliance, and having taken 
both the captains and their vessels, sent them 
away to Scerdilaidas, After this exploit, they 
directed their course to Malea, pillaged many 
vessels in their way, and carried the merchants 
into slavery. 
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As the season of the harvest now approached, 
and Taurioil had neglected to secure by a suf- 
ficient force, thq frontiers of those cities, which 
have before been mentioned, Aratus drew to- 
gether a select body of troops, to cover and 
support the Argians, who were employed in , 
gathering in their earn. About thesame time 
also> Euripidas began his march at the head of 
the Eleans, with design to ravage the lands of 
the Tritaeans. But when Lycus and Denio- 
docus, who commanded the Achajan cavalry, 
were informed that these troops had quitted 
their own province, they assembled all the 
forces of the Patrseans, Dymaeans, and Pha- 
raeans, together with the mercesariesj and re* 
solved to make incursions into the Elean* terri- 
tory. Advancing, therefore, as far as to the 
town called Phyxium, they sent away the ca- 
valry and light-armed forces to waste the coun- 
try, having, at the same time, concealed their 
heavy-armed troops in ambuscade, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town. The Eleans, ran to- 
gether from every p^rt to attack the pill^-gers ; 
and, as these retired before them, they began 
also to pursue with eagerness. But Lycus, with 
the troops that were placed in ambuscade, sud- 
denly arose and charged the foremost of them. 
The Eleans, upon the first appearance of these . 
heavy-armed forces, immediately turned their 
backs and fled. About two hundred of them 
were killed in the place, and eighty taken pri- 
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soners; while the Achsss^ns retreated with their 
booty, without any loss. About this time, the 
commander also of the Achaean fleet made fre- 
quent descents upon ^tolia^ in the neighbour- 
hood pf Cs^ydon and Naupactus ; plundered all 
the coast, and twice defeated the troops that 
were sent against him. He took prisoner also 
Cleonicus, a citLsen of NaupactuSt But, be- 
cause he had formerly been connected with the 
Achseans by the ties of hospitality, instead of 
being sold, together with the rest, he was dis- 
missed, within a short time afterwards, without 
any' ransom* About the same time also, Agetas 
the JEtolian prsetor, haying assembled all the 
forces of the country, ravaged the whole pro- 
vinces of Acarnania and Epirus; and when he 
had accomplished all that he had designed, he 
returned back again, and dismissed theiEtolians 
to their several cities. The Acamanians, on the 
other hand, made an incursion into the neigh- 
bourhood of Stratus. But, because their troops 
vrere on a sudden seized with a panic terror, 
they were forced to return back again with 
some disgrace, though no^ with any loss. For 
the inhabitants of Stratus, being apprehensive 
that their intention was to, draw them into 
an ambuscade, feared to follow them in their 
retreat. 

About this time, a piece of feigned treachery 
was practised in Phanoteus, in the following 
manner : Alexander, who was intrusted by king 
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Philip Ivitb the government of Phocis, formed 
the design of surprising the JEtolians, and em- 
ployed for that purpose Jason, who commanded 
under him in Phanoteus. This officer, having 
sent some messengers to Agetas the jEtolian 
praetor, engaged to surrender to him the citadel 
of the city. The agreement soon was settled, 
and confirmed also by the accustomed oaths. 
On the appointed day, Agetas advanced with 
his army in the night into the neighbourhood 
of Phanoteus: and having selected a hundred 
of the bravest of his troops, he sent them away 
to take possession of the citadel, and concealed 
the rest at some distance without the walls. In 
the mean \^hile, Alexander, with a sufficient 
body of troops, stood in readiness within the 
city; and as soon as Jason, agreeably to his 
oath, had introduced the hundred iEtolians 
into the citadel, he showed himself and fell 
upon them, so that they were forced immedi- 
ately to surrender. Agetas, as soon as the day 
appeared, perceived wiiat had happened, and 
retreated back again with his forces; having 
been taken in a snare, not unlike to those which 
himself had often practised against others. 

Abotit the same time also, Philip reduced 
Bylazora, the largest city of all Pseonia, and 
which commanded likewise those defiles, that 
Jed from Dardania into Macedon. * By this con- 
quest therefore he was freed from all farther 
appreheuMons, with regard to the people of that 
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province. For as long as he should remain 
master of this city, it would be scarcely pos- 
sible that they should make incursions into his 
kingdom^ When he had secured the place by 
a sufficient garrison, he s^nt away Chrysogonus, 
to draw together, with all diligence, the forces 
of the upper Macedon: and himself, taking 
with him the troops that were at Bottia and 
Amphaxis, began his march and came to Edesa. 
And being in this place joined by Chrysogonus, 
he advanced with all his army; and having, on 
the sixth day, passed beyond Larissa, and con- 
tinued his march all night with the greatest 
haste, he arrived near Melitaja about break of 
day, and began immediately to scale the city. 
The inhabitants, who were wholly unprepared 
against this accident, were so struck with con- 
sternation, that they might soon have been 
reduced with little difficulty. But, because the 
ladders were too short, the king failed in the 
attempt. 

Among all the faults into which the leaders 
of an army are at any time betrayed, there are 
none that more justly deserve our censure than 
that which was now committed. For how can 
those generals be excused, who, without having 
taken any due precaution, without measuring 
the walls and other places by which they design 
to approach a city, rush blindly on to the 
attack ? Or can those on the other hand be 
thought less worthy of reproach and blame. 
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who, when they have informed themselves of 
the height and dimensions of those objects, 
l^ave to any persons, whom chance shall offer, 
the care of preparing the ladders, with all the 
other necessary instruments: those instruments 
which, though they may indeed be framed by St 
moderate degree of skill, are yet of the utmost 
importance in their use ? For in things of this 
kind nothing that is necessary can be omitted 
without some loss. The neglect indeed, how 
small soever, will immediately be followed by 
its punishment. For either in the very time of 
the attack the bravest of the troops are lost : or 
when they are forced to desist from their design, 
and to retire before an exulting enemy, who 
despises their ineffectual efforts, they are then 
exposed to a still greater danger than before. 
The truth of this remark might be shown from 
numberless examples. For among all that have 
failed in such attempts, the greater part have 
either perished in the place, or been involved 
in the utmost hazard and distress, while few, 
on the other hand, have, been able to escape 
with safety. It must also be acknowledged 
that such attempts, especially when frustrated, 
draw^ after them distrust and hatred ; and afford 
a standing and a public admonition, not to those^ 
only that are present, but to all who hear of the 
eyent, to secure themselves effectually" against 
such enemies. Those, therefore, who are in- 
trusted with the conduct of affairs, ought never 
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to engage in such designs^ unless the means that 
are required for carrying them into execution 
have all first been regulated with the nicest 
care. With regard to the measure and con- 
struction of ladders and other instruments, there 
is a method for it which is both easy and 
infallible. But we must now proceed in our 
narration: and shall take perhaps, at some 
future time, occasion to resume this subject; 
and explain the manner in which such enter- 
prises may be conducted with the best assur- 
ance of success. 

The king, when he thus had failed in his 
design, went and encamped near the river Eni- 
peusy and drew together, from Larissa and the 
other cities, all the stores which he had col- 
lected during the preceding winter, in order to 
forni the siege of Thebes in Phthiotis: for the 
chief design and purpose of his present ex« 
pedition was to render himself master of this 
place. The city of Thebes is situated near the 
sea> at the distance of three hundred stadia from 
Larissa, and commands both Thessaly and Mag- 
nesia; those parts especially of the latter pro* 
vince which lie contiguous to Demetrias; and 
m the former the districts of Pharsalus and 
Pherae. With this advantage the iEtoliaas, who 
were at this time in possession of the city, fell 
frequently with great success upon the neigh-* 
bouring country, and occasioned no small loss 
to the people of Demetrias and Pharsalus> and 
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evien those of Larissa likewise: for they often 
extended their incursions as far as to the plain 
Amyricum. Philip^ therefore, having resolved 
to employ his utmost efforts to become master 
of the place, brought together a hundred and 
fifty catapults, with twenty-five machines for 
throwing stones, and having divided his army 
into three separate bodies, lodged himself in the 
nearest points. The first division encamped near 
Scopium; the second in the neighbourhood of 
Heliotropium ; and the last was seated upon a 
hill which overlooked the city. He fortified the 
space also that was between the camps with an 
iotrenchment and a double palisade ; and with 
towers of ifood, placed at a distance of a hundred 
paces fipom each other, and secured by a sufficient 
guard. And when he had collected together all 
the stores, and completed the preparations that 
were necessary, he ordered the machines to ap- 
proach, and began his attack against the citadel. 
During the first three days the besieged resisted 
all his efforts with so great bravery and firmness 
that the works were not much advanced. But 
when the continual skirmishes and the darts 
that were discharged without any intennission 
had destroyed or wounded great numbers of the 
inhabitants, they then slaclcened in their ar- 
dour, and afforded leisure to the Macedoniati 
minei^ to begin their work, fiut such was the 
difficulty of the ground that after nine days^ 
continited labour they were scarcely able to 
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approach near the walls. As they persisted, 
however, in the task by turns, without any 
respite either by day or night, in the course of 
three days more they had undermined the wall 
to the length of two hundred paces, and placed 
props of timber under it. But these in a short 
time sunk beneath the weight ^ so that the wall 
fell down, even before the Macedonians had set 
fire to the wood. They then cleared away, with 
the greatest diligence, the ruins of the breach, 
and were just ready to advance to the assault 
when the besieged were struck with terror and 
surrendered. By this conquest the king not 
only secured both Thessaly and Magnesia 
against the incurisions of the i£tolians, and 
deprived that people of their accustomed booty, 
but at the same time also convinced the troops 
that if they had failed in the siege of Palsea, the 
treachery of Leontius had been alone the cause 
of their miscarriftge, and that he had justly pu- 
nished him with death. Being thus become 
master of the place, he ordered the inhabitants 
to be sold for slaves; and having filled the city 
likewise with a colony from Macedon, he changed 
the name of it from Thebes to Philippi. 

About this time some ambassadors arrived 
again firom Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium> and 
from Ptolemy, to mediate a peace. Philip^ 
having repeated to them the answer which 
he had mad^ before, that he was heartily dis* 
posed to embrace a peace, prdered them t^ 
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go and inform themselves whether the senti- 
ments of the iEtolians were the same. But 

» 

in reality he was not in the least solicitous with 
respect to peace j but rather was inclined to 
pursue the course that was before him. Having 
received notice, therefore, that Scerdilaidas in- 
fested the seas round Malea, and pillaged all 
the merchants; and that some even of his own 
vessels had been attacked in the port of Leucas 
in contempt of treaties, he immediately equipped 
twelve decked ships, eight open barks, and 
thirty biremes, and steered his course through 
the Euripus. His intention was to surprise the 
Ulyrians, and to give an early and effectual 
check to the insolence of those pirates, that he 
might then be able to resume with vigour the 
war against the i£tolians, which was still the 
object of his chief attention, because he was 
at this time ignorant of all that had passed in 
Italy. For while he was employed in the siege 
of Thebes, the Romans were defeated in Tyr- 
r^enia by Annibal. But the news of that 
battle had not yet arrived in Greece. 

The lUyrian barks had retired, however, from 
those seas before the king was able to arrive. 
Having cast anchor, therefore, in the port of 
Cenchrea3, and ordered that the decked shi^ 
should sail round Malea to iEgium and Patr^, 
he drew the rest of his vessels over the isthmuil, 
and commanded them to take their stati6n in 
the harbour of Lechasum; while himself went 
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from thence to Argos, together with his friends, 
to be present at the Nemeah games. 

As he was sitting there, to behold the com- 
bats, a courier arrived from Macedon with 
the news that the Romans had been defeated in 
a great battle, and that Annibal was now master 
of all the open country. Philip immediately 
showed his letters to Demetrius of Pharos, but 
to none besides ; and cautioned him to be silent. 
Demetrius seized the occasion, and pressed the 
king to put an end at once to his war against 
the JEtolians ; that he might be able to employ 
all his forces to reduce lUyria, and ffom thence 
to pass afterwards into Italy. He represented 
to him, ** that the states of Greece, as they 
were now well pleased to comply with all that 
was imposed, would be ready likewise in all 
future times to receive his laws, and pay an 
entire submission to his will : that the Achasans 
were by inclination strongly fixed in all his 
interests; and that the iEtoIians, deterred by the 
misfortunes that had happened to them in the 
present war, would fear to engage in any new 
designs against him : that his pstssing into Italy 
would in effect be the most important step 
towards the conquest of the world : that such an 
^enterprise belonged to none more properly than 
to himself: and that the time also for it was now 
most seasonable, in which the Romans had been 
^feaited with so great a loss." This discourse 
V4id not fell to make a very quick and deep im- 
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pression upon the king : young as he then wa^i 
and fortunate in all his projects; bold and enters 
prising in his nature; anH descended also from a 
house whose princes always had conceived the 
hope of being able to acquire the soyereignty of 
the world. 

In a short time, therefore, though he had 
shown, as we have said, his letters only to 
Demetrius, he assembled together all his friends 
in council, and demanded their opinions with 
respect to a peace with the JEtolians. Aratus 
was by no means averse to pedce; for he thought 
that all things might be now accommodated 
with some advantage to themselves, because they 
were superior in the war. The king, therefore^ 
not expecting the return of those ambassadors 
who had been employed to mediate a peace> 
deputed to the ^tolians Cleonicus of Naupactus> 
.who, from the time in which he first was taken^ 
had still remained near the king, waiting for 
.the assembly of the Achaean states. He then 
left Corinth, and advanced with his fleet and 
army towards ^gium. And when he arrived at 
Lasion, that he might not show too great an 
eagerness to put an end to the war, he attacked 
and stormed a fortress that was built upon the 
ruins of that city ; and threatened also to makp 
an incursion into the Elean territory. But aftec* 
wards when Cleonicus had returned twice or 
thrice, and the iEtolians were earnest to obtain 
a j)ersonal conference, h^ resolved to comply 
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irith their request ; and having put a stop to all 
hostilities, sent couriers to the cities of the allies, 
desiring them to depute some persons to de«- 
liberate with him concerning the conditions 
of the peace. He then went and encamped 
with his army near Panormus, a port of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which lies opposite to Naupactus, 
and there waited the arrival of the deputies. 
But before they were assembled he passed over 
to Zaoynthus, and having regulated certain 
matters in that island which required his pre- 
sence, he returned back again to Panormus. 

When the deputies arrived, the king sent 
i^way Taurion and Aratus, with some others 
that were present ; who, when they had joined 
the iEtolians at Naupactus, and had seen, in 
one short interview that they were earnestly 
inclined to peace, returned again without delay, 
and brought also with them some ambassadors 
from the ^tolians, who pressed the king to pass 
over to them with his army, that the conferences 
might be held face to face, and all disputes moi« 
easily be accommodated. Philip yielded to their 
solicitations, and having embarked his troops, 
sailed over to iEtolia, and encamped at the dis- 
tance of about twenty stadia from Naupactus* 
And having thrown up an intrenchment round 
his camp d.nd vessels, he waited there till the 
conferences should begin. The if^tolians all 
ttiet together, without their arms, at the distance 
of two stadia only from the camp, and ii'om 
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thence sent their deputies to the conferencei 
The king proposed to them, by the ambassadors 
of the allies, as the first condition of the peac^ 
that they should keep on all sides what th^ 
then possessed. To this the iEtolians readily 
consented. With regard to other points, there 
were afterwards frequent deputations and de* 
bates ; the greater part of which were of such 
small importance, that they need not be particu* 
larly mentioned. But the discourse which was 
made by Agelaus of Naupactus, in presence of 
the king and of the ambassadors of the allies, at 
the time of the first interview/ was such as well 
deserves to be related. 

He said then, ** that it seemed to be a point 
of the greatest moment, that the States of Greece 
should now at last all resolve to lay aside their 
mutual wars and contents, and esteem it as the 
greatest happiness which the gods could give, if 
they once could be induced to unite together in 
heart and sentiments, and taking each other by 
the hand, like men that are obliged to ford a 
dangerous stream, join all their strength to stand 
against the attacks of foreign enemies, and 
secure their cities and themselves from falling 
a prey to any barbarous people. That though 
such a union might perhaps, in all its parts, 
and for any long continuance, be found imprac- 
ticable, it was, however, highly necessary, that 
at least in this conjuncture, they should all 
stand firm in one agreement, and join in com* 
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snon measures for the cominon safety. That in 
order to be well assured of this necessity, they 
might only turn their eyes upon the greatness of 
those armaments that were at this time in the 
field, and the importance of the war in which 
the powers abroad were now engaged. That all 
who were possessed of even a moderate portion 
of discernment in the affSetirs of policy, miist be 
able clearly to perceive, that the conquerors in 
this war, whether the Carthaginians or the 
Romans, would never rest contented with the 
sovereignty of Sicily and Italy, but go on to 
i^resid wide their victories, and extend their 
acquisitions beyond all just and resusonable 
^bounds. He conjured them therefore with the 
greatest earnestness, and Philip above all the 
rest, to secure themselves in time against the 
impending danger. That with regard to Philip, 
this security might most effectually be obtained, 
if instead of weakening, as he had hitherto 
done, the strength and forces of the -Greeks, he 
rather would regard them all as the members of 
his own body, and attend to the safety of their 
provinces with no less vigilance and care, than 
if they were in truth the natural and proper 
parts of his own dominions. That by such a 
conduct the Greeks would all be fixed unalter* 
ably in his interests, and ready to assist him in 
bis projects: and that by this attachn^nt to 
him> not less weighty than sincere, all strangers 
would effectually be deterred from forming any 
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designs against his kingdom. That if this prince 
|i9wever was eager to be employed in action^ let 
him turn his eyes towards the west, and observe 
what passed in Italy. That by a wisq and dili- 
gent attention to all that now should happen in 
that country, he might find at last perhaps some 
fair occasion for opening to himself the way to 
universal empire. That the condition of the 
present times seemed greatly to encourage such 
a hope. He pressed him therefore to lay aside 
all farther thoughts of contest or dissension 
among the Greeks; and above all things, to be 
careful not to lose the power of making war 
upon them, or of concluding peace, whenever 
himself should choose. For if," continued he, 
^^ this cloud, which is now seen hovering in the 
west, should at last settle and discharge itself 
upon the provinces of Greece, how greatly do I 
fear, that an end will be put at once both to our 
wars and treaties, and to all those childish con-* 
tests in which we are now so wantonly engaged: 
and that all of us must then be forced to implore 
it as a blessing from the gods, that we may be 
permitted to enjoy the power of taking arms 
against each other, and of laying them down 
again, as we shall judge it to be most expedient; 
or in a word, of settling any of our differences by 
our own decision." 

This discourse filled all the allies with a strong 
desire of peace. Philip especially was deeply 
affected by those sentiments^ that were so per« 
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fectly adapted to his own designs, and to the 
temper in which Demetrius had already raised 
him. As soon, therefore, as they had settled the 
conditions, and ratified the treaty, they all re- 
turned again, with peace, to their respective 
countries. These events all happened in t^e 
third year of the hundred-fortieth Olympiad: 
the defeat of the Rpmiuis in Tyrrhenia; the 
battle between Ptolemy and Antiochus for the 
sovereignty of CcBle-syriaj and the conclusion 
of the war of Philip and the Achajans, against 
the ^tolians. This therefore was the time, iQ 
which the affairs of Greece were now fir§t con-> 
nected with those of Italy and Afric. For afte^* 
this period, Philip and the states of Greece no 
longer regulated their designs, either with re- 
spect to war or peace, by the condition of their 
own country, but all turned their eyes to Italy^ 
to find there the mark by which all their coun*' 
sels were to be directed. The people of Asia 
likewise, and of the Islands, soon followed the 
example: and from this time, whenever they 
bad any cause of dissension and complaint 
against Attalus or Philip, instead of imploring 
lud from Antiochus and Ptolemy, instead of 
paying any regard to the south and east, they 
on the contrary fixed their whole attention upoii 
the west, und sometimes ' sent ambassadors to 
the Carthaginians, and sometimes to the Ron 
mans* ' The Romans, on the other hand, de«» 
puted likewise an embassy into Greece. Fof 
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as they well knew the bold and ei&terprising 
spirit of Philip, they were filled with no small 
apprehensions, that this prince would takeadj^ 
vantage also of the times, and add a new 
embarrassment to the difficulties in which they 
already were involved. 

Thus then have we shown, agreeably to our 
first design, at what time^ in what manner, and 
from what causes, the affairs of Greece were 
first connected with those of Italy and. Afric* 
As soon therefore as we shall have continued the 
transactions of the Grecian History, to the time 
in which the Romans were defeated in th^ 
battle of Cannce, and at which we broke off our 
relation of the war in Italy, we shall then also 
close this Book. 

As soon as the war was ended, the Achaeans^ 
chose Timoxenus for their prajtor, and^ with 
the rest of the people of Peloponnesus, return* 
ing to their own proper laws and customs, aitd 
ordinary course of life, began to resume the care 
of their estates, to cultivate their lands, and ta 
restore again the sacrifices, public games, and 
all the other rights that were peculiar to their 
country, and which, among the greater part^ 
had almost sunk into oblivion, through the long^ 
continuance of those wars in which they had 
successively been engaged. For I know not 
whence it happens, that the people pf Pelopon- 
nesus, who seem of all men most strongly .jn-f 
clined by nature to cultivate the spft arts ef 
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peace and social life^ have less enjoyed those 
blessings, than almost any nation of the worlds 
at least in ancient times. They rather indeed 
have been, as the poet Euripides expresses it, 

, Vex'd with perpetual toils, and ceaseless war. 

The cause, however, to which this evil fortune 
Hiust be ascribed, may be found also in their 
nature. For being passionately fond of free- 
dom, and eager to retain the supreme command, 
they choose to have recourse continually to 
arms, rather than yield a step to any rival power. 
The Athenians, on the contrary, no sooner were 
delivered from their apprehensions of the Mace- 
donians, than they began to be persuaded, that 
the freedom of their state was now securely 
fixed upon a firm and solid ground. Refusing 
therefore any more to bear a part in the affairs 
of Greece, and submitting themselves without 
reserve, to the guidance of Micyon and Eury- 
clidas, they decreed immoderate honours to all 
the kings, especially to Ptolemy: and, through 
the indiscretion of those magistrates, consented, 
without restraint or shame, to every sordid act of 
-flattery, and carried their adulation to so great 
excess, that it exeeeded even all the bounds of 
decency. 

Not long after this time, Ptolemy was engaged 
in war against the people of his own kingdom. 
In arming the jEgyptians for the war against 
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Antiochns, he had acted wisely indeed with 
epect to the present times ; but with regard to the 
future, this measure was attended with most per* 
nicious consequences. For the people, elated hj 
the victory which they had gained at Raphia, 
began to reject with haughtiness the orders of the 
king: and being persuaded that they had 
strength sufficient to regain their liberty, they 
now only waited for a chief, to go before them 
in the attempt which they already had concert- 
ed, and which not long afterwards was carried 
into execution. 

Antiochus, having made great preparations 
during the winter, as soon as the summer ap« 
preached passed beyond mount Taurus, entered 
into an alliance with king Attalus, and began his 
war against Achaeus. 

The iEtolians were at first well pleased that 
they had put an end to a war which had proved 
so contrary to all their hopes. They chose, 
therefore, for their praetor, Agelaus of Naupactus, 
by whose zeal and pains the peace had chiefly 
been concluded. Yet scarcely any time had 
passed when they fell again into discontent and 
murmurs, and threw out bitter reproaches against 
this magistrate ; who, by having' made the peace 
not with any single people, but with all tji^ 
states of Greece, had cut off at once all the 
means of plunder to which they had been ac- 
custcmied, and had left them destitute of every 
hope. But Agelaus supported their unjust oe9i|n 
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plaints with so great fiitenessj that he restniiiied 
the . madness of their iaclinations^ and forced 
thein> even against their nature, to be quiet. 

King Philip, after the conclusion of the peace, 
returned by sea to Macedon ; and being inform-* 
ed that Scerdilaidas, using still the same pretence^ 
upon which he had before surprised some vessels 
at Lieucas, had now pillaged a little town of Pe- 
lagonia, called Pissseum $ and in Dassar^tis, had 
received upon terms of ti*eaty the cities of Phae- 
batis, Anttpatria, Chrjsondicm, and Gerunsi 
and that he had ravaged a considerable part of 
Macedon, which lay upon the confines of these 
cities; he immediately began his march with a 
body of forces in order to recover agslin these 
places, and to gite, if it was possible, an entire 
defeat to Scerdilaidas. For he judged it to be 
above aU things necessary, that he riiiiould first 
firmly settle the affairs of Iliyria, and by that 
mean^ obtain full leisure to pursue without 
restraint his other projects, and especially his 
expedition into Italy. For this design was so 
continually pressed upon him by Dmietrius, that 
it not only filled his mind all day, but even by 
night became the subject of his dremns. Ti^ 
earnestness, however^ with which Demetrius thus 
Ufged the king to transport his forces into Italy^ 
by no means sprung from any desire to advance 
the interests of Philip; though this, perhaps^ 
might be admitted as a tUrd cocxsideration in his 
ipsid. But a^ on thft one handi h^ was hiinself 
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inflamed With a strong and inveterate hatred 
against the Romans, so he was persuaded also, on 
the other hand, that if this project should be car-^ 
ried into execution he should be able to recover 
again the sovereignty which he had lost in Pha-* 
ros. Philip then advancing with his army, re* 
gained the cities that were just now mentioned : 
and having taken also in Dassaretis, Creonium 
and Geruns ; upon the lake Lychnidia, Enche- 
lanse, Cerax, Station, and Boii ; in the district of 
the CaKccenians, Bantia; and in that of the 
Pyssantines, Orgysus ; he then sent his army into 
winter quarters. This was the winter in which 
Annibal, having ravaged all the noblest parts of 
Italy, fixed his camp near Gerunium in Daunia ; 
and in which, the Romans also chose for consuls^ 
Caius Terentius and i£tliilius. 

The king, while he remained in winter quar- 
ters, reflected with himself that in order more 
effectually to advance his projects, it would be 
necessary to provide a naval armament, com- 
pletely equipped ; not with design to carry on 
the war by sea against the Romans, Which he 
could scarcely hope to do with any kind of ad- 
vantage or success, but that he might be able to 
transport his forces from place to place, as oc* 
casion should demand, and fall upon the enemy 
before they could be informed of his approach. 
And as the vessels that were at this time used 
^mong the Illy nans seemed most proper for this 
purpose^ he resolved to build upon that model a 
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hundred barks ; and was the first indeed of ^ 
the kings of Macedon that ever had engaged in 
such an undertaking. When the vessels were all 
finished and equipped, and the summer began 
also to approach, he drew together his forces; 
and having employed a Httle time to instruct the 
Macedonians in the exercise of the oar, he sailed 
out to sea, about the time in which Antiochus 
passed beyond mount Taurus; and steering his 
course through the Euripus, and rolmd the pro- 
montory Malea, he arrived near the islands Cephal- 
lenia and Leucas, and waited at anchor there^ 
attending to the motions of the Roman fleet. 
And when he was informed that some of their 
vessels, which had directed their course to Lily- 
ba3um, remained still at anchor at that port, he 
again sailed out to sea, and advanced with oonfi-» 
dence as far as to the coast of Apollonia; - But as 
he approached the mouth of the river Lous, 
which flows through that part of the country, a 
panic terror, not unlike to those which are some- 
times seen in the armies upon land, ran suddenly 
through all th^ fleet. For some barks that had 
sailed in the rear of all the rest, and had cast an- 
chor near the island Sason, at the entrance of the 
Ionian sea, came by night to Philip^ and inform- 
ed him that certain vessels, arriving fl'om the 
Straits, had joined them near that island, and ac- 
quainted them that they had left at Rhegium 
some Roman quinquerenoes, which wfere sailing 
towards Apollonia, to assist Scerdili^idiB^s. Philip^ 
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therefore, being apprehensive that this fleet was 
just ready to appear in sight, immediately weigh- 
ed anchor, and directed his course back again 
with the greatest haste. And when he had con- 
tinued his flight, both by night and day, without 
any intermission, he arrived again on the second 
day at Cephallenia ; and having, in some degree, 
resumed his courage, he cast anchor there, and ' 
pretended that some affairs in Peloponnesus had 
forced him to return. 

But these fears were found at last to be entirely 
false and groundless. It was true, indeed, that 
Scerdilaidas, having been informed that Philip 
had equipped a naval armament, and not doubt-^ 
ing but that this prince would soon arrive by 
sea, and renew the war against him, had impio-* 
red some succours from the Romans ; who sent 
accordingly to his assistance ten vessels, from the 
fleet which lay at lilybseum ; and these were the 
ships that had been seen at Rhegium. But if 
Philip, instead of being hurried into a rash and 
inconsiderate flight, had waited the arrival of 
these vessels, he riot only must have gained an 
easy victory against them, but might also have 
obtained a most fair occasion for reducing all 
Illyria. For the great progress and success of 
Anni^aJ, with the battle which had been fought 
but just before at Cannae, engaged at this time 
all the attention of the Romans. But the king 
being struck, as we have said, by vain and sense- 
less apprehensions, returned again with disgrace 
to Mlcedon, though not with any loss. 
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About this time also, a very memorable exploit 
was performed by Prusias. The Gauls, who, on 
account of the high fame which they had gained 
in arms, had been brought by Attalus from Eu- 
rope, to assist him in his war against Achjaeus, 
having left the service of that prince in the mo-n- 
ner which we before have mentioned, committed 
borrid outrages and devastations in many of the 
cities of the Hellespont, and at last laid siege to 
Ilium. But the people of Alexandria, in Troas> 
sent against them four thousand men under the 
conduct of Themistes, and forced them to raise 
the siege. And having intercepted likewise their 
provisions, and defeated them in every project, 
they at last constrained them to abandon all the 
province. Being thus driven from Troas, they 
then seized Arisba in the Abydenian district; 
and from thence making their incursions, pil- 
laged and insulted all the cities that were near* 
Prusias, therefore, led an army against them in 
the field, and engaged them in a set battle. The 
men were all destroyed in the action, their wives* 
and children slaughtered in the camp, and their 
baggage left a prey to the conquerors. By this 
great victory the cities of the Hellespont were at 
once delivered from their fears ; and the Barba- 
rians of Europe also were instructed for the time 
to come not rashly to engage in the design of 
passing into Asia. 

Such then was the condition of affairs in Asia, 
and in Greece. In Italy, after the defeat at 
Canna3, the greater part of the neighbouring 
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people joined themselves to the Carthaginians, 
as we have already mentioned. But as we have 
now completed our relation of those transactions 
that happened in the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, 
we shall here, close this book ; and in that which 
follows^ afters short and summary review of the 
events that have already been related, we shall go 
on, agreeably to our design and promise, to 
describe the form and constitution of the Roman 
government. 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 



EXTRACT THE FIRST*. 

i%it origin and natural revolutions of croU go^ 
vernment. An analysis qf the government of 
fiome. 

CHAPTER L 

* * * With regard, indeed, to those states of 
Greece which have been often raised to a high 

* It IS altogether uncertain at what time, and by whose 
labour or direction, these extracts, from the sixth to the 
seventeenth book, were selected from the history. Casaubon 
indeed judges it to have been the work of Marcus Brutus : 
upon the authority, as, I suppose, of Plutarch and of Suidas. 
The first of these, speaking of the behaviour of Brutus on the 
day before the battle of Pharsalia, says ; '* that, when dinner 
was, ended in the camp, while others either went to sleep, or 
were disquieting their minds with apprehensions concerning 
the approaching battle, he employed himself in writing till 
the evening, composing an epitome of Polybius/^ The words 
of Suidas are these : '* Brutus wrote some letters, and an epi« 
tome pf Poly bins the historian/' But an epitome, that is, an 
abridgement, is a work of a very different kind. The abridgcr 
of a history preserves the substance of it entire ; omitting such 
parts only as seem to be superfluousy or of small impoftaace« 
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degree of strength and power, and again as fre- 
quently have suffered an entire reverse of fortune,' 

He relates events in recritlar order, and lii the due course of 
succession. He forms a chain, of smaller .length, indeed, 
but composed of intermediate and dependent links. He em- 
ploys also his own style and language : or if he adopts those 
of his author, it is commonly with some degree of variation 
which renders them his own. Even in compiling what are 
called the heads of aliistory, some connexion and consistency 
are still required ; and such order of the parts as may carry* 
with it the appearance of an entire body. But in these 
extracts no series of history is preserved. They are all single^ 
and separated portions: separated from the body of the' work, 
and not joined even by the smallest connexion one 'with 
another. That they remain also in the very words. in which 
they were originally written, is evident not only from the lan- 
guage thr6ughottt, which is so peculiar as to exclude all 
doubt, but more particularly from a single circumstance, ' 
which in this case is certain and decisive. Almost every one 
of these selected portions has in the first sentence one of those 
connecting particles which show that another period had gone 
before. These particles, which add nothing to the sense, which 
bear ft manifest relation to some former sentence, and which, 
by being retained, serve only to render the beginning of each 
passage imperfect and abrupt, are alone sufficient to demon- 
strate that the extracts, as they were selected arbitrarily, and 
with no reference to any certain plan, were copied also with 
the most minute exactness, arid without diminution or 
addition. If this then be the work designed by Plutarch and 
by Suidas, it must at least be acknowledged that they have 
spoken of it in very improper terms. 

But Brutus composed abridgements likewise of the books 
of Fannius, and of Caelius Antipater, two Roman historians : 
and Cicero mentions each of these works under the same title 
of an epitome. In one of his letters he says, " that he had 

VOL. IT. Y 
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it \vauld be no hard task eitli^r to tneai of the 
eveats, that have happened amovig ti^in in past. 

copied his account of a certain feet, v/h'Kh Atticua had con- 
troverted with him, from Brutus's epitome, of the books 
ef Fannius > and that, as Atticus had refuted hi^n by demon- 
8tratipn, he would nqw refute Atticns hy the authority of 
Bnifus and of FaiiniD»/'^ Id another letter he desires, " that 
Attic^ would send him Brntu^'s epitome of the bpoks of 
Caelitts/' And were these abridgements also barely a tran- 
script of separate and uncopnected p^assages? It is scarcely, to 
be conceived, that Brutua, if be ever had employed himself 
in. a labour of this kind for the sake of his own improvement^ 
would have suffered such coUectrons to be published with hi^ 
nsimif, and be disper^d among his friends; ox that Cicero pAi?*. 
liculavly shoyl4 have been dispose.d to see or, to consult. a. vo* 
lume of mere extrac^ts,, when the entire histories bt^tb of Fan- 
nius and Cxlins must andoabtedly hi^fe. had a pla^e in 
his library. 

It seems then that the opinion which ascribes the choice oC 
these extracts to .Brutus, not only is destitute of every kind 
of proof, but wants even the support of probability, . Other 
eonjecturcs might perhaps as easily be offered., Biit> nothing 
is mcjpe vp-iij. or irifling than to form conjectures when thejfruth 
itself, if it could, b^, known with certainty, would be but 
of little vajuc. By what person soever the choice was madc^ 
it is manifest thfit it was made with very good judgement ; 
»ad that the passages all weve eppied with^ the most scrupulous 
fidelity. In'thid' state they now rentain: not to be considered 
as a history ; but as genuine a,nd authentiq materials for 
a history of the times to which they belong.. Or rather they. 
arc to be regarded as so many distinct and separate lessons of 
political, military,^ and morab instruction. In< this view they 
will be found to be truly valuable: and the question, at what 
time, or by whom they were selected, like most other que^Btions 
%vhich are merely critical,^ is a, matter of curiosity rather thaa^ 
*A use. 
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times, or to speak with some aasurance con* 
c€»*Bing those that must hereafter happen. For 
it is easy to recount transaction^ that are kpown,- 
and ohvious likewise, from dn attentive view of 
former accidents, to derive a foresight of the 
future^ But with regard to the republic of the 
RoitiailSs-as the present condition of the govern* 
m^ttt, on aceonuik of that variety of parts of 
which it is conf posed i cannot be explained with- 
out great labour; 80> oh the other hand, the 
Want of being sufficiently acquainted both with 
the general institutions, and particular conduct,. 
that have prevailed anong this people in former 
times, renders it not leas difficult to pronounce 
cdnoefniag tHeir futune fprtune. It will be 
neces^ary^ therefor^, to employ the dosest'pains 
\h order to obti^in a distinct and com^prehensive 
knowledge of the ad vitntages that are peculiar 
to the coihstitution of tlus state. 

Among those', then, who have treated' of these 
mattes in' the \Vay of science* the greitest part 
have distinguished civil government into three 
several kinda : royalty^ aristocracy, and de-> 
moera^yv But, Jt may very . n^asoiNiMy be de^^ 
ioQiAijded of these writers, whether they' speak of 
th^siet as the only kind^, or siaipl}ra8 the best; 
lin either case, indeed, they must be charged 
with error* - For, iii^t, tbat kind of governmend 
is uiidoi4>tedly to be esteemed the best, which 
is: ooiPiiposed df dll the three now mentibrled. 
The proof of this is ' evident, from experience 

t2 
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and from fact, as well as reason. Sturh, for 
example, was the system firet invented by Ly- 
curgus, and established by him in Sparta. Nor 
is it trae, on the other hand, that these are the 
only kinds. For many are the examples of mo-' 
narchical andtyramtical go\Temtoents, which 
JHre greatly different from « royalty ; though • they 
appear indeed to bear some itod of resemblance 
to it: which gives ' occasion toall'ttifonarchs, to 
cover themselves, as wdl aa Ijhcy 'are able, under 
this disguise,' and falsely to assume tiie regal 
name. There are hkewise ndfetiy oligarchical 
states, which seem to approach nearly iA^tbetr 
form- to aristocracies; tho«gfe these are in tnoth 
verywiddy distant from themVi The -saitte' ob- 
servation may be made, w ith « reispi^ct ^ also* to 
democracies. The following^ illtt«tratilMi> : 'will 
serve. mpre eldarly to explain m^f^nieatiiyig. ' '- 
. It is not every government, 'trtiich is- eon- 
ducted by a siiigle sovereign, that • is immedi- 
ately to be termed a royalty; but that alone; 
which'Was at first bestowed bv the. consent of 
those who are governed^ and whieh-is admini- 
stered lacconiing to right reason,' rather tban by 
SoirQe aiid terror. In the same manher, 'Dither 
isc^viery: State to be called an aristbcraby; Whiell 
]^ac6».l»he supreme direction of aifkifss in the 
hapdfi.of afewi but • that imly^ in which those 
who are most distinguished ! by th^r^pradence 
ajid . integrity are appointed' by -free choice to 
goviern. Nor, lastlj^ is tliat to beeste^ed a 
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democracy, in which the whole multitude usurp 
the liberty of pursuing their own cwinsels and 
decrigns without controL But when we see a 
people, who^ from the ancient manners of their 
country, are accustomed to pay due woirship to 
the gods, to revere their parents, to show respect 
to the aged,' and to obey the laws; when, in the 
assemblies of citizens like these, the resolutions 
of the greater part are made the rule of govern- 
ment; then we behold the form of a just de- 
mocracy. 

' There are therefore six different kinds of go* 
vediment: three, whkh are in the mouths of all 
men^ and which have now been mentioned; and 
three more, that are allied to these by nature ; 
monarchy, oligarchy^ and the government of 
the mtd'tftude. Of all these, the first in order 
is monarchy; which is established by the bare 
work of nature, without any preparation or de- 
sign. From mbnarchy arises royalty; when art 
has been applied, to correct the vices of the 
former. And when royalty has degenerated 
into its congenial evil, which is tyranny; the 
destruction of the latter gives birth to aristo* 
cracy. This again being changed, according 
to the natural order of things, into ^oligarchy; 
the subjects, roused to vengeance by oppression, 
resist the injustice of their governors, and esta** 
blish a democracy. And, in the last place, 
when the people themselves become haughty 
and untractable, and reject all law; to d^mo^ 
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cracy succeeds, uai the course of time, th«rgo?emr 
meat of the multitude. 

That this deduction is agreeaUa to tnith, 
will be clear to ev^ry one, who coasiders wUh 
attention the commencement; and iiffst ase, a^ 
well as the dianges, which nature has s^pro- 
priated to each particular kind of. goveraoient. 
And indeed there is no other way, but hy ob* 
serving what was the natural birth lof every state, 
to judge with certainty eonc^ning the progress 
of it towards perfection, and from tHeftce to 
decline and ruin; suid to discern, at what time, 
w what manner, and into what different &xm 
U will at last be changed* Above qU others, 
the Roman government may best be lUust^Mbed 
by such a method of inquiry': because this ^ta^e, 
both in its first establishment, and subeequi^t 
increase, displays a close confonnifc;f with the 
settled laws, and regular course of na^uri^* 

I am not ignorant indeed, that Plato, and 
some other philosophers, have already tr^a^ted 
with die greatest accuracy, of the several fon»s 
fif government, and their alternate revoliltioBS. 
But as there are but few, that ai*e able tp com- 
prehend the length of their discourses, and the 
^riety of matter which they contain; I shall 
endeavour rather to give a i^mmary ac0ount of 
those more obvious principles, which are adi^ted 
both to common apprehension, and to the pur- 
poses of civih history. And in case that any 
obscurity or defect should be found in the 
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general view, the particular detail, which I 
shall afterwards subjoin, will afford ample com- 
pensation, by removing every diflSculty. 

What then are the commencements, and 
what the original rise, of political societies? 
When a deluge, a pestilential disease, a famine, 
or any other similar cause, has brought deatruc*- 
tion upon the human race; as tradition assures 
us it has happened in former times, and as it Js 
probable it will again hereafter happen; and 
when all arts and institutions are extinguished 
ali^ in the same calamity -y from the few, that 
Are left sllive, another progeny of men springs 
up ; who, being conscious of their natural weak- 
iies^f and attracted, like all other animals, to a 
uTiion with their own fcind, associate themselves 
together ill a body. At this time, therefore, it 
IS niatiifest, that he who is superior both in 
strength and courage, must govern and conduct 
the rest, Fot* that this is indeed the genuine 
work of nature, is most clearly seen in the ex- 
<athples of the several kinds of animals, which 
are led by natural instinct only, unimproved by 
reason." Such are cocks, bulls, and boars, as 
well as otber kinds^; among all which, those 
that are confessedly the first in strength, are 
placed at the head of all the herd. Such, there- 
TOre, is the original state of men ; wh^n they 
aib^mble together in a manner hot uhlike to that 
of other animals ; and are ted'hy those that are 
the bravest and most powerful* And this state 
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may properly be called a monarchy ; in which 
the authority of those that govern is measured 
by their strength. But afterwards, whw in 
these societies a common education and mutual 
intercourse have produced new sentiments and 
habits, then first commences royalty; then first 
arise in the human mind the notions of honour- 
able and base, of just and unjust. These sen- 
timents, and this change of government, are 
formed in the following manner. 

From the union of the two sexes, to which 
all are naturally inclined, children are bora. 
When any of these therefore, being arrived at 
perfect age, instead of yielding suitable returns 
of gratitude and of assistance to thpse by whom 
they have been bred, on the contrary attempt 
to injure them, either by words or actions; it is 
manifest, that those who behold the wrong, 
after having also seen the £»ufferings and the 
anxious care that were sustained by the parents 
in the nourishment and education of these child- 
ren, must be greatly qfTended and displeased 
at such proceeding. For man^ who amopg all 
the various kinds of animals is alone endowed 
with the faculty of reason, cannot, like the rest, 
pass over such actions with indifference: but 
will make reflection on what he sees; and, com*- 
paring likewise the future with the present, will 
not fail to express his indignation at this in- 
jurious treatment I to which| as he foresees, he 
also may.at some time be exposed. Thus again, 
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when aay one, who has been succoured hy an- 
other in the time of danger, instead of showing 
the Jike kindness to his benefactor, endeavours, 
at any time, to destroy or hurt him ; it is cer- 
tain, that all men must be shocked by such ii>- 
gratitude; through sympathy with the resent- 
ment of their neighbour; and from an appre- 
hension also, that the case may be their own^ 
And from hence arises, in the mind of every 
man, a certain sense of the nature and force of 
duty, in which Consists both the beginning and 
the end of justice. ' In the same manner Uke- 
wise, the man, who in the defence of othem 
is seen to throw himself the foremost into every 
danger, and even to sustain the • fury of the 
fiercest animals, never fails to obtain the loudest 
acclamations of applause and veneration from 
all the multitude; while he, who shows a dif- 
ferent conduct, is purjsued with c^nsufe and 
reproach. And thus it is, that the people be- 
gin to discern the nature of things honourable 
or base, and in what consists the difference be- 
tween them; and to perceive, that the former, 
on acccunt of the advantage that attends t^em, 
are fit to be admired and imitated, and the latter 
to be detested and avoided. When he, there- 
fere, who possesses the greatest power, and is 
placed at the head of all the rest, is found always 
to comply with the general sentiments, in sup- 
porting fortitude and merit, and in distributing; 
to evi^ry one impartial justice; the people no 
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1»#teg t)bedteft^ee to his wisdom, submit them- 
selves' iio 'hfe «tff hority, atod, with one consent, 
mai!itd.m k«n in hife government kgainet all in- 
tftd^i^i etcta to extreme oM age. And thtas the 
m^MWirfch by imsen^ble degrees, becofAes a Wtig; 
ti*i6h reason takes t^ie mle, in the place "bf 
rtrength and vtdenoe. Stttjh are the first per- 
iBepfk)ns attmng^ttiankind ^ jnsttce and injustice, 
of ba«e *ittd Ivi^nonf&Wle; «nd such^ the origin 
t^ rise "Of geftttinis wy^lty. For the people 
not bnly <5onfijpiM %hese lenders iA the possession 
0f ni?h* p6Wet to vAAth th^y hare been raised, 
hut pr^Jl^efv^ it tt> thei^ cHiidfen likewise: being 
J>ersnaded, that those' who have received their 
birth and education from rirtuoHS parents, can- 
iiot but resemble them in mennei^S. And if, at 
any time, they are displeased at the conduct of 
ihese deseendants, they then choose other ma- 
g!Sti*at^ and kittg^. Btrt having been taught 
%o di»66Wi by ^st e!ft^enoe the difference 
b€*weeh extetnal ftectiltt«» «fciwi the endowments 
of ffi* niind, they ti&W a^p^int to *he sujlr^ne 
c*Wif«land, not MtOfed IhAt e^rtjel in bodily strength 
und vigou^ but those Who are Aist*tigul*hfcd by 
tUdh Nvisdotti Arid superfot- feAmk. 
' I* aniSifent ttme* theft, thdse Wfid ftM be*tt 

ftiie*' .ftMlg^ worthy fo V imm^A wi«h «ie 
rtgifl dignity, contiiitK^dj duWWg %he l'etti«ftldW 
tf t^ttltiVt^y in the undisttrtb^ poi^i^e^siofi mi 
ester^ise iX gttVeilWhetft: foi^^ftg ttll fhe ad- 
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^aitfageoiu poste; eadcMsiBg tbetr towns wntk 
walls^ and obtaining such an inoreMe of kn^ 
ritory as was neceauury fer the seovrity or Am 
plentiful sttbtbtenee of their sublets. And 4tt 
they assumed no gceat distinction either in think' 
dMfls or table, bat lived a life that was confiutn^* 
^ble in ev&y point to that of the other citi^enti 
they raised against themseWes no envy, nor 
afforded any matter of oSence* But their de*- 
scendants, having received the sovemignty in 
the courae of hereiiitary succession, and finding 
th^t all things already were obtiuned tbo^ weft 
oonvenient for defence, and that the abnudmce 
of all necessaries exceeded the demands iqf 
nature, W^ere soon hurried, by the wantonness i6f 
ease and plenty, into an open gratification set 
every passion. They then began to be pcr^ 
auaded tfiat it was necessary that kings ishoold 
be distinguished from tbetr subjects by more 
qi^endid habits, and be served with moro oosdy 
and luxurious tables; and pursued also witfa^iU 
career the indulgence of their amonrs» hawerer 
lawless, without admitting any contradiction or 
control. The first of these disorders soon 
excited envy and offence, and the lattier wtath 
and unrelenting hatred. And from hence. the 
royalty being now converted into tyranny, the 
dissolution of it was begun, by maohinatipni 
formed against the persons of the sovereigai^ 
These conspiracies were at first oontrivedi nojf 
by w^n of cJbscure w low cowlition, but by those 
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gj£ noblest 4>irth^ aod who: wene the mast d&lhv- 
-gnished by their coiurage iuid; existed spirit: . ibr 
Sixch are at all times uaosA impatient . of the 
whence of princes. But the pe&pk^ teing aost 
^^ oiTended also andenraged^baviug ok»D8 obtain- . 
43d rach leaders^ readily ^iined their ibrtes.in-tiiie 
jWKe attempts And thm the fcrm ofrf>yQlfy^& 
monarchy being^utterly desttoyed^ an^ariisitocsacy 
grew up, and wa& established Jn its piace^ 

For the people^ moved with present gmtitnde 
jkiwards those who had delirered them, from 
tyranny,^ resolved to invest them with the. go* 
Inemment, and submitted themselves to their 
'^guidance and dominion. And these^ being on 
their part also not less satisfied with the honour 
"that y^ms bestowed upon themy regardied the 
g^ood «f the community as the only rule of their 
administtationi; and employed .their whole <:are 
and pains' to promote the happinei^ of indi^ 
tiduais, as well as to advaeqe thei common 
ihferests of aU. Butiuihen again thatohildrsa 
of these governors were raised in the course of 
succession likewise to the ^ame^ authority; lun-^ 
practised^ as they had always .been, in haidabip 
dt. mtsfertaihe ; and unexperienced also in thai 
equals^ alnd liberty upon which the. goyenemn^it 
was founded; having been nurtured froin their 
hirtih. in* the pre-ecoiBence. and honours of their 
piBtents;''^they began, some of them to. ao^. 
ouinidate 3{(i!QTdinate wealth by iraud and vio- 
I«nde 5;« ^tririle others, allowing fk full indulgence 
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to rtiieir j>asdibns, abandoned thettlSetvel^ without^ 
reislraint  to Hot -and intenipei*ance, adulterizes,' 
and rapes. And tlVus the aristocracy bdftig nbu^ 
ch%ingt<d iiito an dligar^hy, th6 paission^ tft%\m 
mttttkude 'wei*e dnde tridre itiAHmed; '^ftid the' 
satrid destruc^tjon folf^wed thftt'blki Jb^rd £iU^< 
ifJ)on the kingsi tvhen thej^f had degenerated into- 
^^nts. For ho s(K>ner"was there found a sktgl^ 
citizeti; who, hfeiilg^ eii(5otfr(iged by the ^HepaP 
dteeonlient and batreA tliat tsutjh a conduct hiarf 
occasioned, wals bold en<iughj ^eitheir by ^oid^ 
or' 'ai*tiohs; to attempt finy thing against the 
g^^i-hors, than' the people with one conse»V 
werei^^dy to cononr in the design* AnA:y\/iM/i 
they, had killed 6r d^ivfeii into banishthent %keit 
oppressors,- not daring' to* establish royalty ,rorf 
account of' the miseortduct' of. the former kittgj^' 
and being deterred also by the rafechiefsr whid» 
they stin mbre lately had ejtperieitced from 
yielding the sovereignty to any cettain number; 
they w«ere then forced to. have reooutw l:o tha 
single 'expridfent' that nras left lutttned; and t<i 
place- irl thiem^ves aten^ thefr»c<3to6de«ce ot 
ficifety. ^ And having ^^umodli into tfaair ^wa 
hands* the' ^c^tiduisti annMl- the trust o^goremmeriti 
fhcy thfu« framed' a dehiooraLcyupto'theTttin^iof 
the 61igairdhy.^ - - ' • • -i** j ^' i 

- During ' some time* af terward^s; andni while ^aiiy 
of Iho^ i^mained-alive-who had beheld' the ^mi^ 
series • th nt flo v^id  from the ' former* unequal go* 
vernmeat^ the peo^ w^re -^l weU> pjoased U 
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maintain thi> popular states and thought that no* ^ 
thing.was more valuable than expiality and liberty. 
But after the oourse. of one oir two successioitft 
9» new men sprang up» even these .^oyments, 
bding now become familiar to them> begai^^. 
UHTOUgh tMg 990 and habit, to be lessened in> 
tb^ir eateraoty aiid M giye^ plao^ to the desire of 
pre^emm^naei' and power. Above all the rest> 
lilQse wh0 ' bad acquired the greatest wealth, 
iMisilg einig&t. likewise to pos8es$ the sovereign, 
rale, and not able to ob taint it by their own 
s&ength and yirtue, endeavoured to draw the 
peopie tO' their side; scattering among theiB', 
with prof^siout all their riches,: and emfi^pying 
eWtfy method of corruption; till, byidegrees^ 
they had jtaught them to. fix. their whole attention 
uy^n the gifl^ by which they wene.swtained^ 
aiKl rendered . their avidity subsertient to the 
views of their own; wild ambition. And thus 
the frame of 1 the democraoy was dissolved) add 
gave plaee^tothe rule of violence and force. 
For whep onoe the people nr^ aiQcuatomed to be 
fed without any cost or lahpUr, and to derite 
9il the moans of their i^uhsirtetice from the vi:ealtfa 
of. other citi^aeni^r if at tjus time soane- bold and 
enterpri^ngi ieader should arise, wh<}se poverty 
has shut him out from all the honours <>f the 
state, then • oommenees the government of the 
tiiultilndctt who run together in tumuUttons 
apseiabliesbf ai^d are hurried into e^eryf kind of 
violence; ataa^sinatioi^, b^mishments, wid divi* 
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ttonft. of lands: till, loi^iiig reduced «t lust to m 
state of saivagte aniirchy, they once more fiad^ ^ 
master ai;id « moiitreh,, and siibmit themsf^vert 
to arbitrary sway. -^ 

Such is^^the circle in. which pplilical societies 
^w rer^lvad) and such thA nM^i^al orderr ioi 
Ayhich: the myejmL londft of gpv^rrti»*at( aire 
\m^y till they a«C5at laipti brpugh^^t^ck to. tHab 
or^g^n^l fofTOffmw whifih, the fMPOjgreyi* was: ben' 
gpn, Wi*ik the help ofr bei«g aK^qMAiutad^witlto 
thfese prii^^iJef;,, though' ife leayrnptiperhaps^be 
€^^y to forptelthc en^t time of e]ip«*y aJteratioii) 
that i(iay happen in a< state, yet, if our senti^ 
mcnts are free fmni prejudiCei and pa«tton, we 
shall very rarely be deceived in judging^ of the 
degree, either of exaltation or decline, in tvfaic^. 
it actually subsiuts^ or iiij diaclaring the form* 
intowhich.it m^st at last be changed* WHhf 
regaM^e^p^alty to the commonwealth cfflRomey: 
this ^iew. of :things cannot ftdl to leitd u^^nto^dsi^: 
knowledge both of ;the original oonatituU^n^^andi 
th^ gradual progress^ of it. to wards perfottiotii a*j 
w^ell as of the-f^we .revolution :ak9ith2M:v«w»it»r 
it^ Eor asithis gifvemment, above. aH ortnint/.rao 
caived> as we bi^ye already obseuvt^y/bothvits^ 
first establishments and subsequonti. increasdp 
from the settled laws of nature; it .is ^reasonaU^. 
to believe^ that it will follow the> same laiws liked 
wise, ia being ch$»iged hereafter into A contrary^ 
form. But this wiU be more 4isti»ct)||r seetirinf 
the following parts of this discoim^. I ^haU: 
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now give a short account of the frame of 
government that was established bj Lycurgus. 
Such a digressfoti will- not be fon?ign to mj 
design. 

/"This legislator then, having considered vnth 
himself^ that, according to the necessary and 
established course of all things, the seversJ ac-* 
oidents and changes that have now beeh men- 
tionad^ were inevitable, formed this conclusion: 
tliat every simpie and single kind of government' 
was insecure, on account of its proneiiess ta 
degenerate into that more vicious kind, which 
was most nearly allied ta it by nature. For as 
rust 19 the unbred bane of iron, and worms of 
wood ; and as these substances, even though they' 
should escape all external violence, at last fall a 
ptey to the evils that arfe as k were concern ah 
with them; in the same manner likewise, every* 

single kind of government breeds within itself 

• • ... 

srnne certain vice, which is attached by nature 
to its very form, and which soon causes "itff 
destruction. Thus royalty degenerates into* 
tyranny; aristocracy in oligarchy; and demo- 
cracy iWo savage violence. Nor is it possible, 
a» we have already shown, but that in the course 
of time, these conversions must be thus pro- 
duced. Lycui^gus therefore, foreseeing this ne-* 
cessity, instead of adopting either of the single 
forms of go^vernment, collected what was excel- 
lent in them all; and so joined together the 
principles that were peculiar to each several 
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fiviti, Ahftt no one of theiifi might be eKtended 
beyend pro|>en hound9> and slide into the evil te 
which lit was inclined by nature : but that each 
licparatte power, being still douater^ted by th« 
rest^ m^bt be retained in due po6ition» and the 
whole;,goyvi1nn»ent be preserved in equal balance^/ 
as a vessel, when iiiivpdled to either side by the 
wind, is kept stesldy by a cbntrary force. Th^ 
the dread of the people, to whom a certain ^bare 
was adbtted in the government, restrained the 
eKcesses and abuse of rdyalty. The people, on 
the othbr haud^ ivere maintained in a due f>ub- 
missioo to the kings, by their appreheilsion df 
the power of the senate. For. the menlbers of 
the senate, being all selected from the besft 
among the citizens, were always ready to sup-- 
port the cause of justice ; and, by throwing 
their owh weight into the scale, when either 
side was in danger. of being oppressed by the 
other, to give such strength to the weakest 
party, as the constitution of the state required. 
By these means, the Lacedaemonians preserved 
their liberty entire, for a much longer time than 
any other people. And thus it was that Lycur- 
gus, having been taught by reason to foresee 
a certain train of causes and events, was able to 
give a lasting strength to his establishment. 
The Romans on the other hand, though they 
aifrived indeed at the same perfection in the 
constitution of their state, were not led to it by 
foresight or by reason. But, during the course 
VOL. ii. z 
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of many contests and di$brders in which they 
were engaged, haviiig been careful always to 
adopt, upon every change^ such improvements 
as the occasion itself suggested to them, they at 
last obtained the sam6 end likewise, as that 
which Lycurgus had proposed; and comi^eted 
the most beautiful frame of government, of all 
that are in our times known. 

Let me only add, that a good judge of history 
will not fonn his opinion of a writer from any 
thing that is omitted by him, but from that 
which he relates. If indeed any falsehood 
should be found in the things which he relates, 
it may be reasonable to impute the omission of 
the rest to ignorance. But if, on the other 
hand, all that he relates be true, it ought then to 
be acknowledged, that his silence with r^ard to 
some particular things is not the effect of igno- 
rance, but of judgement and design. 
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CHAP. II. 

XHE three kinds of goveniinent, of which we 
have been speaking, were all found united in 
the commonwealth of Rome. And so even was 
the balance between them all, and so regular 
the administration that resulted from their union, 
that it was no easy thing, even for £he Romans 
themselves, to determine with assurance, whether 
the entire state was to be esteeiped an aristo- 
cracy, a democracy, or a monarchy. For if 
they turned their view upon the power of the 
consuls, the government appeared to be purely 
monarchical and regal. If, again, the authority 
of the senate was considered, it then seemed to 
wear the form of aristocracy. And, lastly, if 
regard was had to the share which the people 
possessed in the administration of affairs, it 
could then scarcely fail to be denominated a 
popular state. The several powers that were 
appropriated to each of these distinct branches 
of the constitution at the time of which we are 
speaking, and which, with very little variation, 
are even still preserved, are these, which follow. 

The consuls, while they . remain in Rome, 
before they lead out the armies into the field, 
are the masters of all public affairs. For all the 

z2 
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Other magistrates, the tribunes alone excepted, 
are subject to them, and bound to obey their 
commands. They introduce ambassadors into 
the senate. They pr-6{)OS^ also to the senate 
the subjects of debate; and direct all the forms 
that are observed in making the decrees. Nor 
fe it less A part of their oifice' likewise, to afteild 
to those affeir^ that ^re transacted b^ the peo- 
ple: to call together getfefal assemftBes; to 
report to them the resolutions of th* senate ; 
*ttd to natify whatever is d^tfertnined by thife 
greater number. Ih all the pi*eparatii6ris Ifhat 
are made for war, as well zs in the whole 
ifcdttlinistration in the iieM, they possess an af- 
iho^ absolute authority. For to thenr it belongs; 
to iitfpose upon the allies whatever si^fv^t^ ihcy 
j^dge expedient; to appoint the mrftitary tfri- 
fcun^s ; to enrol the legions, atwJ make the txt^ 
tet^ty leties; and to inflict puriisftments' in 
the fieW, upon all that are subjecft to theh- cottl- 
ittMA. Add to this, that th^ hive the pof#er 
likewise to ex^pend whatever stimte thefy may 
think convenient from the public treasure-; be- 
ing attended fot that purpose by a qtr*stor; 
who is always ready to reteive artrd execute therr 
orders'. Wheri any one therefore cWrects hffe 
vicfW to (his part of the coni^titution', it is veVy 
Fca^nabte for" him to conclude, that .thegoveftt- 
m^nt is no other than 'a simple royalty. Let me 
otlly observe, that if in sotne 6f these partirtrtef 
p^bints, of in those thalt wif! be h^festfter mett- 
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tioMd» Miy jizJiaiige abould be cTuiter ttfm i^/^ 

W€h 4» idtaf at^oQii wAl not desjtroy .this g^^tt^rfd 
|dri9$i/pilea of this A^ourfe. 

Xo t)%e »ew£ite belcuAgs, in the firat p][9^» the 
«0le Qar£ aj2id m^Bia^mcffit of the piublic rmmty* 
jF9f iSJl thj$ i^iira$ that 9m hrougbet wjto tbf 
taMsury., as fwell a& ail the ip9tyin^^ ikM aii« 
mmd fnom it, are directed by their orifem 
Nw is it allowed to tike qutf stws 4x) apply i^^y 
yart of the revenue to partaculair ^eampm ay 
.tbey ariae, withpuit a ^dei^jjee of the aeai^e i ibMf 
^»m» alcMoa .e:^$qpited« which are expe^dfti ij» 
^het aervjbc^ ^ ^e consuls. And evo^i ib^&9 
more general, aa iisell as greatest diabttPsesoente^ 
:wbicb .are employed^ at fete retuiax of ev^iy feve 
yftars*. \n building a»d repairing' the public ^edir 
.^oei^ are assigned to the censors lor that putpiQfse, 
by the e:spress 'permission of the s^natf^. To 
Ijhe senate also i» referred the eogR^i^atnce of all 
ih^ cri^es> .eaininktied in aay pairt of Italy, ^tMt 
demand a public exaiaioalaiQin uod ioqui^y : s»ob 
m treason^ conspiracies, poisonings, s9i^ as^aa- 
isinations. Add ito (this, thai when any eontech 
v^essieis ai^e, eitiber hetweea private m^n, ov aKiy 
of the ckies of Italy, it is 4}he pant tof the. seipiiate 
;tQ adj«t^ all disputes; to censure tho^e thaiitiare 
jdeaer^ing (xf bla9D:e : and to yield aasisfcance to 
tisiQise, odbbOh stand in need of prateetion find 
.defence. Wiien any embassies aipe sent owt of 
Italy.;, ebher to: roeonqile Qondending stateai 
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offer exhortations and advice; or even> as it 
sometimes happens, to impose commands ; to 
propose conditions of a treaty ; or to make a 
denunciation of war; the care and conduct (^ 
all these transactions is intrusted wholly to the 
senate. When any ambassadors also arrive at- 
Rome, it is the. senate likewise that determines,, 
in what manner they shall be received and 
treated, and what answer shall be given to their 
demands. In all these things, that have now 
been mentioned, the people has no share. To 
those therefore, who come to reside in Rome 
during the absence of the consuls, the govern- . 
ment appears to be purely aristocratical. Many 
of the Greeks especially, and of the foreign 
princes, are easily led into this persuasion; 
when they perceive that almost all the affairs, 
which they are forced to negociate with the 
Romahs, are determined by the senate. 

And now it may well be asked, what part is 
left to the people in this government: since the 
senate, on the one hand, is vested with the sove- 
reign power, in the several instances that have 
been here enumerated, and more especially in 
all things that concern the management and 
disposal of the public treasure; and since the 
consuls, on the other hand, are intrusted with 
the absolute direction of the preparations that 
are made for war, and exercise an uncontrolled 
authority in the field. There is, however, a part 
still allotted to the people ; and indeed the most . 
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hnpmtant part. For first, the pfeopte are the 
solq dispensers of rewards and punishments; 
which are the only bands, by which states and 
kiilgdoms, and, in a word, all human societies, 
ai^ held together. For when the difference 
between these is' overlooked, or when they are 
dasttibuted without due distinction, nothing but 
disorder can ensue. Nor is it possible indeed, 
that government should be maintained, if the 
wicked stand in equal estimation with the good; 
The people then, when any offences demand 
such punishment, frequently condemn the citi- 
zens to the payment of a fine: those especially, 
who have been invested with the dignities of the 
state. To the people alone belongs the right to 
sentence any one to die. Upon this occasion, 
they have a cuistom which deserves to be men- 
tioned with applause. The person accused is 
allowed to withdraw himself in open view, and 
embrace a voluntary banishment, if only a single 
tribe resnains, that has not yet given judgement ; 
and is suffered to retire in safety to Prseneste, 
Tibur, Naples, or any other of the confederate 
cities. The public magistracies are allotted 
also by the people to those who are esteemed 
worthy of them: and these are the noblest 
rewards that any government caa bestow on 
virtue. To the people belongs the power of 
approving or rejecting laws: and, which is still 
of greater importance, peace and war are like- 
wise fixed by their deliberations. When any 
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«ttip.iice w coMluddd^ »ny war eiided, a? tpo^t^' 
ipade;. to theta th« , eonditions are referrcidy 
^odby ttem eiOher ajinuHad or ratified. An* 
thus ugain^ fraiA a }^W!o£ all fckMs^ oiropm^ 
staMses^ H might M^th ceafeon be^ iiiiagiiiad, tliat 
the people h»i ^groatod tte largert. parttiMi «# 
ttie. goremment, ttMltihat Ifae Btate was fAmily % 
demooraoy. 

$uoh. are the parts of the adiniiiistratimi» 
wlMcd are distinctly aflsigned to each of ik^ 
IhreeiiH'nRA^f gKHreriuneiit>thajbareu9u^ in thf 
coftuaonweidth o£ Rome. It »ow remains u 
l>e QQii9J4ered> in what manner ea€h eeverai 
fatftk i» enabled tb eouAteract the c^era^ or fbo 
e9-ope?ate ^Hh them. 

WMi the conmks, invested with ll» pmiier 
that haa heen mentiodoted, lead the amins into 
t^e^ddi Uiough they seem indeed to bold such 
IJ|pt9olii^ authority as is tinffioienti for all par-* 
pt^fl^ y^ are tl;my in.tniljhiSo dependent iboth>on 
thQ a^VAb^ aiid, ;^e people, that witJiont their 
asf4atan<^ they ape by ao meens able to jkn 
Qom^Uah ^any idesign. It is ivell icmown> Afaait 
Mmies demand a toontinniri supply of necessaries. 
Biiti BOitber eo«n> nor habits, nor even the m£* 
taiy stipends) can at any dime be tmnsmittod to 
the legioii^ ^crleas by ast ^eo^preas nofer^ of tbe 
asnate. Aiiy oppmitooa ttDesefoitt^ ar delay, on 
tbe part ot this assembly, is ssifiniept always te 
defeat the 'enteipriara aC the geiiesab. It is the 
asuate iikewiae^ that ^eSKtimr -oempaie the conwls 
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1» i60ffildb|« the porojttotft wkidi ti»y baw 
IJMm^d* b}r sending sv ni^eflflor into esdi off 
lismt Aeireral pcovinoes, upon the eKjpiratifiii. eff 
Ihe anoital teim^ or by condwaiag them id ^Sf0 
ttm^ oommAOiL; The senate ajso kyas the pMri»^ 
teaggcandKaeiaad aaiplify the ytctoiMa ti^ 
gainedi, or, oa the contrary, to depreciate Md 
debase titem. Eor that which is .eaUed as^ong 
the Romans a tmMoapii^ in iviiioh a jensiUe 
iiqpresentatioit of ikm .aetiones of ti^e ^eaenia 
la.eKpoaMl 'wl solemn ^processiiii to itiie mnr of 
iH the fciticens, can neither be eidiibited widi 
djtepemp and £qpl6endf>iiff, nor indeed he in' aa^ 
manner celebrated^ unkss the oonaent of ihe 
senate be first obtained, together wiiih the ssmg 
Uiat 9X^ requisUe for tiie expe»se. IKTor is it h»s 
necessary on the other hand, that the consuls, 
bow &r soever they ipay happen to be lempiied 
from Rame, shpuld he care£al 'to fusesenre the 
good affections of the pfrople* Fiikr the peo{^, 
as 'we hare already mentioned, anntds or rati>* 
fies all treaties. Bat that wJtkh is of greateal 
moment is, that the consuls, at tthe time of 
laying Ao^m. their office, aie bound abo to enb^ 
mit thebr past adannistnitien to the judgement 
of the penpde. \ And thus these magistrates can 
at no time think themselves seeure, if they ne* 
gleet :to gain the a^pn>batioa both of the senate 
and the people. 

In tte same manner the ^nate also, tho«gt| 
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iuwAed wkhi9a gresi antborit}?, is Jbovad is& 
j^idd a certam • attentioQ: to; the peopilej and te^ 
airt ro eoRoest with-thtoi, ia alhafEskfrs^ that are 
of great and ^neral ipipertanoe. With iregavd 
cspeciall J to tbase offences that are committed 
against the stalel^.andsnvbich deiliaiid a cap^al 
pnoishhiefit^ no in(}inry can he pi^[ifecled» nor 
anjr jitdgement carried into elgeentioii^ ^ imless 
Ae people confirm what the s^ate hub before 
decreed. Nor are the thin^ which- more i«- 
Hiediatdy regard the senajle itself, iess sabject 
to the samC' ccmtro). ^ For if a law shooild at 
any time be proposed, to lessen tbe. received 
authority of the senators ; to detract from their 
bonom's: and pre-«minence ; or et^n to deprive 
them of a part of their possej^ons; it bdongs 
wholly to the people to establish or reject it. 
And even still more; the interposition of a 
single tribune is sufficient, not only to. suspend 
tbe deliberations of the senate, but to prevent 
them also from holding any meeting or assem- 
bly* Now the peculiar office of the tribunes is, 
to declare those sentiments that are most pleas- 
ing '-to the people: and principallj^ to promote 
their interests and designs/ A nd thus the senate, 
on account of all these reasons, is forced to 
cultivate the fsivour, and . gratify tbe inclina* 
tions of the people. 

\ The people again, on th^ir party are ^held in 
a dependence on the senate, and are obliged to: 
pay a certain deference, both to the particular 
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members, and to the gena^ body. In everf 
part of Italy there are wosks of various kinds^ 
which are let to faitn by the censors; saeh m 
the building, or repairing^ of the pirblic edifices^ 
which are almost innumerable; the caire of 
rivers, harbours, gardens, mines, and lands; 
ev^y thing, in a word, that falk beneath the 
dominion of the Romans. In all these things^ 
the people are the undertakers: insomuch that 
there are scarcely any to be found, that are not 
in i^me. degree involved, either in the contracts, 
or in the management of the works. For some 
take the farms of the censors at a certain price: 
Qthers become partners with the first. Some 
again engage themselves as sureties for the 
farmers: and others, in support also of these 
sureties, pledge their own fortunes to the state. 
Now the supreme direction of all these affairs is 
placed wholly in the senate. The senate has 
the power to allot a longer time ; to lighten the 
conditions of the agreement, in case that any 
accident has intervened ; or even to release the 
contractors from their bargain, if the terms 
should be found impracticable* There are also 
many other circumstances, in which those that 
are engaged in any of these public works, may 
be either greatly injured, or greatly benefited 
by the senate; since to this body, as we have 
already observed, all things that belong to these 
transactions are constantly referred. But there 
is still another advantage of much greater mo- 
ment. For from this order likewise judges are 
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^6 WQigb^i wlKAhdr it be of a pubUc or pmate 
••tBW^ Tte fioople tfeenefore, being by these 
iMOUfi hdbi iiM^r due fiiibJBciioti aod certrauit* 
iiid.4dSibtfiiI of ob^eniog thait porotectton, sirhich 
tli^ir iyvi$m^ tb^ they majr »t seme time waiit^ 
•09 ^bus^jfS ;c«i]J^w.of exetting anjr .^^fxpoyiiioa 
tilt Ute n^fWiir^a of ibe jimalie. N/or iare tiM^y» on 
Ib^rQihor biMcl> \&^ xeady itci pay obodieni^e i^ 
Ibd 9fdQi!S^ f>f tba Qoii$u}s; tlu-oiigh the dceftd«f 
^i^t flU^ireme autbumtyy to.\^ich tbj^ cita2S0W xi 
HfMnJ^ as Kmedi d^ €»ch pwtieufaur inan^ are ob*^ 
wwiws in tb$ fieldv 

; Tbus,.wAiile ea^b of iib^e sepante parts is 
^iftabied oiiher to aasisftor ohstruct ti;^ rest; ihe 
^jMwnmGssA, hy th^ apt Qotrtexture of ihem all 
m tiifi g^mroi fnm^, is so well saciined agaiast 
^$97 apeideisit, that it aeems aear^efy' possible 
tei iiii^0tftt a «c^e perfect systeaoL For whea the 
^^d <^ idoy QQsunoa tiiager, that tbreatans 
^Kiiin abroad, coiistirmia^ll^he orders of the slate 
^0 HAile t€igQttor> and coroperate iwHkb J^Mt 
;fiifi»taBoe; .•such is the stureilgtb of the republic, 
ik^lt M, ^ tflie oiie bmii, no measures that ace 
iifie^sarj are negleQted» ivrhile all men fi:^' their 
.th#i]sht« >ttpon tibe preelenit .ei^gency ; so neither 
is it ;pasa»bl^, i>u the other band, that their 
4^tgm should at any .tisse be frustrated trough 
i^ mmt toS date ccj^rity, because, all in general^ 
■M <weU as mwy Qitiiasn in particular, emjdoy 
ti^ir utwost efforts^ to carry what has been 
d$t(;>jr9^iii^d into execatliioii. Thus i^be goneai- 
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ment, by the very form and peculiar nature of 
its constitution^ is equally enabled to resist all 
attacks, and to accomplish every purpose. And 
when again all apprehen^icms of Ibreiga enemies 
are past, and the Romans being now settled in 
tranquillity, and enjoying at their leisure all the 
fruits of victory, begin to yield to the seduction 
of ease and plenty, and, as it happens usually 
in such conjunctures, become haughty and iln- 
govemable; thenchri^rfy We may observe, in 
what manner the same constitution likewise 
Ihlds ill itself ^ t^meldy ag^i^t thei iitff^€»^(i;irg 
danger. ^Fof whenever €^ith^ of the H^d^fmt 
parts of the republi* attenipts t6 tx^eed il# 
propef limits, excitei^ cfoiltention afifd didpCit^, 
Atid i^tf liggles to 6bftU\ti a gr^t^& shgH-^ <rf pdw«ip, 
than that Which is stesigtied to it hythe l^wg; 
it fe manifest, that since no oh^ single ptkfti 1^ 
we "ferve ^hown in this discotihse, \§ iri ilseif 
!«ipfeme or absolute, but that oh th^ eofttf*fy , 
the powers which are asisigMd to each w* ^ill 
sttbjecft to reciprocal control, i\i6 part, ^htoh 
thtis ^spites, must socfti b6 teduc^ ag^iff Wilhln 
its otirfi jtist bounds, arid noft iye mffetedto \Mtiit 
or depress the rest. Aiid thus the sdt^ttl otder^ii 
of which the state rs frafwed, Ar6 fofced dlfVrays 
t(J maintain their due position: bek^g ptiftiy 
cotiriterworked in their designs; feltd partly iJso 
restrahied from making any ^tti^mpt, by th« 
dtetid of falling under that authol'Jty t^ iH^Mdk 
they are exposed. 
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EXTRACT THE SECOND. 



The military institutions of the Romans. 

CHAP. I. 

As soon as the consuls are declared^ the mili* 
.tary tribunes are next appointed. Of these, 
fourteen are taken from the citizens who have 
carried arms in five campaigns ; and ten more 
from those who have completed ten. For every 
citizen» before he arrives at the age of forty-six> 
is obliged to serve either ten years in the cavalry, 
or sixteen in the in£wtry: those alone excepted 
wh<> are placed by the censors below the rate of 
four hundred drachmae ; and who are all reserved 
for the service of the sea. In the case of any 
pressing danger, the time of continuing in the 
infantry is extended to twenty years. No citizen 
is permitted by the laws to sue for any ma- 
gistracy before he has completed the service 
of ten campaigns. 

When the enrolments are to be made, the con- 
suls give notice before to the people of a certain 
day, upon which all the Romans that are of suffi- 
cient age are required to attend. This is done 



every yp^r. . : And when the day arrives, and tha 
mqn all «{>pe^r at Rome, and are assembled after^ 
wardsj^^the <^apitol, the tribunes of the yoang-j 
^ order diy^e tl^emsdv^s, as they are appoint* 
ed either by the consuls or the people, into four 
separata bodies. For this division corresponcb? 
with the Hx^t «^Qd general distribution of all the 
^rces intp. four separate legions. Of these tri- 
bunes, therefore, the four .first named are as- 
signed- to .the first legi(Mi| .the tliree next to tlie 

■*- « 

second; thf following four to the third; and tho 
lastthree apjiointed tatbe fourth. Of the tribunes 
of the oldest .order the two that are first xmmed are 
placfed in the first legion; the three second in 
the second;,. the two that follow in the tiiirdj 
and the remaining three in the fourth. By this 
distribution and division an equal nui^ber of 
commjanders Is allotted. to each legion. When 
this is done, the tribunes of each legion, having 
taken their seats apart, draw out the tribes one 
by one by lot; and calling to them that upon 
,which the lot first falls, they select from it four 
young, men, as nearly equal as is possible both 
in age and stature. And when these are brought 
forward from the rest, the tribunes of the first 
legion first choose one ; then those of the seqond 
a second; those of the third take the third; and 
those of the fourth the last. After these four 
more are made to approach. And now the 
tribunes of the second legion first make their 
choice; then those of the rest in order; and last 
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df all the irtMnis df the fit-^rt. In fh* sartt* 
irtaiilier agftki, fforn the nekt foUi- th« <cAIdWj 
the tribiiites df the thfrd legion ph66se tfee first } 
awid tlh>Se of *he second tire last. Atid thus, by 
^seiViti^ the Sattie tdethod of Votiition to thfe ettdi 
it haj»if^eft^ thit the legions, with !*ed^ect to the 
ttHfe *f Whieii th^y ttr^ fc6m|io*ed ar^ all aliW 
aftd eqiiAl. The niittiber allotted to each fegloti 
is fdtif tiiotisiand ahd two hundred; and some- 
tinier fire thousand, when any ^reiat aiid tanusrud 
dangei* i* foreseen. After these had beett tht« 
iselected it wau anciently the custMi tb choose 
the cavalry; and to add two hundred horsemen 
to each fotir thousand of the infahtry. feat ih 
the present times, the citizens, of whom the 
cavalry is Composed, are first enrolled; having 
been before kppointed by the cett^ors, according 
to the rate of their Revenue : arid three hundred, 
Aire assigned to every legibh. 

When the eurolmetits are in this manner 
finished, the tribunes having assemble togethet 
ill separate bodies the soldiers of their i^pective 
legions, choose out a man that seems nrost pro- 
per for the purpose, and make him swear in the 
following Words: " that he Will be obedient to 
his Cothmanders, and execute all the orfers that 
he shall receive fi*om them to the utmost of his 
power." Tlie rest of the soldiers of the lefgton, 
advancing one by otie, sWeair also tlyat they will 
perform what the first has SworH. About rtie 
same time, likewise, the constils send notice to 
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the magistrates of the allied cities of Italy, from 
inrhiqh they desiga to draw any forces, what 
number of troops are wanted, and at what time 
and place they are required to join the Jloman 
army. The cities, having raised their levies in 
the same manner that has now been mentioned, 
and administered to them the same oath, send 
them away attended by a paymaster and a 
general. 

At Rome the tribunes, after the ceremony of 
the oath is finished, command all the legions to 
return without . arms upon a certain day, and 
then dismiss them. And when they are met 
together again at the appointed time, those that 
are youngest, and of the lowest condition, are 
set apart for the light-armed troops. From the 
next above these in age are selected the hastati : 
from those that are in full strength and vigour, 
the principes; and the oldest of all that are 
inroUed are the triarii. For every legion is 
composed of all these different bodies ; different 
in name, in age, and in the manner in which 
they are armed. This division is so adjusted 
that the triarii amount to six hundred men : 
the principes are twelve hundred: the hastati 
an equal number; and all the rest light-armed. 
If a legion consist of more than four thousand 
men, the several bodies are increased in due 
proportion ; except only that the number of the 
triarii always remains the same. ^ 

The youngest of these troops are armed with a 

VOL. II. 2 a 
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sword, light javelins> and a buckler. The buck- 
ler is both strongly made, and of a size sufficient 
for security. For it is of a circular form, and 
has three feet in the diameter. They wear like- 
wise upon their lieads some simple sort of cover- 
ing } such as the skin of a wolf, or something of 
a similar kind; which serves both for their 
defence, and to point out siso to the com** 
manders those particular soldiers that are dis- 
tinguished either by their bravery or want of 
courage in the time of action. The wood of the 
javelins is of the length of two cubits, and of the 
thickness of a finger. The iron part is a span 
in length : and is drawn out to such a slisnder 
fineness towards the point, that it never &ils to 
be bent in the very first discharge, so. that the 
enemy cannot throw it back again. Otherwise 
it i^ould be a common javelin. 

The next in age, who are called the hastati, 
are ordered to fiimish themselves with a complete 
suit of armour. This among the Romans consists 
in the first place of a shield of a convex surface; 
the breadth of which is two feet and a half; and 
the length four feet, or four feet aod a palm 
in those of the largest size. It is composed 
of two planks, glued together, and covered first 
with linen, and afterwards with calve-skin. The 
extreme edges of it, both above and below, are 
guarded with plates of iron : as well to secure it 
against the strokes of swoi^s, as that it may be 
rested also upon the ground without receiving 
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any injury. To the surface is fitted likewise 
a shell of iron; which serves to turn aside the 
more violent strokes of stones, or spears, or any 
other ponderous weapon. After the shield 
comes the sword, which is carried upon the 
right thigh, and is called the Spanish sword. 
It is formed not only to push with at the point ; 
but to make a falling stroke with either edge, 
and with singular effect; for the blade is re- 
markably strong and firm. To these arms are 
added two piles or javelins; a helmet made 
of brass ; and boots for the legs. The piles are 
of two sorts ; the one large, the other slender. 
Of the former those that are round have the 
breadth of a palm in their diameter; and those 
that are square the breadth of a palm likewise in 
a side. The more slender, which are carried 
with the other, resemble a common javelin of a 
moderate size. In both sorts, the wooden part 
is of the length of about three cubits. The iron 
which is of the same length likewise, and turned 
outwards at the point, in the form of a double 
hook, is fastened to the wood with so great' care 
and foresight, being carried upwards to the very 
middle of it, and transfixed with many close-set 
rivets, that it is sooner broken in use thah loos- 
ened ; though in the part in which it ii? joined to 
the wood, it is not less than a finger and a half 
in thickness. Upon the helmet is worn an or-. 
lianienjt of three upright feathers^ either red or 
black, of about a cubit in height; which being 

2 A g 
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fixed upon the very top of the head, and added 
to their other arms, make the troops seem to be 
of double size, and gives them an appearance 
which is both beautiful and terrible. Beside 
these arms, the soldiers in general place also 
upon their breasts a square plate of brass, of the 
measure of a span on either side, which is called 
the guard of the heart. But all thdSQ who are 
rated at more than ten thousand drachmae cover 
their breasts with a coat of mail. The principes 
and the triarii are armed in the same manner 
likewise as the hastati ; except only that the tri- 
arii carry pikes instead of javelins.. 

From each of these several sorts of soldiers, 
the youngest alone excepted, ten men of distin- 
guished merit are first selected ; and after these, 
ten more. These are all called commanders of 
companies; and he that is first chosen has a 
seat in the military council. After these, twenty 
more are appointed to conduct the rear; and 
are chosen by the former twenty. The soldiers 
of each different order, the light troops ex- 
cepted, are then divided into ten separate parts; 
to each of which are assigned four officers, of 
those who have been thus selected ; two 4k) lead 
the van, and two to take the care of the rear. 
The light-armed troops are distributed in just 
proportion among them all. Each separate part 
is called a company, a band, or an ensign : and 
the leaders, captains of companies^ or centurions. 
Last of all, two of the bravest and most vigor- 
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ous among the soldiers are appointed by the 
captains to carry the standards in each com- 
pany. It is not without good reason that two 
captains are assigned to every company. For 
as it always is uncertain, what will be the con- 
duct of an officer, or to what accrdents he may 
be exposed ; and, as in the affairs of war, there 
is no room for pretext or excuse; this method 
is contrived, that the company may not upon 
any occasion be destitute of a leader. When 
the captains therefore both are present, he that 
was first chosen leads the right, and the other 
the left of the company. And when either of 
them is absent, he that remains takes the con^ 
duct of the whole. In the choice of these cap- 
tains not those that are the boldest and most en- 
terprising are esteemed the best; but those rather, 
«vho are steady and sedate ; prudent in conduct, 
and skilful in command. Nor is it so much re- 
quired, that they should be at all times eager 
to begin the combat, and throw themselves pre- 
cipitately into action; as that, when they are 
pressed, or even conquered by a superior force, 
they should still maintain their ground, and ra- 
ther die than desert their station. 

The cavalry is divided also into ten parts or 
troops. In each of these, three captains first 
are chosen ; who afterwards appoint three other 
officers to conduct the rear. The first of the 
captains commands the whole troop, The 
other two hold the rank and office of decurions: 
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and all of them are called by that name. In 
the absence of the first captain^ the next ill 
order takes the entire command. The manner 
in which these troops are armed is at this time 
the same as that of the Greeks. But anciently 
it was very difierent. For, first, they wore no 
armour upon their bodies ; but were covered, in 
the time of action, with only an under garment. 
In this method, they were able indeed to descend 
from their horses, or leap up again upon them, 
with greater quickness and facility : but, as they 
were almost naked, they were too much ex* 
posed to danger in all close engagements. The 
spears also that were in use among them in 
former times were, in a double respect, very 
unfit for service. First, as they were of a slender 
make, and always trembled in the hand, it not 
only was extremely difficult to direct them with 
exactness towards the destined mark; but very 
frequently, even before their points had reached 
the enemy, the greatest part of them were 
shaken into pieces by the bare motion of the 
horses. Add to this, that these spears, not be* 
ing armed with iron at the lowest end, were 
formed to strike only with the point, and, when 
they were broken by this stroke, were after^ 
wards incapable of any farther use. Their 
buckler was made of the hide of an ox, and in 
form was not unlike to those globular dishes 
which are used in sacrifices. But this was also 
of too infirm a texture for defence : and, as it 
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was at first not y^jry capable of service^ it after- 
wards became wholly useless, when the sub- 
stance of it had been softened and relaxed by 
rain. The Romans, therefore, having observed 
these defects, soon changed their weapons for 
the armour of the Greeks. For the Grecian 
spear, which is firm and stable, not only serves 
to make the first stroke with the point in just 
direction and with sure effect; but, with the 
help of the iron at the opposite end, may, when 
turned, be employed against the enemy with 
equal steadiness and force. In the same manner 
also the Grecian shields, being strong in tex- 
ture, and capable of being held in a fixed po* 
sition, are alike serviceable both for attack and 
for defence. These advantages were soon per- 
ceived, and the arms adopted by the cavalry. 
For the Romans, above all other people, are 
excellent in admitting foreign customs that are 
preferable to their own. 

As soon as this partition of the troops is 
finished, and the necessary orders given by the 
tribunes concerning their arms, they are then 
commanded to return to their respective ha- 
bitations, till the day arrives, upon which they 
are bound by oath to assemble together in a 
certain place appointed by the consuls. Each 
of the consuls usually appoints a different place 
for the assembling of his whole army: for, to 
each of them are allotted separately two Roipan 
legions, together with an equaj part of the 
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allies. No pretence of accidgnt is at any time 
allowed to those that are enrolled; nor any ex- 
cuse* admitted, in opposition - to their oath, to 
discharge them from appearing on the day pre- 
scribed; unless some auspices should intervene, 
or some disaster happen^ which renders their 
attendance absolutely impracticable. When 
they are all met together, the distribution of 
the allies, who are assembled also with the 
Romans, is regulated by twelve officers, called 
prefects, and appointed by the consuls, in the 
following manner. They first choose out from 
all the allies a body of the bravest and most 
skilful soldiers, both cavalry and infantry, to 
iServe near the person,- and under the immediate 
orders, of the consuls. These are called the 
extraordinary, or selected troops. The whole 
infantry of the allies is usually the same in 
number with that of the Romans; but the ca- 
valry three times as many. Among theSe, about 
a third part of the cavalry, and a fifth part of 
the infantry, are set apart as extraordinaries. 
The rest are then divided by the prefects into 
two equal bodies; one of which is called the 
right, and the other the left wing. When all 
things are thus prepared, the tribunes, direct both 
the Romans and the allies to encamp. 

As the method of this encampment is uniform 
and simple, at all times and in every place the 
same, I shall here endeavour to set befpre the 
reader a clear description of the order that is 
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observed m the Roman armies, both in their 
inarches and encampments; and of the manner 
also in which they are drawn up in battle. For 
Jio man, surely, who is not utterly averse to all 
great and laudable pursuits, can be unwilling to 
attend to such inquiries; in which his search 
will be rewarded with a kind of knowledge not 
unworthy of the pains. 



CHAP. II. 

This then is the manner in which the Romans 
form their camp. As soon as the ground is 
chosen for the purpose, that part of it which is 
judged to be the most convenient, both for the 
dispatch of orders, and for discerning every 
thing that is transacted, is first marked out for 
the place of the consular tent. In this place, 
an ensign is planted in the ground, and round 
it is measured a quadrangular figure, every side 
of which is distant from the ensign a hurfdred 
feet; so that the whole contents of it are equal 
to the space of four acres. On one side of this 
figure, the side that appears to be the most com- 
modious for water and for forage, the Roman 
legions are disposed in the following order. In 
every legion there are six tribunes, as we have 
already mentioned ; and two legions are assigned 
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"to each of the consuls. With each constti, 
therefore, twelve tribunes always are encamiled. 
Their tents are ranged in one right line, which 
is parallel to that side of the quadrangular space 
that has been chosen, and distant fnxa it fifty 
feet. The ground between is occupied by their 
horses, their beasts of burthen, and other bags- 
gage. These tents are so disposed, that the 
back of them is turned towards the consular 
ground; while the opposite side looks down 
upon the external aspect of the camp, which 
we shall hereafter therefore call the front. They 
are set at equal distances each from the other; 
and so extended, that the line, upon which they 
stand> traverses the whole breadth of the space 
that is occupied by the legions. 

A hundred feet are then nl^^easured downwards, 
from the front of the tents of the tribunes: and 
at the extremity of this distance a line is drawn, 
which runs parallel to these tents. From this 
line forwards, the legions are encamped in the 
following manner. The line being first divided 
into two equal parts, from the poiat of the di- 
vision another right line is drawn; on either 
side of which, and at an equal distance from it, 
is placed the cavalry of the two legions; oppo- 
site the one to the other; and separated from 
each other by a space of fifty feet. The dis^^ 
position of tl^ tents, both of the cavdry, and 
of* the infantry, is the same. For every com- 
pany, as wdil as every troop, occupies a square 
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piece of ground, the front of which is turned 
towards the open spacer, and contains in length 
a hundred feet. The depth of it is usually so 
adjusted as to be equal to the length; except in 
the encampment of the triarii, and the allies. 
When the legions are composed of any greater 
number/ both the length and depth of this 
ground are increased in due proportion. The 
cavalry, being thus placed towards the middle 
of the tents of the tribunes, forms a kind of 
street, which runs down transversely from the 
right line before mentioned, and the space that 
lies before those tents. All the other spaces 
bear also the resemblance of regular streets; the 
sides of which are formed by the troops and 
companies, which are ranged lengthways 
through the camp. 

Behind the cavalry, and in the same fonn 
likewise, are placed the triarii of both legions: 
a company being joined close to every troop ; 
but looking a contmry way ; and containing in 
depth only one half of its length. For the 
triak'ii usually amount to no more than half of 
the number of the other bodies. But as the 
depth of the companies is thus diminished, the 
ground upon which they are ranged is ren- 
dered equal in length to that which is occupied 
by the rest. 

Opposite to the triarii of the two legions, and 
at the distance of fifty feet on either side, the 
principes are encamped j with their faces turned 
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towards the open spaces. By this position, two 
more streets are formed; which take their be- 
ginning also at the same right Hne, or space of 
a hundred feet that lies before the tents of the 
tribunes; and are ended on the opposite side, 
which we before called the front of all the camp. 
Next to the principes are lodged the hastati; 
being placed close behind the former, but look- 
ing also a contrary way. As each of the dif^ 
ferent bodies, of which a le^on is composed, 
is divided into ten companies, from hence it 
happens, that the several intervals, or streets are 
all of an equal length, and are alike te^rminated 
by that side of the camp which is thje front; to- 
wards which also the last of all the . companies 
are always turned. 

At the distance of fifty feet from tiie :hastati, 
and opposite also to them, is lodged the cavalry 
of the allies; beginning from the same right 
line; and extended likewise, as the other bodies, 
down to the front of the camp. The whole 
infantry of the allies, as we have. already mea- 
tioned, before the extraordinaries are selected, 
is. equal to that of the legions: and the cavalry, 
after a third part has been, taken from it to 
serve as extraordinaries, is double .in number, to 
the Roman. cavalry. The depth therefore of 
the ground, upon which these troops are placed, 
is enlarged in such proportion, that they cover 
always the same space in length with that which 
is occupied by the Romans. The several streets^^ 
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which are five in number, being thus completely 
formed, the infantry of the allies, to whose 
companies a depth of ground is also assigned in 
proportion to their number, is, in the same 
manner, ranged close behind the cavalry, but 
looking a contrary way. For their faces are 
fumed towards the intrenchment, and look down 
upon both sides of the camp. 

In every company, the foremost tents ort 
either side are occupied by the centurions. In 
this disposition both of the infantry and cavalry, 
the sixth company and the sixth troop are 
separated from the fifth by a distance of fifty 
feet. By this division another street is formed, 
which traverses all the rest, and passes through 
the middle of the camp, in a line parallel to the 
tents of the tribunes. This street, on account of 
the position of it below five companies is called 
the Quintan. 

The space, that falls behind the tents of the 
tribunes, and which lies close, on either hand, 
to the consular ground, is allotted, one side of 
it for the forum, and the other for the place of 
the quaestor and the * military stores. Behind 
the last of the tents of the tribunes on either 
side, and in a line, which, falling upon those 
tents, f<;)rms that kind of figure which is called 
the forceps, the extraordinary cavalry is lodged, 
together with the volunteers that accompany 
the consul : being all of them extended along 
the two sides of the camp; with their faces 
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tnraed towards the place of the quaestor on the 
one side^ and to the foram on the other. And 
as they are in this manner placed near the con-> 
sul in the camp, so likewise in the marches, 
and in a word, upon all occasions that arise, 
they are bound to observe with particular aU 
tention, both the quasstor and the constd; and 
to be at all times ready to receive their orders* 
Close behind this cavalry, but with their faces 
turned towards the intrenchment, the infantry 
which IS sdected also for the same siervice, is 
encamped* 

Above these troops is left an open space 
of a hundred feet in breadth, and parallel 
to the tents of the tribunes, which passes along 
the forum, the consular ground and the place of 
the quaestor; and is continued through the 
whole extent of the camp. On the upper side 
of it is placed the extraordinary cavalry of the 
allies; looking down upon the forum, the place 
of the quBBStor, and the consular ground. Be* 
tween the middle of their tents, and opposite to 
the coi^ular ground is left another open space, 
of the. breadth of ififty feet; which divides the 
former at right angles, and leiuls towards 
the hindmost part of the camp. Close again 
behind this cavalry, the extraordinary in&mtry 
of the allies is lodged; with their feces turned 
towards the intrenchment, and to the rear of all 
the camp. The ground that remains unoc* 
cupied on either side is reserved for strang^^. 
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or for such of the allies as are brought by 
any temporary occasion to the army. When 
the arrangement is thus completed^ the entire 
camp forms the figure of an equilateral square : 
and with respect to the several parts^ the sepa- 
ration of them into streets, together with the 
order in which all things are disposed, renders 
the appearance not unlike to a city. 

The intrenchment is distant from the tents on 
every side two hundred feet. The ground that 
lied between is subservient to many valuable 
purposes. It renders the entrance of the legions 
into the camp as well as their egress. from it 
both easy and commodious. For as the several 
companies advance into this open space accord- 
ing to the direction of their respective streets, 
they never meet together in the way, nor are 
exposed to the danger of being thrown down 
and traitepled upon each by the other. In this 
place likewise the cattle and all the spoil that is 
taken from the enemy is kept in safety during 
the night. But the greatest ad vants^^ is, that in 
caseof an attack by night, neither fire nor scarcely 
any weapon can reach the troops ; and even those 
few javelins that happen to fall among them are 
rendered ineffectual by the distance, as well as 
by the tents that cover them on every side. 

From this detail of the numbers, both of 
the infantry and cavalry of which an army 
is at any time composed; whether four or 
five thousand men be allotted to each legi'on; 
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from the descriptioa of the depth and length 
of the ground upon ivhich the companies are 
lodged; and from the account of the mea-; 
sure and respective distances of the streets and 
open spaces; it will be easy to conceive the 
extent and whole circumference of the camp^ 
When the allies that first join the army, or those 
that are brought by any occasion to the camp, 
exceed the usual number, the ground that lies 
on one side of the consular t^it, together with 
that which was before m^itioned, is assigned to 
the latter; the forum and the place of the 
quEBStor being thrown together for this purpose 
as the necessity requires. And with regard 
to the former, the numbers that are redun-^ 
dant are disposed in another separate street, 
behind the Roman legions, on both sides of the 
camp. When the four legions and both the 
consuls are assembled together within one ia- 
trenchment, in order to understand the man* 
ner of their encampment, nothing more is ne*" 
ceysary than to conceive two armies lodged in 
the form that has been now described, turn- 
ed one towards the other, and joined together 
in the part that is assigned to the extraordi* 
jiaries of either army; who are placed as we 
have already mentioned, in the rear of all 
the camp, with their faces turned towards the 
intrenchment. In this position the camp forms 
the figure of an oblong square. The ground 
upon which it stands is double in extent to that 
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of the former camp 5 and the circumference of 
it larger by one half. Such is the method which 
is constantly observed when both consuls are 
encamped together within the same intrench- 
ment. And when they form separate . camps» 
the only difference is, that the forum^ the place 
of the quaestor, and the consular tents, are placed 
in tlie middle, between botii the armies. 



CHAP. III. 

As soon ^ as the encampment is completed, the 
tribunes, haying assembled tc^ether all the per^ 
sons, both free men and slaves, that are in tiie 
army, administer to every one of them apart, 
the following oath : '* That they will not steal 
any thing from the- camp; and even if they 
find any thing that they will bring it to the 
tribunes." Two companies are then selected 
from the principes and the hastati of each 
legion; to whose care is assigned the ground 
that lies before the tents of the tribunes. Fpr as 
the Romans usually pass the whole time of day 
in this open space, they employ great care 
to keep it continually cleansed and sprinkled. 
Of the remaining eighteen companies three are 
allotted to every tribune. For in every legion 
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there are twenty oempanies c^ princtpes tnd 
hastati^ as wcf have alraady mentioiied, and six 
tribimes. The service which these three cimH 
panies are oUiged to pefform ia tarn fos the 
tribtwe* to whom they are respectivdy assignedi, 
is to fix his tent, to make the groimd amund 
it platii and level, and to cover his haggage^ if 
it be necessary, with a f^ice* It is their duty 
likewise to place a double guard near him for 
his security. This guard consists of four sol* 
diers, two of whom are stationed before the 
tent, and two behind it, near to the horses. 
As three companies are thus allotted to ev^ry 
tribune, and as each company, without incla<' 
ding the triarii and the light-armed troqps, who 
are both exempted £xxa this duty» coiits^ morp 
than a huadred i^ai, this service falling to eiu}]i 
company in turn iqK>n every fourth d^y only. 
becomes verjr light and easy ; aiid» while it nii- 
msters in all thinjspi that are necessary to th^ 
convenience of the tribunes^ rendeif^ thfir ol^c^ 
likewise more illustripitt, and brings r^pect t^ 
their authority. 

The triarii are dischai^ed from bearing any 
part in tliis attendance. But each of their Gam*- 
panies is obliged to fumifih every day aigiwtd 
to the troop of cavalry that lies close behipd it* 
The duty of this guard, amoag other fuuptioiiis^ 
is prindpally to observe the horses: that th^y 
may not at any time be remised wifitior service 
by beinff entangled in the bands that hold them; 
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Or by foreakiDg awsy, and failing in among 
odierrborseB, creale tumult and disorder iii the 
QGltnp. One company alone which is selected 
in turn from the whole body of these troops, is 
«talii(Hied round the tent of the consul ; as well 
to secure his person agafinst all- surprise, as for 
Ihe sake of adding splendour also to his dig«> 
idty. 

The intrenohment is inade by the allies, on 
those two sides, near to which their two idngs 
are encamped. The two other sides are left to 
the Rfcunans; to each kgion, one. Eadh sid^ 
is divided into certain portionB, aiccording t6 the 
number of the companies 3 amd a centuricfh 
assigned, to overlook the work in every portion!. 
The whole side is afterwards examined and ap« 
proved by two of the tribunes; whose office it 
is to attend to every thing that is done in tfa6 
camp. For the tribunes, dividing among them^ 
sdves the time of their campaign, and presiding^ 
two in turn, dming two months of the six, hav^ 
the supreme direction. of every kind of necessary 
work and service, that Mh within the time of 
their command. The same duty is performed, 
in the same manner likewise, among the allies, 
by the officers who are called prefects. 

As soon as daylight appears, the leaders of 
the cavalry, and the centurions, attend ail to^ 
gether at the tents of the tribunes ; and the tri^ 
bunes ^ that of the consul. The necessary 
orders xre then delivered by the coristtl to the 
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tribanes ; by the tribunes to Ae centnrimw and 
the leaders of the cavalry ; and by these, as the 
proper time for each arriyes, to the rest rfthe 
army. 

The delivery of the signal fiwr the night is 
secured ia the foUowii^ manner. Every tenth 
cohort, both of infantry and cavalry, is lodged 
at the extreme end of those lines which form the 
separate streets. From each <rf these a soldier 
|s selected, who is discharged from all the duties 
of the guard. This soldier, every day about the 
time^Of the setting of the sun, goes to the te^t of 
the 'tribune, and receives from him the signal; 
which is a flat tablet of wood, with some word 
inscribed upon it; and^ having returned back 
again to his own company, he then delivers the 
tablet with the signal, in the presence of some 
witnesses^ to the leader of the cohort that is 
lodged next to his own« From him again, it 
passes to the following cohort ; and^ in the same 
manner^ through all the rest in order, till it ar- 
rives at the first cohorts, which lie nearest to 
the tents of the tribunes^ and from thence it is 
carried. back again to the tribunes, while it is 
^et day* If all the tablets that were delivered 
are brought back, the tribune then perceives 
that the signal has passed through all the catnp. 
But if any otie be wanting, he immediately ex- 
amines into the fact ; and, ^having discerned "by 
the inscriptions in what quarter the tablet h^ 
been stopped, inflicts a (Suitable punishment 
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upon those that have been the cause of that 

The guards for the night are thus^ disposed- 
One entire company is always stationed round 
the consular tent. The tents of the tribunes, 
and the cavalry, are guarded by soldiers taken 
from each company, in the manner that has 
before been mentioned. Each separate com* 
pany appoints a guard likewise for itself from its 
own body. The other guardsi are disposed as 
the consul directs. But the usual custom is, to 
a^Qt three soldiers to the quaestor; and two to 
each of the members of the council. The ex- 
ternal sides of the camp are guarded by the 
light*armed forces; who are distributed every 
day along the whole entrenchment. From the 
same body, ten men are also stationed before 
every gate that leads into the camp^ 

Among those that are appointed for the watch» 
one soldier from each gui^rd, the same who$e 
duty it is to take the first watch, is carried in 
the evening to the tribune, by one of the con- 
ductors of the rear of every company* The 
tribune, having given to all of them some small 
tiU>lets of wood, inscribed with a certain cha- 
racter, and appropriated to each particular 
guard* dismisses them to their respective sta- 
tions 

The care of making tfaerounds is inlrustedJto the 
cavalry. - The C4^>taun of the first troop in each^f 
the legions is bomud totend his orders in tfaye ntpniT 
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ing to one of the condiietOFS of the rear^ Gom* 
manding him to appoint, before the time o£ <bn- 
ner^ibur soldiers of the troop to go the rounds; and 
to «md notice also afterwards, in the evenings 
to the leader of the second troop, that it is his 
turn to ixkspect the watch on the fbllorwing diay. 
The leader of the second troc^ gives Aotice, in 
like manner, for the third day; and the same 
method is observed through a^ the rea^t. The 
four soldiers, who are thus selected from the first 
troop bj the conductor of the rear, havi&g de« 
termined among themselves each particular 
watch by lot, go aft^n^ards to the teat of 
the tribune, and receive from thence in writ- 
ing an account of tlie several posts, and of 
the number of the guards, which they ar^ 
required to visit. They then take thear sta« 
tion near to the first company of the triarii. 
For the leadar of this company has the care 
o( marking the time of erery watch by the 
sound of a trumpet. And when the signal 
is made, W, to whose inspection the -Ari^ watch 
was allotted, taking with hin^ some of hi»fijends 
lis witne86es> goes rotod td* all tlie posls that are 
rtftcited in his orders, and visits alt <^e guakU : 
iubt those alo»e» thitt are stadiiMied roond the in* 
tr«nchmdnt;» and before the gates, but those also 
that are placed in every single company and* in 
^t^ry trc»o^ If ha funds the onHineiB awakie 
1^ fiKJ^A ki^ tb^iir sdv aral- atlKtkinsv he reoemts 
ftofli ttem i^ vrooddn* toUMi. But if he di$* 
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oorers that aay <me is sleeping, or has left his 
post, he desites thtee that ar& fHresent to bear 
testimony to the fact, and then retires. The 
same method is observed ih all the following 
watches. The care of sounding the trumpet, 
by which notice is giren in the same moment 
both to the centinels and the inspectors of the 
wi^h, is left, as we hare said, to the captains 
of the first company of the triarii, who perform 
this duty alternately, day by diy. 

As soon as morning appears^ those who have 
made the rounds carry the tablets to the tribmie. 
If they bring the full number back they are 
suff&rM to depart without any question. But if 
the number be less than that of the guards, the 
inscriptions are immediately examined, in order 
to discover from what particular guard the tablet 
has not been tetumed. .When this is known, 
the centurion is ordered to attend and to bring 
with him the soldiers that were appointed for 
that guard ; that they may be questioned fece 
to face with him who made the rounds. If the 
fault be in the guani, he that made the rounds 
appeals at once to the t^iaiony of his friends 
who were present. Such evidence always is. 
demanded from him ; and in case that he is hot 
able to bring this proof the whc^ blame rests 
upon himself. The council is then assembled ; 
the cause is judged by the tribune, and the 
guilty person sentenced to be bastinaded. This 
punishment is inflicted in the foUowing main 
ner. 
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The tribune, taking a tStidc into his handy 
gently touches the criminal; and iiiinMidiatdj^ 
afterwards all the soldiers of the legion attaofe 
him with sticks and stones; so that the gpreatesi 
part of those that are thus condemned ar^ de«- 
stroyed immediately in the camp» If any- c»se 
escapes, yet he is not saved. For all ^ return 
into his country is shut against him : nor would 
any of his friends or kindred ever dare to receive 
him into their bouses. Those, therefore, who 
have once fallen into this misfortune are lost 
without resource. The conductor of the rear, 
and the le9der of the troops, if ever they .neglect 
to give the necessary notice in due time, the first 
to the inspectors of the watch, and the second to 
the leader of the succeeding troop, are subject 
also to this punishment. From the dread -<^ a 
discipline so severe, and which leaves no place 
for mercy, every thing that belongs to the guards 
of the night is performed with the exactest dili* 
gence and care. 

The soldiers are subject to the control of the 
tribunes, as these are to that of the consuls. 
The tribunes have the power of imposing finei^, 
and demanding sureties, and of punishing witli 
stripes. The same authority is exercised by the 
prefects among the allies. 

The punishment of the bastinade is inflicted 
also upon those who steal any thing in the camp i 
those who bear false testimony; who, in their 
youth, abuse their bodies j and who have beea 
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three times convicted of one fault. These of- 
fences ere pnnishec^ as crimes. . There are others 
that afe regarded as the effects of cowardice, and 
disgraceful to the military character. When a 
8<rfdier, for example, with a view of obtaining a 
reward, makes a report to the tribunes of some 
farave action which he has not performed. When 
any one, through fear, deserts his station, or 
throws away his arms in the time of an engage- 
ment. For hence it hiappens that many, through 
the dread of the allotted punishment, ivhen they 
are attacked by much greater numbers, will even 
encounter manifest destruction, rather than de- 
sert that post which they had been ordered to 
maintain. Others again, when they hav6 lost 
their shield, or sword, or any other part of their 
arms in the time of action, throw themselves pre- 
cipitately into the very midst of the enemy; 
hoping either to recover what they have lost, or 
to avoid by death the reproaches of their fellow- 
soldiers, and the disgrace that is ready to receive 
them. 

If it happens that many are at one time guilty 
of the same fault, and that whole companies retire 
before the enemy, and desert their station ; in- 
stead of punishing all of them with death, an 
expedient is employed which is both useful and 
full of terror. The tribune, assembling together 
all* the soldiers of the legion, commands the cri- 
minals to be brought forwards: and, having 
sharply reproached them with their cowardice. 
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be then draws^ out by lot either fire, w eight, or 
twetity men) according to the number of those 
that l^ve offended. For the proportion is mually 
80 adjiHted, that every tmth maai i^ reserred lor 
punishment. Those^ who are thus separated 
ftom the rest by lot, are bastinaded withmit re* 
Mission ijn the manner before described. The 
others are sentenced to be fed with bailey ic^tead 
of wheat ; and are lodged without the intrench- 
metity exposed to insults from tibie enemy. As 
the clanger, therefore, and the dread of tieath, 
hangs equally over all the guilty, because no one 
cam foresee upon whom the lot will Ml ; and as 
the.^ame and infamy of receiving barl^ only 
for their support, is extended also alike to aU; this 
instituticm is perfectly well contrived, both for 
impressing present terror, and for the preventton 
of future faults. 

The method by which ^ the young mea are 
animated to brave all danger is al^ admirable. 
When an^ action has passed in which any of the 
soldiers have shown signal proofs of courage, the 
eonsul, assembling the troops togeth^, com- 
mands those to approach who have distinguished 
themselves by any eminent expkni. And having 
first bestowed on every one of them apart the 
comlneiMlation that is dvte to this particular in- 
stance of their valour, and recounted likewise all 
their former actions that haive ever merited ap- 
plause, he then distributes amongthent the fol- 
lowing rewards. To him who has wounded an 
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enemy^ » jarelin. To him who has killed mi 
eaafny, and stripped him of his armoor, if he be 
a 9oldi«r in the infaDtry> a goblet ; if in th^ es^ 
vahy, fomiture.foi' hi» horse; though, ^a fommer 
ttme^' this last was presented tcmly with a javelia. 
Tbne rewards, however, are not bestowed upcm 
the seUiers. who, in a general battte^ or in the 
attack of a citj, wxMind or spoil a& enemy'; but 
vtpQ^ ^i08e/a^0ne who, in separate akirmisd^es, 
and when any <»ccasion oflGsrs, in which, no no* 
cMsity requires them to engage in single contest, 
throw themseivies voItnlBryy intQ\danger, and 
wfith des%u pvi^rcke the combat; Whesi a city 
is taken by storjn, those who mount • first upon 
tibe walls ^are honoured with a goilden crown. 
Those also' who have sav^d the lives of any of 
the citijsensy or the. allies, by covering them from 
the enemy in the time: of battle, receive. presents 
from ihe^coimilrand are crowned likewise by 
iAiB pef^ions iUemselveis^wbo have been thus pre* 
served, mid i^hb, if they refuse this office, are 
i^ompelled by the jfudgiraneoi; of the tribunes to 
perform- it. Add to this, that those who are thus 
saved are boHtfed, during the remainder of their 
lii^ias, to revemace their preserver as a father, aad 
to^ render to him all the duties which liiey would 
pay ti» him who- gave them bbth. Nor are the 
effects of these irewards, in raising a sj^rit of emu* 
hulilon and. of eoui^age, confined to those alone 
wfaa are present in the army, bui extended ltke< 
wise t0 all the citizem at home. For those who 
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have obtained those presents^ beside the honour 
which they acquire among their fdlow-sokliers, 
and the reputation which immediately attends 
them in their country, are distinguished after 
their return, by wearing in all solemn processions 
suoh ornaments as are permitted only to be worn 
by those who have received them from the 
consuls as the rew«ur<is of their valour. They 
hang up likewise in the most conspicuous parts 
of their houses the spoils whicti they have taken, 
as a monument and evidence of iheiv exploits. 
Since such, therefore, is the atteniion .and the 
care with which the Romans distribute rewards 
and punishments in their armies, it is not to.be 
thought strange that the wars in which they en- 
gage are always ended with glory and success. 

The military stipends are thus regulated. The 
pay of a soldier in the in&ntry is two obeli by 
the day ; and double to the centuartons. . The 
pay of the cavalry is a drachma. The allowance 
of com 4;o each man in the in&atry. consii^ of 
about two third parts of an Attic bushel of wheat 
by the month. In the cavali^ it is sevea 
bushels of barley, and two of wheat To the 
in&ntry of the allies the same quantity is distri- 
buted ali to that of the Romans i but their caval^ 
ry receives only one bushel and a third of wheat, 
and five of barley. The wholeof this allowanoe 
is given without reserve to the allies. fiiMi.the 
Roman soldiers are obliged to purchase theircoro 
aiid dothes, together with the arms which tiiey > 
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occasionally want, at a certain stated prices 
which is deducted by the quasstor from their 

pay- 
In breaking up the camp the following order 

is observed. When the first signal is made, the 
soldiers all take down the tents, and collect the 
baggage. No tent, however, is at any time either 
set up or taken down until those of the consul 
and the tribunes are first set up, or first removed. 
Upon the second signal the baggage is placed 
upon the beasts of bilrthen ; and at the third, the 
foremost of the troops begin their march, and the 
whole camp is put in motion. In the van are 
usually placed the extraordinaries ; and after 
these the right wing of the allies, which is fol- 
lowed by the baggage of both these bodies. 
Next to these marches the first of the Roman 
legions, ivith its blaggage also behind it. The 
second legion follows ; having behind it likewise 
both its own baggage, and the baggage of the 
allies, who are in the rear ; for the rear of all the 
march is closed with the left wing of the allies. 
The cavalry marches sometimes in the rear of the 
respective bodies to which it belongs ; and some^ 
times on the flanks of the beasts that are loaded 
with the baggage ; keeping them together in due 
order,^ and covering them from insult. When any 
attack is expected to be made upon the rear,, the 
extraordinaries of the allies, instead of leading 
the van, are posted in the rear. In all the other 
parts the disposition remains the same. Of the 
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two legions^ aiid the two wings of the allies, those 
that are oii one day foremost in the march ^oa 
the following day are placed behind ; tliat, by 
thus changing their rank alternately all the troops 
may obtain the same advantage in their turn, of 
arriving first at w^ter and at forage. There i$ 
also another disposition which is nsed when any 
immediate danger threatens, and the march is 
made through an open countrjr. At such times> 
the hastati, the principes, and the triarii, v^ 
ranged in three parallel lines, each behind the 
other, with the baggage of the hastati in the 
front. Behind the hastati is placed the baggage 
of the principes, who are followed likewise by 
that of the triarii ; so that the baggage, and the 
several bodies are mingled in alternate oiPder. 
The march being thus disposed, the troops, as 
soon as any attack is made, turning either to the 
left or to the right, advance forwards from the 
baggage towards that side upon which the enemy 
appears. And thus, in a moment of time, and 
by one single movement, the whole army is 
formed at once in order of battle ; esc^t only 
that the hastati are perhaps obliged tonMtke an 
evolution ; and the beasts of burthen also, with 
all those that attend upon the baggage, being 
mow thrown into the rear of all the troops, are 
covered by them from all danger. 

At the end of a march, when the army arrives 
near the- place of their encampment, a tribune 
and some centurions, who are appointed always 
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for this purpose/ advance before the rest. And 
having survejred the whole ground upon which 
the encampment is to be made, they first deter* 
mine the place of the consular tent, aud on which 
side of it the legions may most commodiouidy be 
lodged* When this is done they measure out the 
6pace that is allotted for the consul ; and then 
draw a line for the place of the tents of the tri* 
bunes; and parallel to it another line, below 
which the legions are to be encamped. In the 
same manner also the several portions of the 
ground, which lies on the other side of the con- 
sular tent, and which we have already particu* 
larly described, are ascertained by lines. And as 
the diistances are fixed, and wdl known by tise, 
the admeasurement of the whole is easy; and soon 
completed. Four ensigns are then planted in 
the ground, th^ first in the place in which the 
tent of the consul is to be set up ; the second, oil 
that side of the consular ground which has bten 
chosen for the front of the camp ; the third in 
the middle of the line that i& designed for the 
tents of the tribunes ; and the last upon the other 
paraUe! Krie below which the legions are to be 
encamped. These ensigns are all of a purple 
colour; that bf the fconsul eoccepted, which in 
white. The portions on the other side of the 
consular ground al-e sometimes marked by sim- 
ple pikes fixed in the ground, and sometimes by 
ensigns of some different colour. Last of all, 
the i^veral streets are drawn out by measure, 
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and pikes also planted to denote tTie limits of 
each particular street. The necessary eflFect of 
this method is» that when the troops upon their 
march approach so near as to discover the place 
of their encampment, they are able to discern at 
once all the different parts of the camp ; being 
taught by the ensign of the consul to point out 
and distinguish all the rest. And as they all 
occupy the same place always in the camp, so 
that each man knows in \fhat particular street 
and in what part also of the street he is going to 
be lodged, their entrance very much resembles 
that of a body of soldiers into their own native 
city. For as these, already knowing, both in 
general and in particular, the quarters of the 
city in which their habitations stand, turn a^de 
immediately from the gates, and arrive at theit 
9everal houses without mistake ; just so it hap- 
pens in the Roman camp* It is to this fitcility 
indeed that the Romans chiefly attend upon such 
occasions ; and, for the sake of obtaining it, pur- 
sue so contrary a method to that of the Greeks. 
For the GreeJcs, when they encanap, consider 
principally the natural strength of the place that 
is chosen, and accommodate their disposition 
to it ; beipg partly studious to avoid the labour 
of throwing up an intrenchment ; and partly 
persuaded also, that fortifications raised by art 
are always less secure than those that are made 
by nature. In compliance, therefore, with what 
the nature of the ground demands, thejr not 
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only are obliged to give every kind of figure to 
their camp, but to vary also the position of the 
several parts, as the place for each is favourable 
or improper. And from hence it happens that 
the soldier never knows with certainty either his 
own place in the camp, or that of the body to 
which he belongs. But the Romans willingly 
submit to the task of making an intrenchment^ 
and to other painful works,. for the sake of the 
advantage that is found, in employing a method 
which is never changed, and which renders all 
the parts of the camp familiar to the army. 

Such then in general are .the institutions of 
the Romans, which belong to the establishment 
c^ t^ieic annies, and more especially to the man-** 
ner of their encampment* 
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EXTRACT THE THIRDS 



Soma pecuUaf cvcelUncies in the R$man go/aem*^ 
tMnt and manners, iHu$tr<Hed by a eompari$(m 
: ^ ih€m with those of other states. 



The 9^Us»s M^hicb afanosl aD vmt^s hav^ftmnsN 
mitted to us with applaase5 am those of Iiineednf* 
iiton> Mantinea, Crete, and Carthage. To thee 
some have also added the govemmenits^ of Tliebes 
and Athens. With regard to the first it may foe 
allowed, perhaps, that they merit some distinc-' 
tion. But the republics of Th^es and Ath^M 
yery little deserve, in my opinion, to be made 
the .isubject of any particular discourse ; because 
they neither rose by natural steps to greatness, 
n(»r remained for any long continuasueein a pro* 
^perous state; nor sunk again by a gmdual 
decline. . But having owed aB their exalta^on 
lo^rdy to some favourable seasons^mid borrowed 
a kind of transient splendour frcHtn the ^m&^i in 
that very moment which «aw theoi flouridi/ tod 
which ^i^med to promise a lastiag confirmatioo 
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of their power, they were thrown back again by 
fortune into a contrary state. Thus the The- 
bans, having applied to their own advantage the 
impradent conduct of the Lacedaemonians, and 
the hatred in which they were held by their al- 
lies, acquired, indeed, through the ability of one 
or two of their citizens who discerned these cir- 
cumstances, the reputation of superiority among 
the Greeks. But that the success which they at 
this time gained, arose not from the constitution 
of their government, but from the skill of those 
who gotemed, tlie ill fortune that followed close 
b^irid rendered clear and incontestable. For as 
the power of Thebes grew up and flourished 
With' iiiG lives of Epaminondas and Pelopidas^ 
aad^ when they died, was immediatdy drntAted; 
thartifiteeds no farther proof that the i^endour 
whiehithen ace? ned to the republic was derived 
whoHy^frona the virtue of these citizens, and not 
from any excdleace in the s<;ate.' The same oV 
servation way l>e applied as justly to the com<* 
monwealth of Athens, which flourished indeed 
«t many other partioalar seasons; but having 
bsen raised by the able conduct of Themistoclei 
to the greatest height of glory, within a short 
tkne afterwards was sunk again in wetness and 
disgrace. Th^ cause of this sudden change was 
no <aAier ihsm tlie hregular^ constitution of tfa« 
govtSMtment. Bor the Athenian state' liiay very 
kpfly be ieoiftfwred to a ship in* which there is no 
f>erMiilhtit commands. In such a vessel, when 

2c 2 
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the man nors, either througifr the dread of enemies^ 
or the itDpending dftngevs'of u stormy are coni^ 
pelled to act -together iu concert^ and attend'itd 
the orders of the pilots all things that are neoesM 
sary are performed by them with* diligenoe and 
skill. But no sooner are tbete apppefaensiotts 
past than they begin to reject all ccntrol^^and 
engage in mutual contest, toich as the diversity 
of their sentiments inspires. And while some 
among them are earnest for dontinuing theiir 
course, and others not less urgent vrkh the^palM 
to past anchor^ while the first moSiiri. the sails^ 
and the latter interpose with violence^ andnoctnh 
mand them to be farted ; this spirit of cMitentiah 
and seditious obstinacy net only affords aifchoifto^ 
fttl speotBLcle to those that beticMtit at adAMaiioti^ 
but renders the safety likewise 'of'sU'uHli^t&m 
embiurked in the vessel so preoarionsythat: "fetf 
freqdeotly^ when tbey have escaped :Mie dsthgdm 
of the greater $ea0 and most drekU^* tea^MMts, 
they are at last wrecked even in tke harboiir; and 
when they have just gained ihte Ix^y in the 
same manner the Afthenian ^tate> after iumng 
been conducted, by the virtue of thd govcmoi^ 
end th^ people tbmligh all 4^he difficulties ^itke 
mostthriefat^ng seasanl^^ has eften jimaMoiini^ 
mbly^been overiset in times of perfect safet^*»fid 
tran^ittity* There is no nee^ thraefere^tci'say 
aMne-ciMiofming this r epuUk?) of^thalof ^XiM|be»; 
4»bMMbof iwiiioh the muUilodediipMQB^lUfaf llgs* 
a8:lhefiikipiils6^<>f; their dHvn^<p*auli^r piusions 
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prompte them :^ the people in the one, being na- 
Inrally J^recipitate -and eager a.bove the rest of 
m^T 2tnd m the other, tmin^d up to babit$ of 
wee ari<J violenee. • , ». 

' Let u&pass on^ben to'the government of Crete i 
and .consider upon what, grounds it is that the 
mosl; seniable of the anoiefit writers, such as 
Ejpbbmg, Xenophon, Callisthenes, and Plalo^ 
hav* ventured to affirm 5 .first, thart the frame of 
thi^i i^pitblic very much resembles, or* rather is 
the same with that of Sparta-; and secon4Iy, that 
the coDstituticm itiself is such as desenres- to be 
^^pla^ded.' In my J4idgement, their opinion 
with respedt to botii these points is very distant 
from the tj^ixthi W4iet)her it be or not, the follow-r 
ing' ^okselvftt>oris n^y enable us tO' deti^piiiie. 
AndvA9^t,'eotMiemiiig the little resemblance th«t 
is to be'fibmid' between these two states. > 
V l^re^re three tbing^ linenrtioiied by 'these 
writers as distinguisliing the Spartan gayernment. 
/I^he first «9 .th^' equality of posae^toas in land ; 
ofi'which.tao one is p^rmittod: to obtein a greater 
pori^ thun another 3 Hie whole .tlaiids Ahat 
iieloi^ to ^th0 community iieiilg divided in e^piai 
^ares. among all the:cili2^D& Thi». second Js 
4)iene^bt of wealth that preveito MEumg thicf 
ipeople.; Thajt evei».the 110^ of moiiey h imknmm 
wiong tb«»;i : and^ (that, by TC«>Bseqfieii0a5 ithi; 
very r<lot t^.tlKIti ciiliteiytioa twhtch^HuriiifiiS'itiMtt 
tliepdsfiieBikMi<9f^Iei^inid nmi^y ts^ttevlyud^strogr^ 
edi/^in ttjedaslPtpiEee, ast^tfaey. afiirmi libe^icing$ 
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of Lacedieiiioa eajoy a perpetual aod beredit^y 
aovercigRty -, aud the seoators, with whose piur* 
ticipatki|i>.and by whose advice^ the entire adoi* 
nistration of affairs is regulated^ hold thatr dignity 
during life. Now hi all thepe points the goyem- 
meat of Crete is contfary to thst of Sparta. For 
the Cretans are permitted by their laws to posr 
sess» without any bounds, as large a property in 
land as they are able to obtain. The estioaation 
also of money is so great among them that it i? 
not only necessary, but even highly honourable) 
to acquire it. And indeed the desire of amassii^ 
wealth, and the habit of increasing itj are so 
deeply implanted in 4he very, manners of this 
peopk, that they alon^ of all mimkind think no- 
thing sordid or disholK>urable that is joined with 
gain. Lastly, in this island^ att the public offices 
are renewed every year ; 9^ are consfittiled' ii| 
a manner piurely democir«itical. I have gllen, 
therefore, been led to wonder that states which 
differ so essentially should' be .th«a joined. toge- 
ther by these writens, as if they wei&<(^/» aimiliur 
kind and nature. But it iamot onlyto.be im^ 
pujbftd to^hem that they^bai^^bairelyioyerloQlted 
this di£ferenc6. For when they.h«¥e.einploy<)d 
grtet pains to show thftt I^ciii;gQa aloUe, of aili 
mankind, discerned the meuM* that; were' Juost 
proper tK> gtre stability to Tgomrmmt ; tbat^ 
ev«ry state eani only be maiatmiMd iby ibrnvier^ i« 
•miTy and imi^Hi aoioog tbe:e}tmena^ tbitle^Mla^ 
tor, iifheA he took away fimn Ni^'i^ubfic 1^ 
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desire of riehes, removed also witi^ it bH €&?U ta* 
mnit aiid di^iea^aii, and that tbe Laccdamoi» 
otaiift) being thud freed fF<mi ^e«e domestic evils^ 
lived together in perfect concord, and preserred 
sach order in their goveroment, as was not to be 
Ibttnd in any of the states of Greece ; when tfaey 
have discoursed, I say, at large on all these eir^ 
cumstauces, and seen also, on the other hand, 
that the natural lust of weahh which prevails 
among the Cretans gives birth continually both 
to private contests, and to public dimensions and 
divisions ; produces murders and inte^me wars ; 
yet still, a& if a differaice so ackiiowledged wer^ 
of small importance, they boldly venture to af-. 
firm, that there is a close resemblance between 
the two republicsi And kideed Ephorus^ when he 
treats of either of them, employs indiscriiiiinately 
thei SMQe expmssions, the proper names alone 
fs?c<tepted ;. so that, imless we attend to these, it h 
not possible to distinguish whieb of tbe two is 
designed by his discourse. Suth, then, is the dif- 
ferenee between the government of Crel^ and 
that of Sparta. I shall now endeavour to sheKv 
that the first is neither worthy of applause nor 
imitation. 

. There are two things which are assential pa^ti^ 
in every government, and according to. which 
the principles aad constitution of the state iteelf, 
will be found to deserw either praise^r oensure. 
Ttese wte^ the manners* and the laws. The ma^* 
ners and the laWs^iiat are moi^t worthy to ^be;^^ 
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ral l^m|^6r of the whote tcmmmmtQr'to tfiikhi^i^ 
^nd to justice; and ttwsx^ which |>«Mli|cf^;cM'^ 
tiiary effects are^t to be p^eetecL^ WhBk w^^^f-^ 
9eive>,ther€£[>re, that the iawsaiidmaiin^drs^6f*8 
state .are ^uchj as tend to pEomote the «js^reise ef 
li^oesty aad virtue, as it is very reasonable for nsf 
to, conclude that the state itself is virtuous, and 
the memhers of it free from all n^roach ; so, on 
theal^er handiwh^ian inastoderatedesire of gain 
governs the life of every private citizen, and thd 
public transactions of the. state arO'ContPsiry'to 
justice, we may safely veatureto dselafse that¥b«^ 
laws of this commimity are bad> the nmtinej^i^^ 
the people corrupt i»nd vicious, awl < the wh^lc? 
government contonptible^ Now if* we i^on^id^ 
the character and conduct of the Cretams, it i^ 
pertain that scarcely an example can be fetipld of 
dfiy, nation in which the private manners erf 4hd 
Qjiti^ens are more replete wkh. artifice and? fraud} 
Of. where the pubtiQ enterprise are mote unjmft; 
A^ this republic, therefore, neither beaisawy 
^s^Q(il4anoe to that of Sparta, nor deserves^in 
any manner to be approved or imitated, .we sbaM 
hei^^rej^tjt,:as. uaworthy^ci'ctOiiiwiAtcedn that 
c^mp^^r^^wwhichwepr^p^oseii. :). . > /-i 
...Ni:|r ji^^ij; reasonably to expect, that we dtoidd 
i||o w f^^y ipl^Qe: \n this inquiry to* the- c«w»meiiH 
^^?Jjth,Qf J Pl^to, i heiw mmh soewn it: may /have 
^qen^^ .pejebra^ , by son^. phi)dsQ|^era iior^ ag 
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in .the <iDnt6s(f between aittrts, or combfftatits, li!|i 
the poblic'^anies^iio pef0(A»^^ii0^i^^ 
^ave not first beeattaaned In proper dlsci^ii^; 
tod pr^AFied, b^ eKercise ^^so- neither fcatt thiir 
repubtici^lKipe tOi bereeetved ima any coihp^tr** 
tion coac^raing excellence^ tiH it basr first shown* 
its strength in some real action. To coikipareit, 
such.ag it has hitherto remained, with the'repnb^ 
lics.of Sparta, Rome, and Carthage, would b^iibr 
less absurd than to iOompare a stattie with a^ 
breathing and bring man. For tfaovtgh the beau- 
ly of the ,workintght deserve pa'haps the hi^esfc 
epiBin^fidation^ yet the comparison of an mknU 
mttte^ form with an animated being would yery 
JusiMy appear defective and incongruous to every 
eye^ : I^nving, therefore^ this republic and' that 
of ;Cjrete» let us return again to the gbfeitiment of 
jSparta.' - .^^ 

. When I consider the laws that were invented 
byL{y)ciitrgus,as tending to^promete union ttmong 
the citi:zens>.to secure the Laconian territory 
freaoL all danger, and to maintain his people in thfe 
undistnrbed enjoyment of tiieir liberty, they a^** 
peartoiiaTe been so wrsely framed, and adapted 
with such true foresight to all tliese purposesr» 
that I am aimost tempted to regard them> risttt^ 
as the work of some divinitythan the effort bfan^ 
human mindi In establisHing an equality of 
possessions, atid ill restraining all the cftHiens-to 
the consmnt n^ of oiteisimple and boAhibn vScJt^ 
he chose the isnearti&^that werfe irf^st efifedtuAt to 
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render the LaoedssmoAians mod^te in f hdir de- 
sires, and to banish all coatention from the state* 
By accustoming them to painftil labours, and 
dangerous exercises, he £>nned them to be brave 
and daring. And where temperance and forti« 
tade meet together^ in any man, or in any com* 
mumty of men, it is scarcely possible that those, 
who are habituated to the practice of these 
Tirtues, should ever be disturbed by intestine 
evils, or be subdued by external force. Lycur- 
gus, ther^rey having thus raised the frame of 
his republic upon these two principles, secured 
all Laconia against the dread of any hostile at* 
tempts, and established the liberty of Sparta 
itpon such strong foundations that it subsisted 
during many ages. But it appears to me that 
this legidator, both in the frame of hil; particular 
laws, and in the general constitution of the go- 
vernment, wholly overlooked one great precau- 
tion ; the precaution that was necesi^ry to re- 
strain his people from invading the territory of 
their neighbours, from aspiring to an extended 
soiBereignty, or raising themselves in Biay manner 
to be the arbiters of all affairs^ As the particufatr 
members of the state were accustomed .by his in* 
stiliations to live in the simplest and most frugal 
manner^ and to remain satisfied wHh their ovtn:i 
possessioiis, it was also no less rcquisite^ either to 
infuse into the whole community the same vnlling 
spirit* of contentedness and moderation^ or to 
fofcethem through necessity to adopt it. Bnt 
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LyourguSf while be freed his eitisens from 
jwlomj and envious competition: in thdr private 
numnars^ and in the adminiatratioa of their own 
particular goivermn^it^ at the same time allowed 
f uU jQope to their ambttioas projects agakist thf 
fsest of Greece^ aatd suffered them to become mo»t 
ei^r and aspiring: in the pursuit both of weaith 
and power. For who is ignorant that the Lace* 
da^monians^ the first almost, of ail the Greeks^ 
were led by the desire of gait) to invade the terri^ 
tory of their neighbours, and declared war against 
the Messeniara> with design to reduce than into 
slavery ? Who has not heard, that, when they 
had invested Messene with their forces they per^ 
sisted in the attempt with so great obstinacy that 
they bound themselves by an oath never to raise 
the siege till the city should be tadcen? Nor is 
it less notorious to all mankind that, with a view 
of establishing their own dominion over the 
Greoian states, they submitted to cbey ^e opd^ns 
even of a people whom they had conquered* 
For a^ter having bravely maintained the cause of 
the owunon liberty of all the Greeks, and sub* 
dtied the Persians who brought an army to in* 
vade it ; after having defeated and forced them to 
wtitm^ they basely yielded to them many cities 
by the peace tiiat was concluded by Antalcidas; 
that they might obtain in return the treasure that 
was necessary for acquiring to themsdtves the 
soTereignty of Greece. Upon this occasion it 
was that they first perceiTed in what part their 
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gcrrarmnent was defectivse. ' For as^long as they 
coofiinod their views of conquest to thi neigfaboiip- 
1119 states, smd to the Hmits efPelopecmesaftii tb)Dy 
W€se aUeto draw from LaconiA itself suc^isup^^ 
]^i(as w wi^re sufficieBt lor tfaeapoobaplidxnareiit of 
their designs; as all tbiogs'thtt^'Were^necedsaiy 
Wjaie colleeted within their rMch ; and a2t the 
distance was commodious for their retam foacik 
9^aiai to their country, and fen* tranqioirting 1^ 
theiii stores. • But when Ihey attempted tobiam^ 
tMA fleets upon the sea> and to send their armies 
beycmd the bounds of Peloponnei»», it very soon 
was. seen that neither tlieiv w^n money^nop tbe 
exchange of their own natural ccxnniodities: that 
was permitted \xy Ly curgus, was ei^>able of sup«> 
plymg all their wants ; but that rmoney t»f a^ com* 
siion- cuRreney» and stores drawn fr<>m . foreign 
countries, were neoessavy to support sueb enterr 
frrsses. 'They were forced, therefore^ to sup* 
phcate assistance from the court of Persia; t<^ 
impose a tribute upon the islands ^ and to escact 
contributions from all the Greeks^ being fitlly 
assured that, while they adhered to the iiistiti»» 
.tions.of Lycurgus, they could neverhope td obr 
4ain the supreme command inGreece^ nor bb^aftilc 
>even in any mann^ to conteihd^ iiir superiority 
with other states. But to what purpose is this 
digression? It is to show by the evidence of 
facts that the laws of Lycurgus were perfectly 
.well contrived, for maintaining his people in4he 
undisturbed possession of their own pro|)ef tejri- 
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tory, aud for preserving their liberty inviolable ; 
and that, where men propose to themselves ttiese 
advantages as the sole objects of political institu^ 
tions, it must be acknowledged that there neither 
is, lior ever was, any system or frame of govern- 
ment more eligible than that of Sparta. But if a 
people^ oixthe other hand, should desire to eniargid 
their views, and esteem it more great and glorious 
to bold many m subjection^ to ^extend their 
emipire . over various countries, and to draw the 
submission of all mankind towards them ; it niust 
then also he confessed, that the Lacedaemonian 
constitution is defective ; and that the Roman go- 
vernment is framed with greater strength for ^the 
accomplishnaent ^of such designs. The truth ^f 
this remark ismam£eist from that which happened 
in the two republics. For the Lacedaemonians 
oo soouer endeavoured to obtain the sovereignty 
of Greece than they brought their own liberty 
into danger. But the Romans, having once sub** 
dued to their dominion all the parts of Italy, 
reduced, within a short time afterwards^ the 
whole wo4*ld beneath their yoke ; being greatly 
assisted in the execution of this vast attempt by 
the plenty of all necessary stores, and the facilit3^ 
with which they were continually supplied* ' 
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CHAP. II. 

The gorernment of Carthage seemd iho to hare 
l>een originally weH contrived with regard t© 
those general forms that have been mentkmedo 
For there were kings in this government, together 
with a senate, which was vested with aristocratic 
*al authority. The people likewise^ enjoy ^e 
exercise of certain powers that were appropriated 
to thera. In a word, the entire frame of the 
republic very much resembled those of Rome 
and Sparta. But at the time of the war of Anni'^ 
bal the Carthaginian constitution wes worse ia 
its condition than the Roman. For as nature has 
assigned to every body, every government, and 
every action, three successive periods ; the firsts 
of growth 5 the second, of perfection ; and that 
which follows, of decay ; and as the period of per^ 
fection is the time in which they severally display 
their greatest strength 5 from hence arose the dif- 
ference that was then found between the two re*- 
publics. For the government of Carthage having 
reached the highest point of vigour and perfec* 
tion much sooner than that of Rome, had now de* 
clined from it in the same proportion: whereas 
the Romans, at this very time, had j ust raised their 
constitution to the most flourishing and perfect 
state. The eflfect of this difference was, that among 
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the Carthaginians the people possessed the 
greatest sway in all deliberations^ but the senate 
among the Romans. And as, in the one republic, 
all measures were determined by the multitude ; 
and, in the other, by the most eminent citizens; 
of so great force was this advantage in the 
conduct of affairs, that the Romans, though 
brought by r^eated losses into the greatest 
danger, became, through the wisdom of their 
counsels, superior to the Carthaginians in the 
war. 

if we descend to a more particular compa- 
rison, we shall find, that with respect to military 
science, for example, the Carthaginians^ in the 
management und conduct of a naval war, are 
more dkilfiil than the Romans. For the Car* 
tiiaginians have derived this knowledge from 
their ancestors through a long course of ages; 
and are more exercised in maritime affairs thant 
any other people. But the Romans, on the 
other hmd, are far superior in all things that 
belong to the establishment and discipline of 
armies. - For this discipline, which is regarded 
by tbem as the chief and constant object of , 
their care, is utterly neglected by the Cartha- 
giniauia; exoept only that they bestow some 
little, attention mpon their cavalry. The reason 
iii this difference is, that the Carthaginians 
employ foreign mercenaries ; and that oh the 
contrary the Roman amiies are composed of* 
citifleQS, and q( *he people of the country. ' 
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Now in this respect the government of Rom^ 
is greatly preferable to that of Carthage. For 
while the Carthi^ginians intrust the preservation 
of their liberty to the care of venal troops i the 
Romans place all their confidence in their own 
bravery, and in the assistance of their alKes. 
From . h^nce it happens, that the Romans, 
though at first defeated, lire always able td 
renew the war; and that the Carthaginian 
armies never are repaired w^hout great diffi-* 
culty. Add to this, that the Romans, fighting 
Ibr their cotmtry and their children, never siifer 
their ardour to be slackened; but persist with 
the same steady spirit till they become superior 
to their enemies. From hence it happens, like 
wise, thai even in actions upon the sea, the 
Romans, though inferior to the Carthaginums, 
as we have already observed, in naval knowledge 
and experience, very firequently obtain soccesa 
through the mere bravery of their forees* For 
though in all such contests a skill in maritime 
affairs must be allowed to be of the greatart 
use; yet, on the other hand, the valbnr <^ the 
troops that are engaged is no less effectmil 
to draw the victory to their side^ 

Now the people of Italy are by nature su- 
perior to the Carthaginians and the Africaosy 
both in bodily strength, and in cminige* AM 
to this, that they have among than certain in^ 
stitutions by which the young men are gnsaAy 
animated to perform acts oi bravery. It wift be 
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^ffidie»t tQ ^istefiftioi^ one of ihe^e, as a ^ooioi 
the attention ^tliat is shown by tl>e Ronpan go- 
TVi^imDtir to kifuae '$ucb a spirit into the ci- 
tizens aa shalMead them to encounter every kind 
<^ dangel' for the sake of obtaining reputation in 
their ' cmintry* ,Whea any illustrious person 
dl^y'fee is carried in procession with the rest pf 
the foiieralpottipi to the rostra in> the forum; 
sometime ' placed conispicuous in- an upright 
postfure; and'sometimes, though less frequently^ 
reelined. Aad while the people are all standiQg 
rotmd/ his sofn, if he has left one of sufficient 
age^ and who is thto at .Rome, or, if otherwise, 
arorae person oi his^ kindred> ascends the rostra, 
aiiDi'eMddttke virtues of the deceased ,- ai^d the 
gi<eat ileedji ' that were performed by him in 
his tifej By this discourse, whioh recalls his 
past Jettons- to remembrance, and -places them 
in opeft view before all the multitude, »ot those 
alone who w^e sharers in lus viMories^ biftt^ereB 
the rest^ who bore no part in his exploits, are 
Biovied to siidi s^onpathy of sbrrc^w^ that the 
iac6idenl*seem»rathef to be a public misfortune^ 
than ii^^privat<i^ loss. He is then buried with the 
usual rites; and afterwards an im^ge, which 
bivtfa in feait^f es and complexion expresses an 
exsict fe^emUaixce of his-iace, is set np in th€^ 
itfote conj^ienoiis piirt of the house> encl0SQd4fii 
a shriniB of wo^. Upon solemn festivals,, these 
Mtagts ase usM^overedi and adorned with the 
greatest care. Aiiii when any othejr pacsoii of 
VOL. II. a D 
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the same &mily dies, they are carried also in 
the funeral procession, with a body added to the 
bust, that the reprjesentation may be just, even 
with regard to size* T^y ^^ dressed likewise 
in the habits, that belong ^to the ranks which 
they severally filled wheu they were alive. If 
they were consuls or praetQrs> in a gown bor- 
dered with purple : if censors, in a purple robe: 
and if they triumphed, or obtained any similar 
honour, in a vest embroidered with gold* Thus 
apparelled, they are drawn along in chariots 
preceded by the rods and axes, and other en- 
signs of their former dignity. And when they 
arrive at the forum, they are all seated upon 
chairs of ivory; and there exhibit the noblest* 
object that can . be offered to a youthful mind, 
warmed with the love of virtue and of glory. 
For who can behold without emotion the forms 
of so many illustrious men, thus living, as it 
were, and breathing together in his presence? 
Or what spectacle can be conceived more great 
and striking? The person also that is appointed 
to harangue, when he has exhausted all the 
praises of the deceased, turns his discourse, to 
the rest, whose images are before, him; an4i 
beginning with the most ancient of. th^m, re* 
counts the fortunes and the exploits of ^f ery 
one in turn. By this method, which tfnfif«ifi 
continually the remembrance of men celebrate4 
for thcjir virtue, the fame of every great a|i4 
noble action becomes immortal ; and the gjl^qr 
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of those^ by whose services their country has 
been benefited^ is rendered familiar to the people, 
and delivered down to future times. But the 
chief advantage is, that by the hope of obtain- 
ing this honourable fame, which is reserved for 
virtue, the young men are animated to sustain 
all danger, in the cause of the common safety. 
For from hence it has happened, that many 
among the Romans have voluntarity engaged in 
single combat, in order to decide the fortune of 
an entire war. Many also have devoted them- 
selves to inevitable death : some of them in 
battle, to save the lives of other citizens ; and 
some in time of peace, to rescue the whole 
state from destruction. Others again, who have 
been invested with the highest dignities, have, 
in defiance of all law and custom, condemned 
their own sons to die; showing greater regard to 
the advantage of their country, than to the 
bonds of nature, and the closest ties of kindred. 
Very frequent are the examples of this kind,, 
that are recorded in the Rpman story. I shall 
here mention one, as a signal instance, and 
proof of the truth of all that I have affirmed. 
Horatius, sumamed Codes, being engaged in 
combat with two enemies, at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the bridge that led into Rome across 
the Tiber, and perceiving that mafny others 
were advanbing fast to their ai^sistance, was ap- 
prehensive that they would force their way to- 
gether into the city. Turning himself there- 

2p 2 
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fore to his companions that were behind hiro, 
he called to them aloud, that they should im- 
mediately retire and break the bridge. While 
they were employed in this work, Horatius, 
though covered/over with wounds, still niain- 
tained his post, and stopped the progfess of the 
enemies; who were struck with his firmness and 
intrepid courage, even more than with the 
strength of his resistance. And when the bridge 
was broken, and the city secured from insult^ 
he threw himself into the river with his araiour, 
and there lost his life as he had designed : hav* 
ing preferred the safety of his country, and the 
future fatoe that was sure to follow such an 
action, to his own present existence, and to. the 
time that remained for him to live. Such is 
the spirit, and such the emulation of a^ 
chieving glorious actions, which the Roman 
institutions are .fitted to infuse into the minds 
of youth. 

In all things that riBgard the acquisition of 
wealth) the manners also, and the customs of 
the Romans, are greatly preferable to those of 
the Carthaginians; Among the latter, nothing 
is reputed infamous, that is joined with gain. 
But among the former, nothing i& held more 
base than to be corrupted by gifts, *or to covet 
an increase of wealth hy means that ^re unjust. 
For as much as they esteem the pc^se^sion oi 
honest riches to be fair and bonourablej so 
much, on the other hand> al] those that are 
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attmssed by unlawful arts, are viewed by them 
vrith horror and* reproach. The truth of this 
feet is clearly seen in the following instance* 
Ambng the Carthaginians, money is openly 
employed to obtain the dignities of the state : 
b«>t all' such proceeding is a capital crime in 
Rome. As the rewards, therefore, that are pro- 
posed to virtue in the two republics are so dif- 
ferent, it cannot but happen, that the atten- 
ticwi of the citizens to form their minds to vir« 
taoils Actions must be also different. 

But among all the useful institutions, that 
demonstrate the superior excellence of the Ro- 
ttmifi govennnent, the most considerable per- 
haps is the opinion which the people are taught 
to hold concerning the gods: and that, which 
other men regard as an object of disgrace, ap- 
pears in my judgement to be the very thing by 
which this' republic chiefly is sustained. I 
mean, superstition: which is impressed with alt 
its terrors; and iafluences both the private ac-* 
tmuB ci tht citizens, and the public administra- 
tion ateo of the state, in a degree that can 
scarcely fee exceeded. This may appear asto-* 
nisbing to many. To me it is evident, that this^ 
contrivance wa» at first adopted for the sake of 
the multitude. For if it were possible that a» 
state couki be composed of wise men only, 
there would be no need perhaps of any such  
invention. But as the people universally are 
fickle* and inconstant, filled with irregular de- 
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siresi precipitate in their passionsi and prone to 
violence ; there is no way left to restrain them, 
but by the dread of things unseen, and by the 
pageantry of terrifying fiction. The ancients 
therefore acted not absurdly, nor without good 
reason, when they inculcated the notions con- 
cerning the gods, and the belief of infernal pu- 
nishments; but much more those of the present 
age are to be charged with^ rashness and ab- 
surdity, in endeavouring to extirpate these opi- 
nions. For, not to mention other effects that 
flow from such an institution; if, among the 
Greeks for example, a single talent only be in- 
trusted to those who have the management of 
any of the public money ; though they give ten 
written sureties, with as many seals, and twioe 
as many witnesses, they are unable to discharge 
the trust reposed in them with integrity. But 
the Romans, on the other hand, who in the 
course of their magistracies, and in embassies, 
disburse the greatest sums, are prevailed on 
by the single obligation of an oath, to perfiNm 
their duty with inviolable honesty. And as, in 
other states, a man is rarely to be found whose 
hands are pure from public robbery; so, am<mg 
the Romans, it is no less rare to discover one 
that is tainted with this crime. 

Biit all things are subject to decay and 
change. This is a truth so evident, and so 
demonstrated by the perpetual and the neces- 
$ary course of nature, that it needs ua other 
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proof. Now there are two wajs by which 
every kind of government is destroyed^ either 
by some accident that happens from without^ 
or some evil that arises within itself. What the 
first will be is not always easy to foresee: but 
the latter is certain and determinate. We have 
aready shown what are the original and what 
the secondary forms of government; and in 
what manner also they are* reciprocally con- 
verted each into the other. Whoever, therefore, 
is able to connect the beginning with the end in 
this inquiry will be able also to declare with 
some assurance^ what will be the future fortune 
of the Roman government. At least in my 
y judgement nothing is more easy. For when 
a state, after having passed with safety through 
. many and great dangers, arrives at the highest 
degree of power, and possesses an entire and 
undisputed sovereignty ; it is manifest that the 
long continuance of prosperity must give birth 
to costly and luxurious manners, sOldr that the 
-^Qdinds of men will be heated with ambitious 
contests,, and become too eager and aspiring 
in the pursuit of dignities. And as these evils 
are continually increased, the desire of power 
and rule, and the imagined ignominy of re- 
maining in a subject state, will first begin to 
work the ruki of the republic; arrogance and 
luxury will afterwards advance it: and in the 
^nd the change will be completed by the peo*- 
ple; when the avarice of some is found to injure 
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^lid oppress thj9in, aad the ambitioii of otberf 
swells their vanity^ and poisons them with flat^. 
Xering hopes. For then, being inflamed with 
rage^ and fc^lowing only the diqtates of their 
paipionS) they no longer will submit to any 
oontral, . or 1^ contented with an equal, shar^ 
of the ad^iinistration, in conjunction with their 
rulers; but will draw to thepiselves the entire 
sovereignty and supreme direction of all affairs* 
When this is don^f the government will assume 
indeed the. fairest of all names, that of a free 
and popular state ; but will in truth be the 
greatest of all evils, the government <^ the mulir 
titude« 

As we haye thus sufficiently explaii^d the 
constitution and the growth of the Romsm go? 
vernment; have marked the causes of that 
greatness in which it now subsists; and shown 
]^. comparison, in what view it may be judged 
inferior, and in what superior, to oth^r states; 
¥^ shall here close this discourse. But as every 
ll]plfiil artist offers some piece of work to pubUe 
yieWi a^ a prpof of his abilities : in the SM»e 
manner j^>ve also, taking some part of history 
ihat i^ ^f^omaected with the tim6s from which 
we w^e led into this digressio^^ and makiag 
a shojrjb recital of one single ac^ion^ shall ondei^ 
vour to demonslFate by fact as well 9$ woids 
what was* the strength, and how great th« 
vigour, -whidh at that time were displayed by 
thi^ repuUia 
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\yh6n Annibal^ after the battle of Caaim, 
had taken prisoners eight thousand of tbe Ro- 
mans, who were 1^ to guard tbe camp^ he 
permitted them to send a deputation to Rome, 
to treat of their ransom and redemption. Ten 
persons, the most illustrious that were among 
them, were appointed for this purpose; and the 
general^ having first commanded them to sircar 
that they .would return to him again, siiffiered 
them to depart. But one of the number, as 
sodn as tihej had passed tbe intrenchwent^ 
having said t^at he had forgotten somethings 
went back into the camp, took what he hod 
left, and then oootinued his jonrney with the 
rest; "persuading hioisdf that by this rcftum 
he had discharged his promtse, and satisfied 
the oUigatibiik of the osfth. When they arriveil 
at Rome, they eamesiSy entretrtejl the senate 
not to envy them the safety that was off^ed^ 
but to suffer them to be restored again to their 
several ^Eimilies, at liie price of three lAiivm ftv 
each prisoner, which was the sum that Anitibal 
demaaded ; that they wepe not unwortliy ctf this 
favour ; diat they neith^ had thmugb oam^aHiM 
deserted ^tbeir post in battle, nor done any ^itikig 
tiiat had brought dishonour iipon 1^' Bomsm 
name^ but. thttt having been left to gnafd Ae 
eamp, they had been thrown hy unaveidaMk^ne* 
eessity, after the destpiiction of all Ae resV^ 
lite army, into tbe power of the eneiA}! flie 
Romans we^e at ^s tiine weakened by in^(rtc4 
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losses; w^>e ' deserted by almost every one of 
their allies; and seemed even to expect that 
Rome itself would instantly be attacked; yet 
when they had heard the deputies, they neither 
were deterred by adverse fortune from attending 
to what was fit and right, nor neglected any of 
those measures that were necessary to the public 
safety. But perceiving that the design of An* 
nibal, in this proceeding, was both to acquire a 
large supply of money, and at the same time to 
check the ardour of his enemies in battle, by 
opening to their view the means of safety even 
though they should be conquered, they were so 
far from yielding to this request, that they 
showed no regard either to the. distressed con- 
dition of their fellow-citizens, or to the services 
that might be expected from the prisoners : but 
resolved to disappoint the hopes, and frustrate 
the intentions of this general, by rejecting all 
teites of ransom. They made a law also, by 
which it was declared that the soldiers that 
were left must either conquer or must die : and 
that no other hope of safety was reserved for 
them, in case that they were conquered. After 
this d^;6rmination they dismissed the nine de* 
puties, who on account of their oath were will- 
ing to return, and taking the other, who had 
endeavoured to elude by sophistry what he* 
had sworn, they sent him back bound to the 
enemy; so that Amiibal was much less filkd 
with joy firom having vanquished the Romansi 
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in the fields than he was struck with terror 
and astonishment^ at the firmness and the 
magnanimity that appeared in their delibera- 
tions. 
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tHE SEVENTH. 



EXTRACT THE FIRST. 
Leontium in Sicily described. 

The city Leontium, considered in its general 
position is turned towards the north. Through 
the middle of it runs a level valley, which con- 
tains the public buildings allotted to the admi- 
nistration of government and of justice ; and in a 
word, the whole th^t is called the forum. The 
two sides of the valley are enclosed by two hills, 
which are rough and broken* along the whole 
extent. But the summit of these hills, above 
the brows,* is flat and plain, and is covered 
with temples and with houses. Th^e are two 
gates to the city. One of them is in the south- 
ern extremity of the valley, and conducts to 
Syracuse. The other is on the opposite side, 
and leads to those lands so famed for their fer- 
tility, and which are called the Leontine fields. 
Below the hill that stands on the western side 
of the valley flows the river Lissus : and on 
the ;same side, likewise, there is a row of houses, 
built under the very precipice, and in a line 
parallel to the river. Between these houses 
fmd the river, lies the road which has been 
f^entipned^ 
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EXTRACT THE SECOND. 

The treaty that was concluded betzveen Annibal; 
. general of the Carthaginians^ and Xenophanesi 
ambassador from Philip. 

The solemn treaty which Annibal the general, 
^sgQi MyrcaD> Barmocar, and all the senators 
^f (^arthage that wefe witih him-, and all the 
^ar|1;iaginians that are in the army with him, 
have €<>ncln<lad with Xehophanes, the son of 
Cleoin9jchtt$> the ambassadco:^ deputed by kiiig 
Philip, the son of Demetrius, in his own namei 
and in the name of the Macedonians and theit 
allieB* 

I» the presence of Jupilien, Jnn6, and Apollo j 
in the presence of the deity of the Carthaginians, 
^ud of Hercules and lolaus; in the presence of 
Mars, Triton, and Neptune; in the presence 
of all the gods who are with us in the camp, 
and of the sun, the moon, and the earth; in 
t;he presence of tlie riv^^rs, the lakes, and th« 
waters; in the presence of all the gods Who 
preside over the state of Carthage; in the pre- 
sence of all the gods who preside over the Ma- 
cedonian empire, and the rest of Greece; in th^ 
presence of all the gods, who direct the affairs 
of war, and who ai-e present at this treaty; 
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Aimi&al the generaJ, and all the i^enators of 
Carthage that are with him, and all the Car- 
thaginians that are in the army with him^ have 
said* 

"With the consent of you and of us^ this treaty 
of amity and concord shall connect us. together, 
as friends, as kindred, and as brothers, upon the 
fcdlowing conditions : 

King Philip and the Macedonians, together 
with the rest of the Greeks that are in alliance 
with them^ shall protect the lords of Carthage ; 
Annibal the general, and those that are with 
him; the governors in every place in whiSph 
tlie laws of Carthage are observed; the people 
of Utica, and all the cities and nations that are 
fubject to the Carthaginian swayj together with 
their amiies and their allies; the cities likewise, 
and all the people with whom we are allied, in 
Italy, in Gaul, .and in Liguria; and all those 
that shall hereafter enter into an alliance with 
us in those countries. The Carthaginians, on 
the other hand, the people of Utica, and all 
other cities and states that are subject to the 
Carthaginians, with their allies and armies; the 
cities also, and all the people of Italy, of Gaul, 
and of Liguria, that are at this time in alliance 
with us; and all others likewise that shall here* 
after be received into our alliance in any of 
those parts of Italy; shall protect and defend 
king Philip and the ^^acedonians, together with 
the rest of the Greeks that are in alliance with 
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them, We will not engage in any ill designs^ 
or employ any kind of tr^achery, the one against 
the other. But with all alacrity and willing- 
ness, without any deceit or fraud, you, the 
Macedonians, shall declare yourselves the ene- 
mies of those that are enemies of die Cartha^ 
ginians ; those kings alone excepted, and those 
ports and cities, with which you are connected 
by any treaty. And we also, on the other hand, 
will be the enemies of those that are enemies of 
king Philip ; those kings and cities, and nations 
alone excepted, to which we are already bound 
by treaty. You shall be partners also with us 
in the war, in which we are now engaged against 
the Romans; till the gods give to you and to us 
a happy termination of it. You shall supply 
us with the assistance that is requisite, and in 
the manner that shall be stipulated between us. 
And if the gods, refusing success to our en* 
deavour^ in the war against the Romans and 
their allies, should dispose us to enter into 
treaty with them ; we sh^U insist, that you also 
be included in the treaty, and that the peace 
be made upon these expressed conditions : that 
the Romans shall at no time make war against 
you : that they shall not remain masters of the 
Corcyreans, nor of the people of Apollonian 
Epidamnus, Pharos, and Dimalus; nor of the 
Pa,rthinians, and the Atintanians : and that they 
shall restore also to Demetrius of Pharos all the 
persons of his kindred, who are now detained in. 
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public custody at Rome. If the Romans shaH 
afterwards make war either against you or us, 
we will mutually send such assistance as shall 
be requisite to either parly. The same thing 
also will we perform, if any other power shall 
deeliur^ war against us ; those kings, and cities, 
and £»tates ^ne excepted, with which we are 
allied by treaty. If at any time it i^ould be 
judged expedient to add to the present treaty, 
or to detract from it^ it shall be done with mu-' 
iual consent. 
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EXTRACT THE THIRD. 

Demetrius of Pharos advises Philip to place a 
garrison in Ithome. The different sentiments 
of Aratus. 

When the entrails of the victims that have 
beea sacrificed were brought^ as the custcHn 
was, to Philip, he took them in his hands, and 
inclining to one side, and showing them to 
Aratus, asked him, what he thought was sig^ 
nified by them: that he should relinquish the 
citadel, or that he should keep possession of it ? 
In the very instant, Demetrius seized the occa- 
sion to reply. *^ If you have the soul of a di- 
viner in you," said he, " you will relinquish it 
without delay. But if you have the spirit of a 
king who understands affairs, you will kieep pos- 
session of it: that you may not, if the present 
opportunity be lost, wish in vain hereafter to 
obtain another. For, it is only by holding both 
the horns, that you can hope to keep the bull in 
subjection tq you." By the horns he designed 
to signify the two fortresses of Ithome and Acro- 
corinthus; and Peloponnesus by the bull. But 
Philip, turning to Aratus, said, " And is this 
also your advice?" And when the other hesitated, 
he pressed him to declare his sentiments. Aratus, 
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then, after a short silence, made this reply. ^* If 
you can retain possession of this citadel, without 
breaking that faith by which you are bound to 
the Messemans, keep it. But if, by leaving a 
garrison in this place, you relinquish that which 
stands in the stead of all citadels and garridoni5> 
that which Antigonus transmitted to you, and 
which has hitherto preserved your allies^ I mean 
good faith ; consider whether it will not now be 
better to draw away your forces frotn Ithome, 
and, leaving there your faith, secure to yourself 
by that garrison alone the fiddity of the Mes-^ 
senians, and of all the rest of the allies." I^hili|), 
if he had followed his own natural inclinatioii, 
would have been ready enough to have violated 
his fail^: as we may judge froni the subsequent 
actions of his life. But as he had been sharply 
reproved not long before by the younger Aratus, 
^for having ordered some citizens to be put to 
death ; and as the elder Aratus at this time 
addressed him with great authority as well as 
freedom; and besought him not to disregsutl 
the advice that he had offered; he was pre- 
v»led on to desist ; and taking Aratus by the 
hand, «^ Let us return then," said he, " by the 
way by which we came." 
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EXTRACT THE FOURTH. 

Antiochus renders himself master of Sardes, by 
the contrivance of Lagoras of Crete. 

riOUND the city of Sardes sharp skirmishes 
passed continually; and little battles both by 
night and by day, without any intermission. 
For every method of surprise, and every art, 
both of attack and of defence, were practised 
by both parties. To enter into a particular 
description of all that was transacted, would be 
both useless and altogether tedious. But when 
the siege had now continued to the second year, 
it was at last ended by the contrivance of La- 
goras, a Cretan. This man, who had gained 
a long experience in the affairs of war, had re- 
marked that the strongest places very frequently 
become the easiest prey, through the too great 
security of the inhabitants; who repose such 
confidence either on the natural strength of 
their cities, or on the works by which they are 
covered, that they are altogether remiss and 
negligent in guarding them. He knew, like- 
wise, that places are often taken by assault in 
the very parts that are the strongest, and against 
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which it was most improbable that an enemy 
would make any attempt. Agreeably to these 
sentiments, having now considered that the 
strength of Sardes was such that all men had 
despaired of being able to take it by assaultj^ 
and hoped only that it might be at last subdued 
by famine ; he was the more encouraged by this 
very reason to make the attempt; and turned 
his thoughts on every side, in order to find 
some fair occasion of rendering himself master 
of the place. And having remarked that the 
wall which connected the citadel w:ith the 
city was not guarded, he conceived the hope 
that in that very part he should be able to 
accomplish his design. That this part was 
destitute of guards, he thus discovered. The 
wall was built upon a very lofty rock; and 
at the bottom of the precipice was a hollow 
valley, into which the carcasses of the horses 
and beasts of burthen were thrown, that died 
within the city. In this valley large flocks 
of vultures, and other birds of prey, were con- 
tinually assembled. And as the birds, when 
they were satiated with food, constantly reposed 
themselves upon the top of the precipice, and 
upon the wall, Lagoras concluded from this 
circumstance that the wall was certainly not 
guarded, but was at almost all times destitute of 
people. When he had formed this conjecture he 
went himself by night, and carefully examined in 
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what part he might make his approaches, and 
fix the ladders. And having foun,d, on the side 
of one of the rocks, a place that was proper for 
the purpose, he then communicated his project 
to the king. Antiochus conceived great hopes, 
and entreated him to accomplish the design. 
Lagoras on his part promised to employ his 
utmost power; but desired that Theodotus the 
iEtolian, arid Dionysius, the captain of the 
guards, each of whom possessed all the strength 
and courage which an enterprise of this kind 
required, might be associated with him in the 
undertaking, and commanded to assist in th? 
execution of it. -To this the king immediately 
consented; and these three together, having re- 
gulated their plan in secret, waited for a night, 
in the latter part of which there would be no 
moon. When such a night was come, on the 
evening before the day in which the attempt 
was to be made, they chose from the whole 
army fifteen men, the most distinguished by 
their strength and courage, to carry the ladders, 
and to share with themselves the danger of 
mounting the walls. After these they took thirty 
more, who were directed to lie in ambuscade at 
a certain distance; and, when the first should 
have scaled the walls, and descended to the gate 
that was near, to advance from their conceal- 
ment, and to cut through- the bars and hinges of 
the gate firom without, while the rest broke the 
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locks and the bolts on the inside. Behind these 
followed another body of two thousand men; 
who were ordered to enter the city with the 
rest, and to take possession of the circus of the 
theatre, which commanded both the citadel 
and the city. And that no suspicion of the 
truth might arise from making these detach- 
ments, a report was spread that a body ofJEto- 
Hans designed to. throw themselves through the 
valley before mentioned into the city ; and that, 
as notice had been received of their design these 
forces were prepared to oppose their entrance. 

When all things were now ready, as soon as 
the moon had withdrawn her light, Lagoras 
and the rest approached the precipices with 
their ladders, and concealed themselves under 
the brow of the rock that hung over the valley. 
When day appeared, and the guards on tWs 
side had retired; while the king, according to 
his custom, sent one part of his troops to their 
respective posts, and drew out the rest in order 
of battle in the Hippodrome, the attempt re- 
mained for some time unnoticed. But no 
sooner W3re two ladders raised, upon one of 
which Dionysius first mounted, and Lagoras 
upon the other, than a great commotion and 
disorder was spread -through all the camp. For 
though neither the garrison in the city, nor 
Achjeus himself, who was in the citadel, dis- 
cerned the men that were attempting to scale 
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the walb^ because they were covered by the 
brow of the rock; those that were in the camp 
very clearly saw the whol^ of this bold and 
dangerous action. And while some were struck 
with admiration at an attempt that appeared 
incredible; and others foresaw, but were doubt* 
ful of the consequence: they stood fixed in sus- 
pense, and with an anxiety mingled with joy, 
expected the event. The king, perceiving this 
commotion, and being willing to draw aside 
the attention both of his own troops and of 
the besieged from what was done, led out the 
army, and advanced towards the gate that 
was on the opposite side of the city, and was 
called the gate of Persis, Achaeus, perceiving 
from the citadel this motion of the enemy, 
so different from any which they had before 
been used to make, was thrown into great 
perplexity, and knew not wlmt was their 
design. He sent some forces, however, tOr 
wards the gate. But as the road by which 
they descended from the citadel was narrow, 
and full of precipices, they arrived too late. 
Aribazus also, who commanded in the city, 
and who suspected nothing of the real truth, 
led the garrison to the same gate, likewise, 
which Antiochus threatened to attack. And 
having stationed one part of his forces on 
the walls, he ordered the rest to advance 
while one part killed all those that they met. 
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through the gate, to stop the enemy as 
they approached, and to engage them in 
battle* In the mean time, Lagoras, Dio- 
nysins, and Theodotus, haying gained the 
sommit of the rock, and descended from 
thence to the gate that was below, dispersed 
those that they met, and began to break the 
gate. The thirty also on the outside at the 
same time advanced, and assisted in breaking 
it* And when the gate was in this manner 
soon forced open, the two thousand men that 
bad stood ready for that purpose, entered and 
took possession of the circus. As soon as this 
was perceived, the forces that had been sta- 
tioned upon the walls, and those that were 
sent through the gate of Persis, by Aribazus, 
returned back again in haste, to attack those 
that had entered the city. But, as the gate 
was opened for their return, some of the troops 
of Antiochus entered together with them : and 
having thus made themselves masters of this 
gate likewise, they then ran to break the rest 
of the gates that were near. Aribazus and 
all the garrison, after a short engagement with 
those that were already within the city, fled 
hastily into the citadel. Theodotus and La- 
goras, remaining still in their first station, with 
great prudence attended to all that passed. 
The rest of the army, entering now on every 
side, were soon masters of the place. And 
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Others set fire to the houses, or dispersed them- 
selves in search of plunder, till the whole city 
was pillaged and destroyed. In this manner 
Antiochiis became master of Sardes. 
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